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THE ROYAL LINE 


BY 
GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE 
Author of “Return,” “The Flight of Robert Sevier,” etc. 


CHAPTER I 
A QUEEN 


“It’s spring time, and ring time, and time to choose a love.” 
—WALDAVIAN FoLK Sona. 


HE long room was as nobly proportioned, as magnificently 
7 adorned, as any you would find at St. James or Versailles. 
Indeed, architects and artists from the countries of both 
these palaces had contributed to its beauty. Through the wide win- 
dows the air came with a scent of tree blossoms on its wings; for it 
was a delicious spring morning, spring in the mountains. Men and 
women lounging about the walls of the room, bored, expectant, clad in 
the latest folly from Paris, began to glance uneasily at the great 
door through which relief might come. They broke into little groups 
at one window or another, and indulged in low-toned conversation. 
“Tf it is a trying thing to be mistress of the robes,” murmured 
a fat, elderly man with painfully small patent leather boots, to a 
woman with a face like a horse, but the most beautiful gown in the 
room, “how much harder is it to be the queen herself?” 
“Ts that a riddle?” asked Madame Bovard crisply. “ Because, 
if it is, I know the answer.” 
“A riddle by all means, then—it is one to me,” returned the 
chamberlain suavely. 
“And the answer is,” supplied she of the gown, shrugging a 
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perfectly fitted shoulder, “that when it is spring in Waldavia and 
one is young, it is no trouble whatever to be a queen. We can always 
pretend we are a shepherdess, you know, and go strolling with—with 
whom we choose—while the audience cools its heels and waits.” 
Herr Scharff raised his brows, pursed his lips, and played with 


the ribbon of his eyeglass. 
“You will see,” the mistress of the robes persisted. “ Look. 


Listen.” 

The great valves in the archway at the further end of the room 
swung apart. Everybody came to his feet. But instead of revealing 
the figure of Elfrida, maiden queen of Waldavia, the opening showed 
a slender woman in black, a tall functionary behind her. 

Great sombre eyes with the passion and pathos of vassalage looked 
out at the world from under a brow whose delicate modelling should 
have been madonna-like, yet whose lines somehow carried out a hint 
of jealous twisting in the over-slender contours of the lower face. A 
touching aspect to the thoughtful, yet a countenance of great, if 
hidden, power. 

“Her Majesty begs your indulgence this morning,” said the new- 
comer in a soft, monotonous voice. “The queen is indisposed for 
audience. The north garden and the wood are reserved exclusively 
for royal use.” 

She bowed humbly, this woman born a slave, bought in the mar- 
kets of Constantinople. Countess Lenkoran they had made of the 
Greek child Kassandra. She had no high official status, but her 
position about the person of the queen more than one in Waldavia 
envied. The doors closed. The mistress of the robes turned with 
sparkling eyes to her companion. 

“What did I tell you? We are not to intrude on the north gar- 


den because—well, Adam and Eve met in a garden, by the way.” 
“ And there was a serpent, if I remember rightly. Let me lead 


you down.” 
The two joined the stream that was hurrying from the room, 


released for the day, each now intent upon his or her own pleasures. 


CHAPTER II 

FIND-BIRDIE 

“Tf you will never forsake me, then I will never forsake you.” 
—WALDAVIAN TALE. 

“ Mark, I’ll race you to the big oak yonder—for any forfeit you 


care to name.” 
The girl caught up her linen skirts in a firm, shapely hand, reveal- 


ing lightly poised feet in small white oxfords. She looked over her 
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shoulder at the big man, Prince Marcus Odensa of Draven, her 
chief of ordnance. 

“ Any forfeit you choose,” she repeated, with a tremble of laughter 
in her voice. 

“Your Majesty is jesting,” said the young officer heavily. “It 
is not my place to excel my queen in anything—even a foot-race.” 

Yet who would not have run for such an Atalanta? She had 
eyes colored like the night sky where the blue is not blotted out by 
darkness, but only intensified. Her hair was fine and black and 
curling. Unbound, it hung to her waist; and when the discreet 
coiffeur had left it her delicate head was diademmed with nature’s 
coronet, a fitting, dusky background for the crown of Waldavia. The 
daring young Irish adventurer, Bernadotte of this small kingdom, 
who left his forceful impression on the royal line two hundred years 
before, had given her, too, the ready tongue and wit, the uncon- 
ventional, the saliently personal note which made her at once the 
haughtiest and most accessible of sovereigns. Just now those eyes 
glowed, half with mischief, half with anger; little dark curls loosened 
themselves about her white forehead. She pursed her red lips 
mutinously. 

“ Majesty, queen!” she repeated. “We shall be Frida and Mark, 
or I am going back to the palace and sulk. One might as well be out 
walking with Herr Scharff!” 

“You are my queen,” asserted the young fellow doggedly. “It’s 
time for childish things to be put away between you and me. We 
are man and woman now. We must forget the days when we played 
under these oaks together.” 

Elfrida of Waldavia seated herself on the grassy bank and motioned 
her companion to sit beside her. It was an abrupt gesture, uncon- 
sciously that of a ruler. 

“ With your majesty’s permission,” he murmured, drawing to salute, 
bowing, and gravely taking the appointed seat. One could guess that 
he pulled the cumbrous etiquette of a court about him for armor. 

“We played in this garden when we were children,” the girl began 
swiftly, “and you were generally king in our plays The strongest 
always rules. Now we are children of an older growth, and you 
throw my position in my teeth when I would keep my friend.” 

“ Frida,” began the man in a low, troubled voice, and she smiled 
covertly to see that he used the name she had demanded, “let us not 
sit here. Let us go out on the rock there, where we may see a great 
part of your kingdom. It will help us both to remember.” 

For a moment the queen debated. Then she rose lithely to her 
feet. What she had to say might well be uttered in the face of every 
objection which could be brought to bear. 
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“You go first,” she said bruskly, answered his protests with a 
haughty nod, and looked at his broad shoulders triumphantly as he 
preceded her down the little path to the bluff. 

They came out on a rocky promontory. Behind them rose, like a 
rich tapestry, the blue mountains and nearer slopes covered with 
spring’s first verdure. From where they stood they caught a glimpse 
of the dome and north- wing of Elfrida’s summer palace, white, 
many-columned among its centuried oaks. Below them the moun- 
tain fell away abruptly to a broad valley that contained the capital 
city of Luxen. 

It was a progressive, enlightened, prosperous little kingdom that 
this girl ruled. There were telegraph and telephone systems of the 
most modern equipment, railways that had taxed the best engineering 
skill to bore through and climb over the mountains from the eyrie of 
Waldavia. The smoke of factories rose in the valley. ‘i'win lines 
of steel that told of mines far off in the hills wound away into the 
greenery. ‘The latest inventions in agricultural machinery tilled 
great fields which they could see being seeded or growing green with 
that crop of winter wheat for which the mountain kingdom was famous. 

“Well,” said the young queen, smiling a little, “it is a pretty 

view—don’t you think? Shall we go back and sit under the oak—or 
here? ” 
“Here,” said the prince, with a sudden deep note which showed 
the command that was in him. “This is the place for you and me to 
stand when I ask you—as a man may ask a woman, not as a subject 
asks his sovereign—is this kind? Is this right? You know how 
it is with me—poor moth with both wings burned off! I still seek 
to measure a distance from the candle—and you will not let me!” 

He turned his back upon her, unmindful of court etiquette now, 
and stared gloomily across the valley. He did not see the delicious 
color which flooded up over his queen’s sweet, pale little face. 

“ Mark,” she said softly, laying her hand upon his arm, “ anything 
worth having is worth asking for.” 

He turned and looked at her incredulously. 

“You know that the council is sitting to-morrow?” he hazarded. 

She nodded, with half smiling, expectant lips, but very serious eyes. 

“That ’s what I wanted to talk to you about,” she said. 

“ Good God!” burst out the man, at the end of his patience. “ You 
want to tell me that they ’ll marry you to Ludwig—as though I did n’t 
know that—as though it did n’t break the heart in my bosom! ” 

“They will if you—if you let them,” the young queen said with 
steadfast eyes on his face, and adding a second hand to the one which 
already trembled upon his arm. “If you let them, Mark—they will.” 
“Tf I let them!” he echoed dully. “ What influence have I with 
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the council? It is you who might sway them—though I doubt it now. 
They are in earnest this time, Frida. And Ludwig has a strong fol- 
lowing here in your own country. What ”—it came out almost with 
a groan—“what have I to do with it?” 

The young soldier straightened himself, half drew away, then 
turned swiftly back and caught the two small hands that rested on 
his arm. He parted them, lifted and placed them upon his own 
shoulders, then dropped his arms round the slim waist of the girl and 
held her strongly. 

“ Listen,” he said hoarsely: “people in your position seldom hear 
the truth, and, hearing it, they don’t believe it. But you know I love 
you—only, you could never know how much—no woman could. I told 
you we were done with childish things, Frida; yet into my very 
fibres is built the boyish love I had for my baby queen. Me—lI shall 
be done with it when this heart stops beating. If you had been born 
in my own rank, I would have had you for my wife—oh, you would 
have loved me, Frida! It could not have been but you would have 
loved me. If Ludwig were other than he is, I could resign you to 
him and serve you loyally, glad to have given all my heart to such 
a woman, though it were given hopelessly. But when I think of 
the gray wolf in human shape that they would fling you to—mine— 
my Frida——” 

He drew her close, and held her so that she could scarcely pant. 
The two little hands he had raised to his shoulders slipped softly 
around his neck. Elfrida’s imperial head drooped gently to his breast. 

A moment they stood so, his eyes dwelling on her down-bent face, 
as though they would print forever upon his memory the expression 
of exquisite tenderness which curved her lips. Then with a quick 
breath he abruptly released her and stepped back from her. 

“ There,” he said bitterly, “you have heard it. It is said. I am 
your slave—always; but never Ludwig’s loyal subject. You would 
better give me a post out of the country somewhere when he reigns in 
Waldavia.” 

Elfrida stood and regarded her lover with knitted brow and 
earnest eyes. She was no longer the love-impassioned girl listening 
with rapture to the man who could command her heart; she was a 
queen fighting for her country, a woman struggling for her life—her 
very soul. 

“ Mark,” she began, and at the note of authority in her tones the 
prince lifted his eyes quickly—‘ Mark ”—she struck with her small 
clenched hand against the trunk of the ancient oak beneath which 
they stood—* those who reign in Waldavia have taken pains to pre- 
serve this bit of forest as God made it, to keep it natural. Not a king 
or queen of them all ‘hut held that nothing could be more beautiful. 
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It was a relief to them, wearied with the fretful pomp of a little state, 
to walk here with the peace and harmony of simple nature. It is 
like that with the true feelings of the heart. Do you believe an oak 
would gain majesty from a gold crown? Will ”—she hesitated, and 
her voice softened—* will love seem different to a queen?” 

The man stretched forward an unconscious hand that took hers 
within its strong, warm grasp. It was not a lover’s gesture; it was 
the act of an equal, one who would become an ally. 

“God knows, Frida,” he began-half sternly, “that I ought to put 
aside my own feelings and think of you only as one most dear to me— 
woman and queen, for I love both—about to be sacrificed to a man 
unworthy of either.” 

Elfrida nodded silently, her compelling eyes on her lover’s face. 
She offered no further suggestion. She believed that he would speak, 
and desired that he should do so. 

“But, Frida, even when I put those feelings away I still find 
myself an ill servant to my queen in this matter. The very terms 
of the treaty by which Ludwig of Czegland becomes heir to the 
throne of Waldavia should you die unwedded—without heirs—pro- 
vides that none of my name shall ever sit upon that throne. Interfer- 
ence from me would seem to him undue insolence, a going back to 
the old days when the Odensas of Draven were king-makers in 
Waldavia.” 

The girl acknowledged this with a slight bend of her head. 

“That is all for the queen and the country, Mark,” she said 
gently, “and right well spoken. Now for the woman—is there to 
be nothing for her heart?” She raised a hand for silence when he 
would have interrupted her. “ King-makers you were, you Odensas,” 
she went on. “We Trostans are parvenus beside you barons of the 
soil, ruling here in Waldavia before kings were thought of. Old 
Ekra, your ancestor, who seated my fathers on the throne, is all of 
greatness that our history shows. Mark ”—she shook her head and 
looked at him—“ it is just because you are a power in my kingdom, 
just because of that clause in the treaty, that you are the one to be 
flung in Ludwig’s face. So much for statecraft; must your queen 
humble herself further to plead ? ” 

The man slighted those beseeching eyes; he rose abruptly and 
paced up and down the narrow confines of their rocky outlook. 

“If we failed, it might bring trouble to you,” he said brokenly. 
“T can’t be a dagger at your throat, Frida. I must n’t let my love 
for you blind me to the fact that now—now—the council might be 
persuaded to give up Ludwig—but never after I had tried and failed.” 

“The council——” began Elfrida, and hesitated. 

“They are old men, Frida,” said Mark slowly. “With them, the 
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state will count for everything. Ludwig’s standing army, ten times 
the need of any peaceful state, allures Hagedorn. Thought of enlarged 
borders, of making two kingdoms one, so that we may hold some 
sort of position in European politics, tempts Scharff.” 

“They ’re only men—greybeards,” smiled the queen; “but they 
were young once. I find it when I seek to handle them. And my 
people—you are adored there, Mark.” 

Her eyes followed the moving figure. She listened to what he 
said. She liked it well that he considered every step by which they 
two must advance. Things which came easily did not appeal to 
Elfrida of Waldavia. She turned and seated herself on the grass- 
grown roots of the great tree. 

“Come,” she said, “sit beside me again. I want to remind you 
of something.” Her hands were playing with the green fringe of 
the grass. “ Mark,” she asked with apparent irrelevance, “do you 
recollect old Hadwig’s marschen?” 

The man’s look was half inquiring, half daunted, as he seated 
himself beside her. 

“The old nurse and her tales—yes. Such stories are all the 
literature of a country like ours. I remember Hadwig and her tales. 
What then?” 

“There was one about ‘ Find-Birdie’—do you remember that ?— 
the little boy some huntsman up in the Wald Mountains was supposed 
to have found in an eagle’s nest in a tree. You know he carried the 
child home to bring it up with his own little girl.” 

The man’s self-control slipped a bit. He regarded the narrator 
intently. 

“ As I was brought to your court, my queen, that you might have 
one more playmate,” he supplied softly. 

Elfrida leaned back against the tree-trunk, her hands clasped 
lightly about one knee, her eyes on the far blue rim of the mountains 
that bounded her kingdom. The pose had the abandon of that 
shepherdess whom Madame Bovard had cited. The old trees whis- 
pered above their heads of a scented garden but a stone’s throw away, 
of a court at its summer pleasures among the mountains, of cool, 
wide rooms in the white palace on the hill. Birds came down to 
bathe in the basin of a little spring that fed a rivulet which dropped 
over the bluff. It seemed to the man very still, as though all the 
universe had ceased the noise of life to listen for one sweet, earnest 
young voice that spoke in the wood. 

“He grew up with the girl,” the voice went on. “One day her 
nurse, the Authority of her house, brought many pails of water to 
fill a caldron. There was trouble brewing. ‘ When the caldron boils,’ 
said Authority, ‘I shall throw Find-Birdie into it’ The girl took 
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the boy by the hand and fled with him from danger. They went ”— 
her face turned to his for a fleeting instant—“ through a wood together. 
They heard the noise of pursuit. They transformed themselves into 
a bush with a single rose upon it—he her strength and life, and she 
the blossom of his days. That was sweet, was n’t it, Mark?” 

“Very sweet,” returned the man, in a choked whisper. “ Young 
love is always sweet. But it is the girl who is in danger now, Frida. 
Your story is not a true illustration.” 

“ Wait—you will see,” said the girl queen. “ Besides, what matter 
which is in danger, when two are one? ‘The men Authority had sent 
to pursue them went back that time, you remember, and left them 
to love a little longer. But Authority said her servants should have 
picked the rose and rooted up the bush; so they came once more 
after the little fugitives; and then the children turned themselves 
into a church and a candle. A church and a candle, Mark—he was 
her sanctuary——” 

“And she was the light of his eyes,” supplied the man, half 
unwilling. 

Again her glance came fleetingly to rest upon his downcast face. 
“The girl said to the boy each time, you know, ‘ Find-Birdie, if you 
will never forsake me, then I will never forsake you.’ And he always 
answered——” 

“* Never, never will I forsake you, Frida.’” The man’s hand 
closed upon the fingers toying with the grass. 

“When this ruse threw their pursuers off,” said the young queen, 
“they went on hand in hand. They were happy.” She looked at 
him now fully. “They could be happy even when they heard their 
enemies coming fast and furious, for they were together. The feet 
of the children could fly no more then; but they had a magic all this 
time, for they had love. So at last they changed themselves into a 
- pond and a water-fowl—he was her home, and she the burden upon 
his breast. This time the wicked witch herself came, great with 
,. the power of Authority and hatred. She crouched upon the bank 
‘ to drink up the pond. Then passed the whisper across the water, 
‘ Find-Birdie, if you will never forsake me, then I will never forsake 
you.’ 

“Let me take up the parable,” said the man’s deep voice. “The 
answer was, as always, ‘ Never, never will I forsake thee, Frida.’ But 
the small white thing that had trusted herself to the helpless water 
upon whose breast she rested so unsafely, flew at the powers of evil 
and gave her life to defend that which should have been her defense.” 

“No, no!” cried Elfrida, coming to her feet. “You know well 
enough that is not how the story goes. She had the magic of love, 
and she caught the cruel witch of Authority and drowned her, so 
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that the two lived happily ever afterward. Mark—Mark, there 
could n’t be a fairy story that did not end so!” 

Her face took on added color as, with an abrupt access of resolution, 
she said: 

“We must go to the council hand in hand. It was the rose and 
rosebush when you and I wandered here in this wood a year ago, with 
court and council angry and averse. We have come to the church 
and candle place now. We must remember the story, and cling 
together. You know the witch said, ‘Burn the church and we have 
the candle.’ Foolish! The candle must have melted with the church, 
died in the embrace of the charred and fallen walls. Say it, Mark, 
say it—it will be our true betrothal—‘ If you will never forsake me, 
then I will never forsake you.’ ” 

He had risen and stood facing her, very pale. He bent his tall 
head and looked at her with serious eyes. “ Never, never will I for- 
sake thee, Elfrida,’ he murmured, and their lips met in a long, 
clinging kiss. 

CHAPTER III 
LOVE'S WAY 


* Pen the maid in the valley of the Luxen, 
Chain the youth on the highest peak of the Walds, 
Love will find its way between them.” 
—WALDAVIAN PROVERB. 

Like a dark brooding bird in a sunny garden, the old Abbey of 
Xenia crouched in the great public square of Luxen, pleasant, wide- 
streeted capital of Waldavia. It was as old as the civilization of that 
land, and had once no doubt been a fortified castle, if not a fortress. 
Many-towered, peppered with loopholes where ancient cannon had 
once spoken, the majesty of its simple lines, the splendid sweep of 
its bulk, the historic associations connected with it, suggested to the 
council the adapting of it to state and municipal uses. 

It was built of the black granite that comes down from the Walds, 
its front decorated with wooden wreaths and clusters of grapes carved 
and imposed upon the stone some time in the fifteenth century. These, 
with the tiny pointed windows which spoke of a time before glass was, 
the heavy oaken doors black with age, the ancient devices of the 
barons who once ruled the land carven on its great beams, the fag of 
swinging rope still left in the vestibule, memento of a time when it 
was fair tactics to hang the spy or unwelcome messenger within the 
gates, betokened antiquity. 

Grave debates were always held in the Abbey of Xenia. In no 
other spot had affairs of state such dignity. To say to the people, 
“The council sits in the Abbey to-day,” was to invoke the reply, “ God 
will send his blessing upon their deliberations.” 
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On the afternoon following that day when Prince Marcus Odensa 
of Draven and Elfrida of Waldavia had made their pact and joined 
hands, two young people with very grave faces rode horseback down 
the excellent mountain highway which led from the summer palace 
to the city of Luxen. Both were mounted on the wiry, spirited 
native horses. ‘They rode with the grace and command of those used 
to the saddle from infancy; yet with a touch of fire and abandon 
which sorted well with the wildness of the steeds and the free spirit 
of the rugged mountains. Both were dressed for riding in the English 
fashion, and a single equerry followed them, for the queen was sup- 
posed to be travelling incognita, as the Countess Laren, according to 
court fiction. Little was said between the pair as they rode; yet 
when the towers of Luxen came well in sight the queen drew a long 
breath and put out her gloved hand to her companion. 

“Tf you will never forsake me, then I will never forsake you,” she 
whispered. 

“Never, never will I forsake you, Frida,” returned Marcus of 
Draven solemnly, as they entered the streets. 

Meantime, in what had once been the refectory of the Abbey ten 
old men sat around a long table in deep deliberation. The premier, 
as was his right, directly faced the empty throne chair, which occupied: 
a raised station at the head of the table. Krudner’s white hair, long 
upon his bent shoulders, mingled with a flowing beard like one of the 
cascades of his own mountains, about his rough-hewn granite face. 
His great voice, though he strove to moderate it, echoed along the 
vaulted ceiling. 

“The succession must be settled here—now—to-day,” he said. 

Sir Julian Scharff, court chamberlain, more politic and less frank, 
looked down at his narrow nails, tapping them against each other. 

“Why such haste?” he asked softly, with a keen glance at the 
faces of the others. “ To-day—there are many to-days in the future; 
and always we have Ludwig and his boys—an inexhaustible royal line 
there, my friends.” Once more he looked about upon the expectant 
faces, and added, “ It might be called the royal line of Waldavia as well 
as of Czegland. Ludwig is her majesty’s cousin in the third degree.” 

A slender, bald little man with a nervous manner—he was minister 
of public instruction, a department recently devised by the queen— 
started so violently in his chair at this as to attract all eyes. With a 
sudden movement he got upon his feet. 

“ Would you pass our country over to the hands of another, Herr 
Scharff?” he asked rather breathlessly. 

“ What else does one do when one marries the queen to Ludwig?” 
inquired the chamberlain suavely. “And yet I believe we have been 
considering that step without undue emotion.” 
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“There is all the difference in life,” maintained Konks, secretary 
of agriculture. “We should annex Czegland by such a marriage, ours 
being the larger area, and with ten times the tillable land and mineral 
wealth. I understand you to be speaking, Herr Scharff, of that 
clause in the treaty which makes Ludwig heir to the crown direct, 
failing issue from the present sovereign. Am I right?” 

Nine old faces turned to the chamberlain, who gave his nails a 
thorough looking over before he began in a subdued key, 

“Tf the queen, whom God defend ”—all ten bent their heads— 
“should be removed from us by Providence, King Ludwig would 
dwell in Luxen and rule from this city both Waldavia and Czegland. 
He would be our king first, and put us in every way before that 
hungry fag-end over which he now presides.” 

“Have you, Herr Chamberlain, been discussing the matter with 
him?” broke in the deep, grave voice of the aged prime minister. 
“In talking to that prince, my friend, let not your valor run away 
with your discretion. After all, till we have laid some proposition 
before her Majesty we have none of us the right to approach Ludwig.” 

Scharff pursed his lips and looked wise. 

“Her gracious Majesty is young,” he began pompously. “She 
speaks her mind with the freedom of youth; yet when it comes to 
acting, she lets herself be guided by the wisdom of the council. At 
the worst, she has never for long opposed you, Herr Krudner.” 

It was evident that the chamberlain, fighting almost openly on 
Ludwig’s side, desired strongly to make an ally of the prime minister. 

“She is a good child,” nodded the old man. “She has never 
forgotten that she cried herself to sleep in my arms when her royal 
widowed mother died. A queen at the age of seven—ah, there have 
been many years of confidence between us. But, gentlemen—gentle- 
men—-gentlemen! In the question of marriage I could not control 
my own daughter, as you well know; how, then, shall I——” 

He broke off and sat in silence, his eyes upon the table. 

“Such sentiments are all very well, and very pretty, and a great 
credit to you, I am sure,” began a big man with a bristling gray mus- 
tache. “ But here is a question that must be settled; here is an issue 
that must be met. Ludwig has the kind of army that Waldavia 
ought to have, the kind that her Majesty fails to see the necessity of. 
Czegland united with us, we should have the strength of that army; 
opposed to us, we may be made to feel that strength. If we come to 
blows with Czegland it gives an excuse for larger nations to interfere, 
and they are very ready to eat up the small powers about them. It 
is in peace that we should guard our liberties. My Lord of Konks, 
here, calls our attention to the fact that Ludwig has ruined his coun- 
try to produce this great army. Well, he would sacrifice that bank- 
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rupt kingdom for mere revenge. If we fall into his hands unwillingly 
or as a legacy, then God have mercy on us and our people. As I see 
it, the only safety for Waldavia lies in a marriage between her 
Majesty and this man.” 

So spoke Hagedorn, minister of war, with soldierly directness and 
sincerity. 

Scharff nodded. “We must come to it,” he said. “The open 
door is God’s door. Our royal line has ever been prolific; but accident 
has narrowed it to one fountain—the dear and lovely young queen. 
Her heir is her Cousin Ludwig of Czegland, so named in the treaty 
of Luxen; every day that she remains without any other we are 
endangered in a hundred ways.” 

“For God’s sake!” burst out Konks irritably. “The king of 
Czegland is a drunkard and a butcher. He has put two wives under- 
ground. They say that he came to the queen’s apartments drunk 
and struck the last one not long before Prince Carl was born, and 
she——” 

Hagedorn was on his feet, livid with rage. 

“Ts this the council of Waldavia,” he thundered, “or is it a 
servants’ hall, for the retailing of back-stairs gossip? Herr Konks, 
you forget yourself—you forget-——” 

“T forget nothing,” said the secretary of agriculture, unmoved. 
“Do you want to give your queen into the keeping of a man like 
that? Why, I would not match him with a dairy wench from my 
farm. From such a union can you hope for issue that will agreeably 
rule this land?” 

The last words ended in a sort of growl, and Scharff, taking 
stock first of his speckless nails and then of the alienated couneil, 
decided to appeal to that very blind side of humanity—the sentimental. 

“My lords,” he began gently, “I think you have accused me of 
having talked too freely to Ludwig of Czegland. The king of Czeg- 
land is my friend. I should make an ill return for his condescension 
were I ashamed of that friendship. We have touched upon this 
matter as friends may, nothing official, words spoken over our wine. 
He is eager to serve Waldavia on any terms. He would become 
prince consort only, his rights limited in any way we might see fit, 
her Majesty’s children to inherit this land, and the issue of his former 
marriage—marriages—to keep their small kingdom. But that which 
touches my heart and makes me his warm adherent is that he—he 
loves the queen.” 

A sigh of relief went around the board. 

“That makes it more simple,” said Eichert, minister of commerce. 
“ Now if we knew her Majesty’s temper toward her illustrious cousin 
we might be at ease. Perhaps Herr Krudner ”—looking appealingly 
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at the prime minister—“ would sound the throne informally on this 
subject, and convey to us what he learns.” 

“Let us, rather, formally request the queen to consider a proposal 
from King Ludwig,” said Scharff. “It will be forthcoming whenever 
her Majesty is ready to entertain it.” 

The aged premier had raised his leonine head to decline this mis- 
sion when there came a sudden interruption. Into the dark and 
solemn hall, their light feet waking echoes on the ancient flagstones, 
stepped two young and happy people—a man, tall, blond, good to 
look upon, and a slender girl in a riding habit. The council rose 
as one man; those who were seated with their backs to the entrance 
faced about. 

“The queen is here to speak for herself,” said Krudner doggedly. 

The young queen looked at her council with swimming eyes, then 
dropped them a child’s curtsy. She was like a daughter with ten 
fathers, each with his peculiar crotchet, each with his lovable qualities, 
and all dear to her. 

The august body whose deliberations she had interrupted looked, 
it must be admitted, with disapproval upon her costume; that this 
disapproval extended to her companion, last heir of the most illus- 
trious native family of his country, was inevitable. The Odensas of 
Draven had been banished because they were too powerful; and this 
same council, or some portions of it, had brought Prince Mark and 
his widowed mother home to Luxen and the court when Elfrida was 
a babe, because the queen regent, looking back upon a lonely childhood 
of her own, declared that the little princess should have suitable play- 
mates. Now it suddenly came to the old men that the two who stood 
before them were no longer children—age is so slow to reckon with 
such things. 

Old Krudner was limping forward, offering his hand to lead Elfrida 
to the throne chair. His glance roved furtively to Mark. It was 
unheard of that an outsider should be present at an Abbey council. 
Herr Vibert, minister of public instruction, gathered his beard in 
his hand as though, in a mild way, he had intentions of tearing it. 

“T have not come to sit upon my throne and preside at the delib- 
erations of my beloved council,” said the queen’s clear young voice. 
“T am here to present a petition to the true wisdom of Waldavia.” 

“Tn the Abbey of Xenia,” said the premier, with tears in his eyes— 
he guessed what was coming—“ the queen can be heard only from the 
chair of Ekra. And none outside the sovereign and her ten ministers 
may be present in this room where the council only sits in secret 
session and to consider grave questions.” 

He looked openly at Marcus of Draven, who saluted and backed 
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“No,” said Elfrida, laying a detaining hand upon his arm. The 
intimate gesture sent a silent shock through the listening and watching 
old men. “ There is no deliberation while we are here—Prince Mark 
and I,” she said bruskly. She was the queen now, with traces of all 
the kings her fathers, and not the girl who had entered to them. 
“Come, Herr Krudner, you shall seat the queen in the chair of Ekra, 
and Prince Marcus Odensa of Draven shall stand beside her while 
she sends from that seat the first petition the crown of this country 
has ever laid before its council.” 

She glowed like a flower against the black background of rough- 
hewn, iron-bound oak, fashioned by clumsy hands that were dust 
these centuries. Mark gravely ascended the steps and stood beside 
the chair, looking with steadfast eyes at the men in whose hands lay 
the welfare not only of himself but of her who was dearer. And now 
Vibert caught his beard indeed and wrung it like an Israelitish prophet. 
There are kings made by God, they say, and kings made by men. 
Mark Odensa’s royalty was not of the human manufacture—a big, 
blond young fellow in his quiet, modern riding wear, yet such fire of 
command in his deep eyes, such rhythm and poise of the whole 
kingly body, as seemed to set the deliberations of the council at naught. 

Vibert fidgeted in his chair when the council were seated again. 
It was plain that he longed, good soul, to rise up and cry out upon 
his colleagues that God had sent them a man, if not a king. Konks 
looked down inscrutably; no doubt he was interrogating heaven as 
to why the unblemished man and the desirable crown. of Czegland 
had not in its Providence been united in one person. Scharff tugged 
at his waxed mustache a few moments vainly, then, unreconciled, 
reviewed his nails with attention and anxiety. 

The old, old roof sent its shadows down to listen. Death had been 
pronounced upon a king in this room. Marriages had been arranged 
with Bluebeards who tore with teeth the ears of unfaithful wives from 
their heads. Here great victories had been acted upon, and honors 
given to the victors, great defeats retold, and punishment meted out 
to unsuccessful generals. These blackened old walls had heard sen- 
tences of death, of pardon, of advancement, of ruin. And the cen- 
turies blew over them, and what had been was not—and what of it 
all? Only a tradition that held firm the sweet lips of a smiling girl, 
and bade her follow the voice of God in her heart rather than the 
voice of man. 

Elfrida regarded her prime minister fixedly ; he was the real power 
in the land, and he was a good man. 

“T did not desire to speak to you, my friends, from the throne 
this day,” she began in a low, penetrating voice. “I come to you as 
a woman—not as a queen. When a marriage of state occurs, it is 
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a woman must be wedded; and, oh, you who are old and were once 
young—you must listen to the woman as well as the queen.” 

“God be praised!” Vibert half swallowed the exclamation before 
it got clean away, but the chamberlain frowned upon him portentously. 

“ Am I permitted, Majesty—your Lordship?” Scharff began, turn- 
ing from the queen to Herr Krudner. “ We are to understand, then, 
that our queen knows that her devoted council was even now debating 
the advisement of a suitable parti?” 

“Suited to the queen or the woman?” asked Elfrida, with her 
usual abrupt directness, her head up, and her eyes beginning to glow. 

“Majesty, I need not remind you that it is not of a woman of the 
people we speak. You address us from the chair of Ekra——” 

“ Where I did not choose to sit to utter these words which I must 
say to you as a woman—the child whom you have fostered and 
brought up among you.” 

Each speaker rose to address the throne; it was laughably like a 
class of children with the mistress at its head. Hagedorn now 
solicited permission to speak, rose to his great height, and began halt- 
ing like a schoolboy, 

“Tf—if the Prince of Draven might withdraw, Majesty—this 
promises, after all, to develop into a meeting of the council. Things 
may be said which—said—as you know, that will be unpleasant for— 
for him, and for all.” 

White and trembling, Elfrida forced a smile to reply to this. 

“ Perhaps it will be as well for the prince to become accustomed to 
such scenes. You all know I—I am sometimes troublesome and diffi- 
cult to deal with.” 

“You are the queen,” said the old premier, rising to his gouty 
feet. “No faithful subject—member of the council or peasant—can 
find ill in what you do or think. Yet, Majesty, your country is at 
your mercy. You know the alliance which seems wise to many of us 
who have grown old in statecraft.” 

He looked down and his lips twitched. He did not hint then, as 
he had not told the council, of the long, stormy interviews with 
Elfrida in which he had explained to her the reasons the state had 
for her marriage to Ludwig. 

“Proceed, my lord,” said the queen’s voice clearly. 

“You know that your Cousin Ludwig of Czegland hangs like a 
shadow on our borders. He desires this land. He has spent many 
years and used much influence in procuring treaties with the greater 
powers. These alliances are dangerous to us only if we quarrel with 
him. To decline marriage with Ludwig is one thing; the union which 
your present attitude hints to us is quite another. The treaty of 
Luxen seventy-five years ago exiled the house of Draven, and provided 
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that no Odensa should ever sit upon the Waldavian throne. So much 
our fathers found necessary to placate the power of Czegland. Will 
you not plunge your people into a second Epoch of Blood if you pass 
over the advances of Ludwig, to make choice where the hatred of his 
house has always fastened itself?” 

Elfrida’s level gaze had never left the old man’s face. _ 

“T desired to speak to you as a woman, as a daughter,” she 
retorted ; “but I can answer that as your sovereign should. ‘To con- 
ciliate Ludwig of Czegland is a paltry policy which can bring at best 
but a paltry success, and may spell disaster. You dread the man—I 
see it in all your faces—and my people, my peasants, dread him more. 
Yet you would bring him into the country as the husband of your 
queen, as your king—he will never consent to that which you hope— 
Ludwig will never soups for long the position of prince consort. 
Oh, he will promise ”—as Scharff showed a desire to be heard. “ What 
have the promises of Czegland ever been worth? ‘The hair of your 
beard, my Lord Chamberlain, is stronger. Why, my lords,” she 
burst out, as the pale sneer back of Scharff’s courtier smile stung 
her to it, “ you gave me this man who stands beside me for a playmate 
when we both were children. His house is older than mine in Wal- 
davia, and stronger with the people. There was my Greek slave girl 
whom you made a countess that it might be no loss of dignity for 
royalty to romp with her; the young Count of Fordheim, my equerry 
and court poet; the four of us frolicked together like the children of 
any peasant—and you never cautioned me then not to love the prince— 
not to give my whole heart into his keeping. What could you think, 
brought so close to all that could command a young girl’s fancy, a 
woman’s love? And in the end you offer me my Cousin Ludwig—for 
reasons of state, which are no reasons at all. What could you think?” 

“ We thought, Majesty,” said Scharff, “that you were the queen.” 
It was the sudden outfling of a cautious man, angered beyond reason. 

A flush passed over the prince’s features—a flash of intolerable 
anger. His fingers went mechanically to his hip, where the sword 
of an officer should have swung. But Elfrida’s hand stayed him. 

“ My Lord Chamberlain,” she returned in a quiet voice, “ the queen 
of heaven loved a mortal man. She wedded Joseph and bore him 
James the Just and other children. They dwelt in simplicity and 
happiness.” 

Old Konks raised his head to listen. He smiled in his beard. In 
truth, he was considering the kingly figure presented by his queen’s 
chosen mate. The craven Ludwig had a hangdog air that was repeated 
in his sons. After all, the old farmer questioned whether they wanted 
to add the blood of a poltroon to the royal line of Waldavia. And 
Elfrida’s cause gained a warm adherent. 
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“ Majesty,” the old man said, rising, “you came to us with a 
petition. You have presented none. What is it that you would 
ask of this council which is but convened to serve you—and your 
people? ” 

Elfrida looked down, very pale. Then she rose slowly to her 
feet—a thing beyond all precedent—she could not speak the words 
seated upon her throne. She laid a hand trustfully in that which 
Mark instinctively stretched forth to take it. 

“ Your blessing on my marriage with this man whose hand I hold,” 
she burst out finally, in a voice that was like a sob. “I would be 
fatherless—an orphan—if you were not father and mother to me. 
Oh, for God’s sake, bless me upon this happy day of my life! Do not 
withhold from me that crowning happiness of knowing that you think 
I do well—that my choice is your choice; for I tell you it cannot be 
well with the state when it goes so ill with the woman.” 

As the queen came to her feet the council of ten rose like autom- 
ata. Tears were openly streaming down Vibert’s thin little face; 
the premier was much shaken and evidently won over; Hagedorn and 
Eichert, who had answered so quickly to the sentimental suggestion 
of Sir Julian Scharff, began to see that it was more important whom 
the queen loved than who loved the queen. Only the chamberlain 
himself held out, stayed by recollection of that premiership which was 
promised him when Ludwig had the throne. 

“And his Majesty of Czegland?” he inquired. “Since he is to 
be denied, and in a way which he may construe as adding insult to 
injury, have we not done ill to lead him on—to entertain his: 
propositions ? ” 

For a moment Scharff did not observe that in his rage he had 
revealed to the council how far he himself had gone with the king of 
Czegland. Then immediate notice of his indiscretion was pushed 
aside by Elfrida herself. Stepping free of the throne chair, as though 
she renounced the queen for the modest freehold of womanhood that 
was hers, “I will never marry Ludwig of Czegland,” she said slowly, 
looking full in the Chamberlain’s crimsoning face. “I say it. I will 
die unwed, should my people demand of me the sacrifice; but rather 
than marry that man I would descend from my throne, forsake the 
chair of Ekra. I would rather die in the cells under this floor ”—she 
stamped upon the oaken boards her small foot in its riding boot—“ the 
old cells where my grandfather was born while the wars with Czegland 
were raging, where Queen Inna ate her fingers as she starved—I 
would rather die there slowly, and with the ghosts around me of 
those that have perished there, than become the wife of Ludwig of 
Czegland. Bless the choice of my heart or take it from me—into that 


marriage you shall not force me.” 
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She laid her hand once more in that of her chosen and began to 
descend the steps toward the table. 

“ Majesty,” said the old premier in a shaken voice, “ my blessing 
you have with each beat of my heart. If the council does not bless 
you as a council, be sure as men each one of us prays for your welfare.” 

“T know you all love me,” said the girl pathetically, stopping at 
the table’s edge and leaning upon it. “ But—but queens, who have 
so many people to love them, get lonely sometimes in the crowd.” 

She caught her breath a little. “We long for something special,” 
she concluded, and her great eyes sought her lover’s steadfast ones. 

The Chamberlain had presented his nails to his own view for 
apparently the last time. 


“We are to understand, then,” he broke in upon the silence that 


followed the queen’s speech—“we are to understand that Prince 


Marcus Odensa of Draven is to be prince consort.” 

“With the sanction of the council—not otherwise,” spoke Mark 
quietly. 

“But you also understand,” put in the queen swiftly, “that upon 
their refusal to sanction this marriage I entertain no other proposals. 

A sudden light leaped into Scharff’s eye, and was quickly subdued. 
This one frail girl unwedded offered hopes for Ludwig’s succession. 
She hunted and took wild chances in that broken mountain country. 
She was an enthusiastic swimmer in the deep, treacherous lakes of 
her land. She went about incognita, like a woman of the people, 
end trusted her peasantry as a child its mother. How easily an 
accident might——-! “But the prince consort would inherit in case 
of your deplored removal, Majesty,” he brought out suddenly, when 
he came to this point of his reflections. 

“T ask no such large grant of freedom as to settle arbitrarily my 
own succession,” said Elfrida of Waldavia, half turning to go. 

“You shall be obeyed, my queen,” said the premier gently. “We 
whom you have called your friends give you already our blessings. 
As we are named your council, and that of Waldavia, we will sit in 
solemn session upon this question of your marriage and the settling of 
the succession beyond it, paying due mgs to your royal wishes, and 
glad to be told them, now as always.” 

The ten bowed deeply; again those whose backs were to the door 
faced about slowly as the queen and her companion passed them. 
Out through the echoing, flagged vestibule, where sentries at intervals 
saluted, past the swinging tassel of rope where the last enemy had 
been hanged within the Abbey, out into the sweet summer afternoon 
they came. An enterprising moon had risen early and made the 
houses look small before such eagerness of the high powers. 
“Scharff means mischief,” said Mark. 
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“ But he will consent with the others,” returned the queen quickly. 

“ He will insist that the succession remain as it is, though. Ludwig 
will still be heir to the throne of Waldavia.” 

Elfrida nodded joyously as he usurped the groom’s place and 
helped her to her horse. They looked long and fondly into each 
other’s eyes. What a little cloud that was in the sky of two happy 
lovers, that a man she hated would be heir to her kingdom, should 
she die childless. 

And back in the Abbey the diplomatic battle raged around the old 
oak table. 

“The queen has chosen well,” said blunt old Konks. “ The king- 
dom needs another heir than Ludwig. She would relinquish her lover, 
but she would not marry another without long and tedious delays. 
As for the mating with Ludwig, I have no stomach for it. Her 
Majesty hates the man. We could hope for but poor kings from such 
a marriage.” 

“ And the succession remains as it is?” hinted Scharff. He could 
secure something from Ludwig on the representation that he had 
insisted upon this point. 

“The succession remains as it is,” agreed Krudner. “I see no 
reason further to inflame Ludwig and his party by interfering with 
that. We are about to be done with that menace.” 

Scharff nodded. 

“Supposing this marriage to be without issue?” he suggested 
suavely. “The country then lies indefinitely under what you call 
‘that menace ’?” 

The ten old men looked at each other. 

“Tt should be considered,” said Krudner finally. 

Even Vibert bent his head in agreement. 

“Tt is a hundredth chance; and yet the part of statesmen is to 
prepare for just such chances,” he said in his thin little musing voice. 

“The secret agreement in the case of the duchy of Vrandburg,” 
said Scharff, “ provided that, should the marriage of the duchess prove 
unfruitful, it could be annulled at the expiration of three years.” 

At the end of three years Ludwig would still be waiting; matters 
might be in better train, so far as questions of state policy were 
concerned; and though indeed it was a remote chance, Scharff felt 
that for suggesting it his royal patron stood to reward him well. 

“ Will the queen agree to it?” he asked suddenly. 

“Yes—oh, yes,” returned the premier absently—he was always 
authority upon what Elfrida would do or would not do—“ her Majesty 
will agree to any wise regulation. She is one—God defend her,” he 
added with a smile—“ who fights to-day’s battle to-day, and meets 
the fight of to-morrow with to-morrow’s strength.” 
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CHAPTER IV 
A POET 


“The swineherd may see that the queen is fair.” 
—WALDAVIAN PROVERB. 


“JT am what I am, Kassandra. Could the good advice of a woman 
make me more, to you then would be the credit.” 

The young fellow muffled in a great cloak, lounging on the bal- 
cony outside one of the smaller dancing halls of Queen Elfrida’s city 
palace, threw back his graceful head and laughed softly. 

The woman standing before him in a ball gown shivered slightly, 
but her eyes were hot enough. 

“T hate that trivial tone in you, and you know it, Wilhelm. Is 

there nothing about which you can be serious?” came her low, intense 
tones. 
“You are cold,” said her companion, leaning at ease upon the 
balustrade, and preparing to light a cigarette. “If I were half a 
man I should offer you my coat—insist upon wrapping you in it, with 
various pretty speeches which I will not now pause to elaborate, as 
I shall have no use for them. But, Kassandra, you know me as I am, 
a poor maker of mediocre verse which the people read because I am 
court poet and have a title in front of my name, and the court reads— 
or probably does not read at all—because it is idle and has nothing 
better to do. I wish, passingly, when you talk to me in this fiery fash- 
ion, that I could accomplish something epic; something you would think 
worth while; but——” and he laughed again, with that backward 
toss of the head which was evidently characteristic. 

The woman shifted her position, bringing her face into the light. 
Tt was the Greek girl, reputed daughter of a mountain chief, yet 
bought as a slave and brought to Queen Elfrida’s service, to receive 
later a title and estates that she might become the little queen’s 
playmate. 

Her companion was the only son of the Duke of Fordheim. Thirty 
years before, Augusta of Czegland, then growing mature, had fallen 
in love and made a mésalliance. She was the oldest sister of Ludwig, 
the reigning prince of her country; the duke was ambassador to that 
petty court, a man of grace and charm; and the spinster so urged 
his suit with her brother that a marriage was brought about. Perhaps 
Ludwig was not unwilling to have a competent and thoroughly enlisted 
spy at the Waldavian court, and Augusta had never ceased to uphold 
there the claims of her house. Yet Wilhelm was brought up with 
the children of the Trostan line, his mother eagerly grasping for him 


every recognition of his royal descent. 
“ What do you do with your abilities and your birth?” demanded 
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the countess. “If I had your chance I would——” she broke off and 
stood looking down moodily. 

“You would, my dear monitress, be everything you should be, 
and put into effect every moral maxim in the copy-books; while I am 
nothing that I ought to have been, and the tiresome texts ”—he tapped 
her arm, his brown eyes brimming with laughter—“I have used—or 
abused—a dozen of them in the dance favors for to-night. Have you 
seen them? I assure you they are amusing. I may be as dull as 
ditch-water, and set people to lecturing me; but my rhymes would 
make you laugh.” 

“They would not make me laugh,” she retorted angrily, looking 
through the lighted windows to where couples whirled in the mazes 
of a cotillion. “You think out new figures for their diversion,” she 
went on bitterly. “It isn’t quite so bad when you plan the big 
pageants and devices for beautifying the palace grounds, or invent 
a musical instrument like the allolia—but what does it all come to 
in the end? Your mother’s people are far above these Waldavian 
upstarts. You are the last of the Fordheims. The men of your 
house did things that counted in times past. And you are willing 
to be——” 

“Court fool for Elfrida of Waldavia,” broke in the poet, flinging 
away the butt of his cigarette. “My dear girl, we are not such won- 
derful people, we Fordheims. My immediate progenitor gives his 
entire attention nowadays to baths and nostrums. He enjoys a new 
drug as an epicure does caviare. By Jove! the duke woos symptoms 
as some men woo women. Yet he is not an old man—why do you 
not go and lecture him?” 

At mention of Fordheim’s father, a very beautiful change swept 
over the Greek’s sombre features. It was the Duke of Fordheim, in 
those days quite a traveller, who had bought the child for her appealing 
beauty, and afterward made secure her future at the Waldavian court. 
Her devotion to the son might have been accepted as but the sequel 
of that gratitude she felt for her father. 

“Let us go in,” said the man abruptly. “The queen is not visible 
to-night, I believe.” 

“No, this is the third ball that she and the prince have slighted. 
I have never seen either of them so depressed since their marriage.” 

If the Greek had been looking at Fordheim now she would have 
seen that there was one subject upon which he could be earnest. 

“T meant to ask you if you know what the trouble is,” he said, 
straightening himself, tossing his long eloak over one arm, and offer- 
ing the other to his companion. 

“There are many reasons for the great to sigh,” said the Greek 
girl evasively. 
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“There is nothing to cloud the happiness of the queen,” returned 
Fordheim doggedly, “if she really loves her husband.” 

The woman on his arm drew back, halting them both, and, with a 
jarring little laugh, stared right into his face. 

“So much you know, Master Poet,” she sneered. “ All you men 
are looking to see if her Majesty wearies of Prince Mark and one of 
you might perhaps beguile a tedious hour that he failed to fill. I tell 
you it is because Elfrida loves like a woman and a queen that her 
heart is being torn, racked, now. Do you know—have you any guess 
at—the provisions of the secret settlement the council made at the 
time of the marriage? Of course you don’t—you have n’t.” . 

“But you have; you know,” said the man, with sudden deep 
gravity, “and you’re going to tell me. You never kept anything 
from me yet that I wanted to know—and I always want to know 
everything that concerns Elfrida.” 

The two had dropped into the familiar speech of their childhood: 
it was Mark and Elfrida, not the prince, the queen. 

Countess Kassandra stood looking with a sort of still _ at the 
man she so evidently loved. The slim white hand came up, clenched 
itself, and was laid above her heart. 

“T don’t know why I answer you at all,” she said finally. “And 
yet ”—a sort of fierce joy lightened across her tragic eyes—“ I should 
like to tell you this and see what you will do for your queen now. 
Oh, you’ve given a life that might have amounted to something to 
picking posies and making them into nosegays to lay at her feet— 
much your nosegays can help her at this pass!” 

“What is it?” demanded Fordheim again sternly. “Has Mark— 
is it possible that any man having her love could forget——” 

The Greek girl pushed aside his arm and faced him. 

“Oh, leave all that!” she said scornfully. “It goes so dreadfully 
wide.” 

“ Well, what, then? ” he demanded. 

“T don’t know—exactly,” she hesitated evasively, with sudden 
recollection that she spoke to the nephew of Ludwig; “but there is 
some sort of secret clause in the succession, and the council are acting 
on it, or are about to act.” 

“The council!” echoed her companion. “ Why, after they agreed 
to the marriage they were all for it, hands up. Even Scharff had to 
keep a civil tongue in his head, and my uncle of Czegland has been 
too busy with the famine in his low country and civil war in the 
hills to resent the matter. I thought all Waldavia was mad about the 
prince consort.” 

Again the Greek girl’s face softened with a passing tenderness. 
Poor stormy soul, she hated and loved with passionate insistent energy, 
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and Mark had been like a brother to her, a rock of refuge to one in 
her equivocal position, such a refuge as Fordheim could scarce have 
been by nature, even had not her own infatuation precluded the 
thought. 

“Prince Mark is well beloved by queen and country,” she said 
with a certain formality. “But their situation is somewhat desper- 
ate. Remember that Ludwig is still heir to the Waldavian throne. 
And I think the queen guesses he knows the secret clause of the act 
of succession—through Sir Julian Scharff perhaps.” 

“Poor Mark!” burst from the poet’s lips. 

And, “ Poor Elfrida!” echoed the girl softly. 

“But what can this secret clause——” Fordheim was beginning, 
when the music within doors sprang to a greater strain, the wild, 
fitful air which was the national hymn of Waldavia; the tall doors 
at the end of the ballroom swung wide, and a goodly couple came 
stepping down the long vista, bowing to right and left. Fordheim 
looked through the window, and his eyes melted with a tenderness 
rare to them. 

“Look, Kassandra, at the curve of her shoulder, the line from 
nape to arm,” he murmured. “She is the only woman in the world 
who grows more beautiful year by year. New graces——” 

“ Make haste indoors and write that down,” broke in the countess 
mockingly. “Maybe it will do for a ballad, when you have stuck 
in a handful of rhymes here and there. Or perhaps it is one you ’ve 
already written, with the rhymes pulled out.” 

But Fordheim was not listening to her. It was a relief to him 
that with Kassandra he made no concealment. His friends and 
associates would have told you that nothing so prudent as the instinct 
to conceal was included in the poet’s make-up; but his adoration for 
the queen was so grave a matter that he was fain to lay it before all 
men as a poet’s homage, and let only the Greek girl share the truth 
of the matter. Otherwise, he was in no sense a squire of dames. 
When the court went a-hunting, Fordham was always for leaving 
the ladies out. 

“What! You, a poet, to be so ungallant. Where is the passion 
you express so prettily in your rhymes?” the prince consort would 
inquire in gay reproach. 

“'There—in my rhymes,” Fordham would reply with mock grav- 
ity. “It’s one thing to make love on paper, where one can lay the 
pen down at will; quite another thing to have a mob of women 
about who expect a man to be always on his knees and thinking 
up something pretty to say while his dinner is digesting.” 

Then if the prince, dropping to realities, suggested, “I think her 
Majesty” the poet was ever ready to interrupt, 
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“The queen? Oh, I mentioned women—not goddesses. If one 
could love a queen, Highness”—and he would pucker his beautiful 
lips drolly—‘“the height would bring its own inspiration, its own 
wings. ‘Therefore, for me the paper, the pen, the midnight oil; since 
with them I may woo every goddess from the muses up.” 

Now as he gazed at the queen, Countess Kassandra stood watching 
his face, reading it like an open book, wrung with the anguish which 
it8 revelations gave her, yet hungrily determined to know the last 
word of her own sorrow. 

“You dare not say it—you dare not!” she breathed. 

“TI dare say anything to you, Kassandra,” said the man gently. 
“You love me like a sister. These other women that play at loving 
would betray me for a caprice. You really care.” 

She looked up at him with drowned eyes. How cruel an over- 
mastering passion makes one to everybody else in the world! Well, 
she did love him—she would defend him, even from himself, if she 
might. 

“Come,” prompted Fordheim impatiently, “they will be going 
in to supper, and you and I are seated at the royal table to-night. 
I want to talk to the queen about the play to be given in the court 
theatre on her birthday. I believe I have an idea for it that will 
please her.” 

They sought a window which gave upon a corridor, opened the 
glass portal, and entered an upper hallway. The Greek was looking 
her best in a gown of dull, soft white that flowed long and full to 
flatter the almost attenuated slenderness of her figure. Poor soul, 
she glanced at her companion, secure in the selfishness of his infat- 
uation, and realized that her attachment to him was almost as boot- 
less as his adoration of the queen. — 

“ Kassandra—Kassandra,” smiled the poet. “Never look so grim 
and reproving—you are far too young and pretty for that sort of 
thing. Leave it to the old woman with her bundle of switches. There 
are philosophers in this world who believe that the concentrating of 
the human mind upon an event must finally bring that thing to 
pass. In other words, a fellow stranded on a desert island, dying for 
food, if he flings his whole soul into the longing for it, will find 
bread floating on the waste of waters for him. That’s why I loose 
the desires of my soul—slip the leash and send them questing after 
what quarry they will.” 

“ Do you believe it? Oh, Wilhelm, do you believe that?” 

Sueh hungry eyes on his face, such strength in the grasp of the 
thin fingers set upon his sleeve, such strange fire and energy in the 
voice and mien of his questioner, that the poet could but wonder at 
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“T said that philosophers believed so. Am I a philosopher? Are 
you one?” 

“Tt is worth trying,” said the countess, half sullenly. She pushed 
down her long glove to show him how the sinews stood out in her 
white arm at the elbow joint. “We none of us choose our crosses,” 
she said quietly. “It is just because I am one who has gazed at the 
sun and is blind to all the earth; but I don’t want to get any thinner 
or I shall be hideous.” 

“Rub your eyes, then, child, and look about you. Of course you ’ll 
see little green suns for awhile floating around like soap-bubbles ; but, 
after all, there are worse things than playing the eagle, and staring 
the god of day out of countenance. And—did you say a s-u-n or a 
s-o-n?” 

The girl pulled her hand from his arm under pretense of rearrang- 
ing her glove. He was too indifferent for her to fear that he might 
guess on whom she had set her heart. Perhaps he thought she 
hinted at the prince consort. Then laying that slender member on 
his coat sleeve, “ They are going in,” she said, in a dry tone. “ We 
shall be just in time to bring up the tail of the procession.” 

Seated at the board on the queen’s left, Fordheim began his eager 
suggestions for the play. He was like another being with Elfrida’s 
strong, bright personality to guide and hold his nimble fancy. 

“T imagined you might like one of our own folk-tales done into a 
ballet and music-play, Majesty,” he began, when he had opened the 
subject. 

“That would be fine, would n’t it, Mark?” the queen said, looking 
across the board into her husband’s eyes. 

“T should think it ought to work out well,” agreed the prince. 
“Your scene painter can take local scenery, and the actors can ~ 
wear peasant costumes. Will the action be in the country—in the 
forest—or is it a fairy play?” 

“Tt is the story of Find-Birdie, Majesties,’ said the poet. 
“ Neither of you will remember it, of course, but it gives a chance for 
three transformation scenes, that I have lain awake now seven nights 
planning for, and just got the trick of.” 

“The story is familiar to us both,” came the prince’s quiet answer. 

“ But I—I should n’t care for a play made of it, I think,” put in 
the queen hastily. 

“Not, your Majesty?” asked Fordheim in a disappointed tone. 
“T’m sure you can never resist the transformation scenes of the rose- 
bush and the rose, the church and the candle, the water-fowl and 
the lake. Besides, the ballet will be so attractive, all costumed as 
little fairies in the latest styles from the Comédie. Do you dislike it, 
then, Majesty?” 
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“No,” said the queen, her eyes seeking those of her husband 
once more, with a pathetic intensity in their gaze. “I love it too 
well to share it with the world that way.” 

“A thousand thanks, my queen, for the intimation that all the 
world would hear of my poor little play. Yet all the world—for its 
author—would be there to listen to it when your royal self and the 
prince approved.” 

“My lord,” said Elfrida gently, fancying a hurt vanity in the 
poet’s tone, “ write me something to make me laugh on my birthday. 
I am all too ready to weep these times, and you can be so deliciously 
funny.” 

“The clown is sent back to his antics,” agreed Fordheim placidly. 
“The queen has said I am to be funny, and funny I will be, if I am 
obliged to cut my throat in some ridiculous fashion to accomplish it.” 


CHAPTER V 
THE CHAMBERLAIN SPEAKS 


“The people rule, for, after all, the power that makes a king can 
unmake him.” 

—EKRA’S ORATION BEFORE THE CORONATION OF HALFORD OF WALDAVIA. 

Mark and Elfrida lived together in a happy intimacy which was 
called by their court bourgeois. His position made the prince consort 
head of the Waldavian army, which he had thoroughly reorganized, 
modernizing its equipment and putting it upon a footing that drew 
forth Hagedorn’s deepest gratitude and admiration. His inches, his 
beauty, the old, old name that belonged to the soil, made him the idol 
of his soldiery, and he had developed a military policy at once bold 
and well suited to the small state with whose defense he was entrusted. 
Among the peasantry he was adored, and a native bard had given 
him the name of the Young Lion of Waldavia. 

Two years and more of wedded bliss had left the royal pair lovers. 
The prince’s game-bag was always carried to the queen’s cabinet, 
where he tallied over the day’s shooting like a boy, laying the fruit 
of his efforts at her feet as though otherwise there might not have 
been meat for the royal table. Questions of state, too, were discussed 
in that little room, for Elfrida of Waldavia had summoned to her 
aid the keenest and most progressive intellect of her little kingdom. 
They thought alike, these two, on all basic questions, and labored 
happily together for the building up of a new Waldavia. 

Two years of it, and half of another, and now the cloud in the 
sky, the day of reckoning, when the clause in the act of succession 
must be met and faced. 

The girl queen stood clinging to her tall husband’s arm, reaching 
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up to lay a soft cheek against his shoulder, to strengthen him for an 
interview with Scharff, who was down in the prince’s own cabinet. 

“The man is in constant communication with Ludwig—you must 
always remember that, Mark. Be careful what you say or even feel 
in his presence,” repeated Elfrida, trying fondly to school him. 

Prince Marcus bent his head and kissed her gently. 

“T’m not afraid of Scharff—now,” he returned quietly. “He 
keeps Ludwig on hand only as a second string to his bow. He 
would rather stay with you and me so long as victory perches on 
our banner. You are not usually apprehensive, girl—what’s the 
matter this morning?” 

“They let him in by Ekra’s door,” breathed the young queen, 
drawing away for a moment. “ Hadwig told me of it. That entrance 
is scarcely used now, and it was mere chance. But, Mark—Mark— 
all my bitter misfortunes have come to me through Ekra’s door.” 

The tall, blond fellow caught his slim wife about the waist and 
lifted her lightly from her feet. 

“Such a baby!” he whispered. “An old man walking in through 
a foolish door! If your peace of mind is to be assailed through that 
portal, we’ll have it nailed up.” 

“Tt’s Ekra’s door, Mark,” insisted Elfrida seriously, “taken from 
his last castle when it fell: and your great ancestor was hanged in the 
gaping archway that it left when it went down. Then my people—a 
treacherous lot—brought it and put it in my palace. It always scares 
me to look at it. There must be a drop of black blood in a line that 
is founded on a crime like that. Why, Ekra had made the Trostans— 
and they put him to death!” 

“ Most royal lines are founded on treachery,” said Mark, fondling 
her hair. “It was the fashion three or four hundred years ago. 
The race had got just far enough to know that it could lie, and not 
far enough to become aware that it paid better to speak the truth. 
Old Ekra would be comforted if he could see us to-day, Elfrida. After 
all, no doubt it was what he strove for. Perhaps if he had n’t been 
hanged in the doorway of his last castle, he would have pushed your 
great-great-grandfather off the throne after having put him upon it. 
It is the way ef king-makers.” 

“You need n’t laugh. It is built into my flesh and bones,” returned 
the young queen, “to be afraid of that which comes in by Ekra’s door. 
Hadwig used to point to it if I dared be naughty in sight of it and 
say, ‘Great Ekra, who made this kingdom and put you on your 
throne, is looking at you.’ And my tutor taught me to say, ‘ Ekra 
of Draven plucked the baronies that go to make the kingdom of 
Waldavia, like so many handkerchiefs, out of the pockets of Russia 
and Austria while those two countries wrestled together, and gave 
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the land to the Trostans to rule?’ You who have Ekra’s blood may 
defy it; but I am afraid.” 

For some reason which neither could understand, both young faces 
had gone very pale. They stood confronted a moment, looking deep 
into each other’s eyes. 

“We have been very happy, Mark,” breathed Elfrida, half un- 
consciously. 

“ Have been? ” countered the prince, with a sudden flash of laughter 
in his eyes, and the old high-hearted lift of his proud yellow head. 
“Have been? How dare you put our happiness in the past tense, 
you young rebel? We have been happy, we are happy, we shall be 
happy—who is to gainsay that?” 

And, leaving a lover’s kiss upon her lips, he turned to descend the 
great stairway and meet the chamberlain. 

Scharff stood beside a straight-backed, gilt-and-scarlet fauteuil, 
holding the wood gripped hard in one of his fat, pinky white hands. 
He looked uncomfortable, but determined. Mark had come down the 
stairs with a light heart, but something in his wife’s warning or in 
the face of the chamberlain chilled him. A shiver of apprehension 
went over him as he passed the lackeys in the antechamber and met 
the old man alone in the inner cabinet. 

“ Be seated, Herr Scharff,” he said gravely, after formal greetings 
had been exchanged. 

For two years this man had been the very obsequious supporter 
of the wishes of the crown, yet never trusted by either queen or 
prince. Now the chamberlain looked down at his narrow nails, perfect 
in their polish and trimming. 

Bidden to speak, “I have sought an interview alone with you, 
Highness,” he began smoothly, “upon my own responsibility. I do 
not come as the mouthpiece of the council, nor even as a humble friend 
of the throne, but as your own well-wisher.” 

The prince bowed with a creeping repulsion at the man’s servility. 

“Tam unaware, Highness, as to whether you are fully informed 
of the terms of the act of succession. I think you should be. You 
may be called upon shortly to make a great sacrifice for your country. 
You have the courage to face the worst—that we all know of you,” 
and a sudden heat of admiration leaped into the cold old face and 
warmed the words beyond their speaker’s intention. “If your High- 
ness will permit me, I know you to be truly what the people name 
you—the Young Lion of Waldavia. But you should be warned of 
this approaching crisis, and I fear you have not been.” 

His words added a touch of stony calm to the prince’s manner. 

“ Ekra of Draven was hanged for the sake of his country—or so the 
throne hae claimed ever since—hanged like a sheep-stealing peasant— 
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and the men of his blood are not less ready to-day to give all for 
queen and country.” 

“ Death—physical pain—yes, you would not be found wanting 
there, Highness. We moderns have invented subtler torments for 
ourselves. We have emotions—nuances of feeling that great Ekra 
knew not of. I thought perhaps her Majesty would have mentioned 
that clause in the succession, now. No? It is left for me, then. I 
do not deprecate what was done at the time; I will not pay yon the 
sorry compliment of apologizing for the acts of the throne or council ; 
but I sympathize, Highness. If you will permit me the liberty—I 
sympathize.” 

“ Speak out,” prompted the prince hoarsely. 

“ The—ah—question of succession,” began Scharff, choosing his 
words like a man crossing a brook upon uneven stepping-stones. 
“ Ludwig of Czegland is, as you know of course, the only heir to the 
Waldavian throne. That the kingdom should now fall into his hands— 
a prince rejected as the queen’s suitor, infuriated, insulted, with a 
grudge to pay upon us all—is plainly a calamity That his succession 
must come about through a greater calamity—the loss of our beloved 
queen, whom God preserve—does not keep us from considering this 
second disaster; and we——” 

“ All this is ancient history, Herr Scharff,” said the prince sharply. 
“ What is the real issue of this meeting between you and me?” 

The chamberlain glanced fleetingly up from his nails, then came 
back to their study with more apparent interest than ever. 

“Surely you will hold me clear of offense, Highness, for you are 
well aware the reasons were not personal which made necessary the 
provision. The council was loath to drop the consideration of Ludwig 
of Czegland as a candidate for her Majesty’s hand and accept yourself.” 

Mark acknowledged this with a quiet bend of the head. 

“So averse was her Majesty to her cousin Ludwig, so favorable 
to yourself, that she made no objection to the fifth clause in the 
act of succession.” 

“And that clause?” prompted the prince. 

“That,” said Scharff, looking attentively at the floor now, “ stipu- 
lated that the marriage might be annulled in three years if it proved 
to be without issue.” A moment later, in a soft, half fearful voice, 
he added, “The queen signed that.” 

There was silence in the little room, so that the steps of an attend- 
ant moving in the outer chamber became distinctly audible. Prince 
Marcus got suddenly to his feet, Scharff coming up with him as 
though they were moved by one spring. The younger man was aware 
only of a desperate anxiety to guard from the chamberlain knowledge 
of the fact that Elfrida had not told him of this condition. Three 
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years—it had seemed a lifetime to the girl of twenty. She had not 
fought this clause as he would have done could he have known. 

“ It—the action is not unheard of in such cases. It has been done 
before, Highness,” hurried the chamberlain in anxious tones. “I 
could cite you the instances by name (though such matters are, of 
course, court secrets) where the throne has divorced a consort—the 
marriage being without issue—to make a more politic marriage, one 
that would leave the country less at the mercy of its enemies in case 
of the sovereign’s death.” p 

“Great God! ”—the words burst out like a groan. 

“Her Majesty was but a girl—pray pardon me for speaking so 
freely—she was fearful lest the marriage upon which her heart was 
set be refused her entirely. The council could do that, Highness.” 

“ Are you excusing my wife—to me?” Marcus of Draven fairly 
roared. 

And the chamberlain looked over his shoulder toward the curtains 
in the archway. After a pause of evident trepidation, Scharff bent 
forward and whispered, as though to hint to his royal companion how 
conversation of this nature should be conducted, 

“Your union, Highness, has lasted to within six months of the 
specified three years.” 

The prince put a steady hand before his eyes for a moment. 

“ She—she told me at the time, Herr Scharff,” he said finally, in 
a low tone. “Her Majesty is always right. She—it is the country 
first—with both of us. If I could be sure the council would not bring 
forward Ludwig of Czegland. That would be a nightmare too awful 
for a daylight reality.” 

Elfrida would have said that Mark had forgotten he spoke to 
the secret emissary of the king whom he miscalled. 

Scharff’s face reddened. He was becoming angry, and by that 
same token forgetting his diplomacy. In such a humor he was liable 
to let out something of advantage to the man who addressed him. 

“The queen owes her country—a successor,” he said sharply. 

“ And God—as it would seem—for the present—having denied her 
one, the council having put me outside the succession, you think it 
prudent she should espouse the man who is heir to the throne? ” 

“ We do,” said Scharff. “ We think it better to come into Ludwig’s 
hands willingly than with apparent reluctance. The council is unani- 
mous for Ludwig,” repeated the old man in a monotonous voice. A 
dull red had risen under his wrinkles at the closing words of the 
prince consort. “The marriage will be annulled at the end of 
three years. I came as a friend to consult with you about this matter 
and to—to—if I might be—to offer my sympathy.” 

“ Oh—your sympathy!” Mark turned and walked swiftly to and 
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fro in the small apartment, so that Scharff had much ado, standing 
with a shaking hand upon the chair back, watching warily, to keep 
his face to his royal companion at all times. It would have been 
comical had it not been so deadly. 

“Poor princes,” groaned the young fellow, “that have not the 
rights of the meanest peasant! To have the council invading the 
privacy of a marriage with its—sympathy. Oh, it is intolerable! ” 

“ Highness—I pray—softly!” almost whimpered the chamberlain, 
still agonizedly mindful of the lackeys in the antechamber. 

“You have come with your sympathy to me,” Marcus of Draven 
went on, unheeding. “ But remember that the cruel punishment falls 
in this case upon the woman. My wife must not only be torn away, 
but I have surprised from you, Herr Scharff, the secret that the 
council is resolute now to marry the crown to Ludwig. My God! ”— 
he wheeled suddenly upon the other. “ How can you men excuse to 
yourselves a crime like that?” 

“ Highness,” began the chamberlain, with more dignity than had 
yet been his, “a kingdom is an express train. Its progress cannot 
always be stopped to defend that which chances to be upon the track, 
or posterity, plunging through the fogs behind us, will run into wreck 
and ruin. There are big virtues, like great caravansaries, so large 
that they house murderers and thieves, with kings and courtiers. Such 
a virtue is patriotism; and to its making may go most of the actions 
men call vicious. If this were not so, if stern patriots stopped to 
consult the heart, and blenched for personal preference, the woman 
washing by the river, the little child, school satchel in hand, creeping 
through the morning streets, must lie bleeding under the knives of 
tyrants, and the smoke that greets the returning reaper rise not from 
the chimney but from the charred ruins of small homes. Your posi- 
tion and her Majesty’s may shift from that of being raised upon a 
throne to being raised upon a cross. God bids us set the tower in the 
sea that its burning heart may light the mariner home.” 

Prince Marcus put up a protesting hand as he came to station 
opposite his visitor. 

“Keep your eloquence for the council—for the parliament,” he 
said sternly. “ Youll need it all when you have done this thing. If 
her people will not protect a young and loving wife—why, then God 
defend us, for we have no refuge.” 

“There are many young and loving wives in Waldavia,” said 
Scharff, pale with anxious apprehension, but persisting. “There is 
but one queen. In the name of these others, she is called upon to 
keep a peaceful country for us, not to plunge us into war that her 
own heart may be spared.” 

“ War!” echoed the prince suddenly. “ It could be settled that way.” 
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“The council do not agree with you, Highness,” returned Scharff 
coldly. “War has ever brought down on us the blundering interfer- 
ence of other nations. We are in the condition of the man and wife 
who lived in the house with a policeman—we cannot enjoy our family 
rows in peace. In establishing our royal line, the stronger powers 
are also to be reckoned with. Too many of them have younger sons 
out of a job who would fall in agreeably for the Waldavian throne. 
Let us not cal! the attention of outsiders to our predicament.” 

Mark had sunk into his chair again, but-without bidding his visitor 
be seated. 

“Ts this all?” he inquired. “I am notified—that is, I am formally 
reminded—of my doom, that I may not fail to prepare myself. Is 
that it, Herr Scharff?” 

The chamberlain bowed low, actually aware that in this interview 
which he had sought—lest perchance the queen begin planning to 
undermine the council and have the act of succession set aside—Mark 
had turned the veteran diplomat inside out and learned details he 
never meant to tell concerning Ludwig. 

“Then I may bid you good morning,” said the young man, rising 
and going again to the window. 

Scharff backed out, bowing, regarding with curious eyes which 
held their trace of pity that tall, stark figure at the window. 


CHAPTER VI 
IN THE QUEEN'S CABINET 
“ What man does n’t know won’t hurt him.” 
—WALDAVIAN SAYING. 

MEANTIME, upstairs in the queen’s cabinet, a dainty little apart- 
ment like a jewel-box, finished in the wonderful red cedar of the 
mountain country, Elfrida walked to and fro and wrung her hands. 

“ What is it, Majesty? ” 

The inquiry came, deep-throated, from an old woman in peasant 
garb, who stood within the heavy rose-colored hangings and curtsied. 

“Oh, it’s you, Hadwig?” ejaculated the queen, turning with a 
shuddering start. 

The old nurse looked down and smoothed her great white linen 
apron with tremulous, knotted fingers. 

“Yes,” she returned; “yes, Majesty, it’s old Hadwig. Who 
else should it be when her baby is in trouble? Does the brow ache, 
little one? Let me unbind the hair and rub that head as I have often 
done before. A crown is poor wearing for a girl like you. Come to 
Hadwig. Hadwig will make it right.” 

She seated herself with simple dignity, and held out loving arms 
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to the distraught young figure that flitted from casement to casement 
of the room. Elfrida turned and threw herself on her knees beside 
her nurse. 

“Oh, not my head, but my heart—Hadwig—Hadwig, they are 
breaking my heart!” she cried as she buried her face against the 
apron where so many childish griefs had been wept out. 

“ Will thy man be taken from thee?” asked the peasant. “ Will 
they divorce him and force another upon thee? Is that it?” 

The impending calamity was in the air. All Waldavia, from high- 
est to lowest, felt it. 

The queen raised her head to look into the old eyes bent so fondly 
upon her. 

“That is what they will do,” she moaned. “I myself signed the 
act of succession which gives them the right to do it!” 

“Tt is because thou hast no child—not so?” the old woman 
inquired finally. 

The queen nodded, slow tears dripping down her cheeks. 

“T thought nothing of it when I signed the act,” she said brokenly. 
“T was frantic with fear that they would deny me the man I love— 
would force me into a marriage with Ludwig. It seemed a little 
thing to promise. Oh, Hadwig, what shall I do? What shall I do?” 

The old nurse patted the slim white hands that lay in her lap. She 
pressed her lips hard together and drew the shaggy white brows over 
her old eyes. 

“Men,” she began musingly. “ What fools they are! Ever think- 
ing to serve their ends through the mysteries of birth and death. God 
knows, I who am a woman, and old, would have counselled you never 
to sign such a paper as that, little one. Why, you and Prince Marcus, 
whom God defend, might have ten sons; but we must not set times 
for Providence, and promise those babes to Waldavia as though they 
were bales of goods to be delivered at a merchant’s warehouse. I 
was married five years before Heaven sent me any children—yet I 
have been the mother of eight.” 

“ Yes—yes—yes!” said the queen feverishly. “ All that would 
comfort me, Hadwig, but for this movement of the council. They 
have warned me, and will warn the prince, that action must be taken 
immediately for the annulment of the marriage upon the date set. 
In some way that no one knows of, Ludwig has been made aware of 
the secret clause in the succession, and we are watched.” 

“Watched!” echoed the old woman, sucking in her lips. “ Still, 
the thing might be managed.” 

“Tf you are thinking of having an infant smuggled into the 
apartment,” said the young queen very low, and glancing fearfully 
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mind already, and there’s no chance, Hadwig—no chance. Ludwig, 
as heir to the crown, has a right to send a representative to the birth 
chamber. He would send his sister. If you think that Augusta of 
Czegland could be deceived, why, you think more than I do. My 
mistress of the robes has married Sir Julian Scharff. She would 
know anything that was done in the palace—and she has married 
Scharff, Hadwig. Scharff belongs to Ludwig of Czegland much more 
than he does to me. Oh, no; we should only make a failure of that.” 

The peasant did not state whether the idea had been her own or 
not; she merely dropped the subject as settled. 

“ Well—well—well,” she whispered gently, “and the dear man 
must be given up. We all have our sorrows. Death might have taken 
him—he is a soldier.” 

“No!” cried Queen Elfrida, springing to — feet and beginning 
to pace the small apartment. “ That is not all. They could not dare 
force this upon me but as the prologue to a marriage with Ludwig. 
That is what it means. That is all it can mean. But they shall not! 
I will not. I will appeal to my people.” 

The old woman murmured a prompt assent. She believed that 
the people of the land would see her darling safe. 

“We are a civilized country,” went on the young queen bitterly. 
“The merchant’s wife—the stone-cutter’s daughter—the very crossing- 
sweeper’s beggar consort—may sleep in peace and safety and purity 
beside her lord. But the queen—oh, a queen is not a wife! What she 
is to her consort, let who will or who can say—but certainly she is 
not a wife. She is the council’s instrument, and glory—and slave.” 

“Na, na, little one—I will not have it so—nor thy people will 
not have it so. Go, then, to this council who set themselves up to be 
so wise and tell them that thou art queen of Waldavia 

“ And that I have signed an act whereby my husband can be arbi- 
trarily divorced from me in a few months!” cried Elfrida, with 
burning eyes. “They will uphold me in that. They will say that 
the qrueen’s command must be carried out.” 

“Pardon, then, Majesty,’ murmured the old woman, after a 
thoughtful silence; “the great have their own way of living, and we 
who are the cobble-stones in the street can only say of them, ‘It is 
well.’ Perhaps you will be very angry at what I have to suggest; but 
it is not wicked.” 

She was bending forward to whisper, the stiffly starched white 
linen of her head-gear rattling as she trembled a bit at her own 
temerity. 

“Well?” 

The old nurse looked sideways at her royal mistress. The devo- 
tion of Wilhelm of Fordheim to the queen was notorious throughout 
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the land. Some had even hinted at an answering predilection on 
Elfrida’s part. “Her—her son,” faltered the nurse, “the son of 
Augusta of Czegland.” 

The queen drew back coldly and flung old Hadwig’s hand from 
her. “ Are you suggesting that I should ask my council to marry the 
crown to Wilhelm of Fordheim?” she asked bitterly. “I think 
they might do it. His mother is go-between for Scharff and Ludwig. 
Her ambition for her son would lead her to use for that son all the 
machinery she has in her hands for her brother’s enterprise. Oh, no 
doubt they ’d do it—but how would that save me my prince? ” 

The bleared old eyes looked fondly, anxiously, into the flashing 
young ones. “But if the Lord of Fordheim loved you well enough 
to let you live as you pleased, Majesty? How if you ruled him so that 
while he bore the name of husband—he was no husband? Oh, are you 
angry? I should not have said such words!” 

“ Hush ! ” 

For one tense moment Elfrida stared fiercely into the wrinkled 
face that looked meekly back at her. Then her hot eyes were quenched 
in tears, she drooped forward upon the broad breast that had cradled 
her baby griefs and sobbed out a heart of woe. 

“Divorce Mark,” she moaned. “Put another to wearing his 
honors? Oh, have I come to this—to this—to this! And you—Had- 
wig—to propose such a step to me!” 

After a time the shaken young form grew calmer. Elfrida raised 
her head from ker nurse’s shoulder, dried her eyes, and said in an 
emptied, toneless ‘voice: 

“Tt could not answer, after all. But our case is desperate. Ill 
talk it over with Mark.” 

“My God!—no—not now! That would be to spoil all,” cried the 
nurse, flinging up her hands in horror. 

“Oh, yes, I shall,” asserted the queen nervelessly. “ He is all I 
have—father, mother, brothers, and sisters; all the relatives and inti- 
mates that happier people have are just Mark, to me. When there is 
anything hard or dreadful in my life I must have him to help me 
through it.” 

“ But, little one,” protested the peasant woman, “this is not a 
matter for him to plan. This is women’s business. Prince Mark 
must be told nothing while your marriage is a-making. When it’s 
done you save his happiness; but while it’s doing you tell him noth- 
ing—nothing. That is the way. He would never believe nor 
understand. He will be jealous and spoil all.” 

“Leave me, Hadwig,” said the queen, sinking into a chair by the 
window. “{ must think.” 

The old woman backed to the door, the slow, difficult tears of 
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age dropping over her withered cheeks. Elfrida looked up when 
the last curtsy was being made in the archway, and cried out sharply: 

“What is it, nurse?” 

At the words the old peasant ran to cast herself down at the royal 
knees, crying out: 

“ Have I offended, Majesty? Are you angry with old Hadwig? 
Before God, I meant no ill! I should not have presumed, but—I can- 
not bear to see you weep. It would be right. In the eyes of God the 
Lord of Fordheim would be no husband to you. I meant no ill.” 

“No, no, my dear old nurse,” said the young queen, putting down 
an absent hand which was instantly seized and covered with kisses. 
“T am not angry—only in trouble. You have the dear-bought wis- 
dom of years, and it is that which those in trouble need. But I 
must think. I must be alone to think, and my—the prince will soon 
return from talking to Herr Scharff. Leave me now, Hadwig.” 

And the old soul, not much comforted, backed slov'y from the 
room, leaving her enigmatic foster child sunk in her che *, her head 
gripped hard between both hands, deep in her desperate problem. 


CHAPTER VII 
MARCUS AND ELFRIDA 
“ Never, never will I forsake thee.” 
—WALDAVIAN TALE. 

AtonE in her cabinet the queen of Waldavia counted the moments 
till her consort should come, as a sick man counts the watches of the 
night. Hers was a fiery spirit, salient, aggressive, lacking the ponder- 
ous poise, the reserve power, which she found in Mark, and upon 
which she rested as a child upon the breast of its mother. 

When that steady tread was heard in the outer chamber she first 
cowered in her chair, trembling. But when the hangings were brushed 
aside and the prince came in, she flew to him with a strangled cry, 
clutched both small hands upon the shoulders of his coat and clung 
so, sobbing, burying her face against his breast, shaking him with the 
vehemence of her grief. 

“ Forgive—forgive—forgive! Oh, Mark, forgive me for signing 
that horrible paper! How could I guess? I never thought—I was 
so afraid they would refuse you to me. Ludwig had become a night- 
mare,” she sobbed. 

“Dearest ”—his tones had a note of gentle reproof—“ must I 
forgive you for the exquisite happiness you have conferred upon me? 
For loving me but too well? Oh, Elfrida, between you and me the 
word forgive should never be used.” 

For a moment the queen lay passive, the first transport of her 
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grief exhausted ; then she whispered hoarsely, lifting her head a little 
to glance about her. 

“But what shall we do, Mark? Oh, Mark, what shall we do?” 

“ We are in the hands of God,” said the prince gravely. “ We”— 
his voice failed him for an instant—“we must be glad to remember 
that such happiness as ours was. We must face the future bravely, 
my heart’s heart. There is no way out for us.” 

Across the woman’s mind, torn as she was by a grief so acute 
that she ached physically with its torture, swept the breath of a spring 
morning in the Walds. Again she saw this man who had become 
part of her very life resigning her because fate willed it. After its 
brief respite of despair, in which strength was gathered, her spirit 
mounted again to the militant. 

“No, no!” she cried sharply. “I am the queen. I will not have 
it so.” 

“You are the queen,” echoed her husband gently, “and as such 
mere in the power of your council than a woman of the people. You 
and I must face the facts, Elfrida. There is no way out. I know 
from Scharff that Ludwig has been approached.” 

The queen drew back and stared at him with a wild look in which 
horror and anger mingled equally. 

“ Yes—they have offered me to that man,” she whispered finally, 
“me—a wife! They have talked to that beast of my union with 
him—my union—your wife, Mark! Oh, the shame—the profanation— 
the degradation of it!” 

“They are only men, Elfrida, with mistaken ideas of their duty 
to their country,” said the prince wearily. “If you and I were dead 
to-morrow, they would still be tinkering petty schemes for the for- 
warding of Waldavia. You love your country, too. I would have 
said yesterday that I could make any sacrifice for it.” 

“ Anything—anything—but to lose you!” The young queen struck 
her hands hard together, and began to weep bitterly and aloud. “And 
I’m not even permitted to die in peace. I couldn’t lay my honors 
and burdens down when the cross was too heavy to be borne. My 
people—my poor peasants! I’d remember in the grave how Ludwig 
would harry them. Beside yours, my ancestors are new-comers in 
this land, but nobody can say we have n’t been a devoted line. If it 
were not for that, Mark, you and I would leave all this and go away 
somewhere that we could be happy together. But we could n’t build 
true content on forsaking a trust, could we? It would mean far worse 
than war to my poor country, would n’t it?” 

The man shook his head. This swift outcropping of the states- 
man’s thought in her moments of most passionate feeling was peculiar 
to the girlish queen, and to him infinitely appealing. 
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“No, no,” he agreed; “ you can’t do that, Frida; even if I would 
permit—and I never would—your own heart would not let you. Some- 
where in my arms you would be pining to remember that the clock 
of civilization had been turned back a whole century in Waldavia, 
that you and I might be happy. You could but feel in our selfish 
security that such action meant serfdom—peonage—slavery in the 
fields along with beasts of burden—flogged backs, cowed hearts, numbed 
minds, for children yet unborn.” 

He looked at her gently, considerately, as a father might look at 
a child in terror and trouble. He knew the passionate, imperious 
nature with which he had to deal, the revolt which this coercion would 
evoke from her; but he was well aware, too, of the big brain this 
girl possessed ; he imagined how, when the hot human feeling of the 
event had quieted dewn, she would return to her attitude of queen 
and ruler; how she would, if she had sacrificed any jot of it, pine for 
the authority which made it possible for her to work out the future 
of her kingdom as ar expert works out a chess problem. No, no— 
she was a woman, his wife; he loved her as she loved him, passionately, 
absorbingly ; but there was more in the matter than that. If the heart 
of the woman was ground to powder, he must save the queen her 
authority untouched—he must for his soul’s sake and the sake of the 
future. 

Elfrida pushed her kneeling body back from him with a hand laid 
flat against his breast. She stared curiously into his face with tear- 
less eyes. 

“ Mark,” she said suddenly, “you are thinking of giving me up. 
You are meditating treachery to your wife, that you may be faithful, 
as you would say, to queen and country.” 

She leaped suddenly to her feet and began walking up and down 
the room again. 

“T will not have it!” she panted, her voice rising as she went 
on. “I am the queen. I rule in Waldavia. I will appeal from the 
council to my people. I will put on the dress of a peasant and go 
afoot out among them, telling them what shameful alternative my 
council offers a decent women, a pure wife, and their queen. I will 
beg every loving spouse, every happy husband—yes, every son or 
daughter of such a union—to stand to my cause.” 

Mark rose and attempted to walk with her, supporting her slen- 
der, shaking figure. 

“ Dearest—dearest, they all know what war with Czegland means. 
They have been terrorized by Ludwig’s army so long that they will 
never doubt the event of such a war. Poor, pitiful yokels—their 
dull, scratched polls could only hold the one idea that defying Ludwig 
meant becoming subjects to Ludwig.” 
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“T brought them trial by jury,” whispered Elfrida, repressed by 
her husband’s calm, if not soothed by it. “They can’t forget the 
many improvements in their condition since I have been old enough 
to have things in my own hands. Why, Mark, I freed the last of the 
serfs—I did that. And I would be asking only the right of a wife 
to be true to her husband! ” 

She was like a sleep walker who moves about in a nightmare and 
cannot waken. 

“Tf my own people deny me,” she said finally, “there is England. 
If one could trust the foreigners! If one could trust anybody. Even 
you had treacherous thoughts of failing me a moment ago, Mark.” 

“TI will never fail you—but in this I cannot help you, and 
there is the bitterness of death,” said the husband in a low tone. 
“You do not want outside interference from other powers, Frida. A 
man is head of his own house—possibly ; no man is head of a thousand 
houses. Can you ask whom you will to dinner in any peasant’s hut 
and feel sure of their good will to the visitor? In point of fact, the 
Jand belongs to the man living on it. It is so with a country. No 
ruler can invite another nation into his domain, and guard them as 
his guests, without the full consent of all the people. Your foreign 
powers would come into a house divided; and perhaps when the 
difficulty was settled, we and your people should be worse off.” 

They had paused at a window overlooking the terrace that led 
dewn to the main street. Within sight was the square where trolleys 
hummed and passed, and electric lights were beginning to wink like 
fireflies. The movement of the people, the flashing by of quick equi- 
pages, brought a soothing sense of human kinship. 

“Tt can’t be so bad, Mark,” whispered Elfrida, drooping against 
his shculder. “There must be a way.” 

“Yes,” returned the man steadily; “there is a way. I have 
thought it out while you were talking of these other things.” He 
smoothed her hair with fingers grown suddenly firm. “As a widow, 
your grief might—it surely would—prove a protection from the 
instant urging of a marriage with Ludwig. Dearest, I would seem 
to forsake you if I laid down my life here; but I believe you know 
that this would not be so. You must not think of it as pitiable, nor 
grieve for me because it seems the only way. We have had years of 
exquisite happiness together—you gave them to me. It was more to 
be your lover—your husband—than to have lived a long, successful 
life without that divine joy in it. I am thirty; but I can go now, 
feeling that I have lived.” 

The dignified finality of his speech froze her with terror. He 
seemed already a world away from her hot resentment, her tumult of 
revolt. She turned and gripped him with cold, tense fingers. 
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“No, no! Not that! You dare not leave me so, Mark! Have 
you forgotten our bond? ‘If you will never forsake me, then I 
will never forsake you.’ And I’ll never give you up, Mark—never. 
You think I care more for my position than I do. I can’t live with- 
out you. I might try. I know what you see in me that makes you 
think I should regret the crown if ever I surrendered it. I might 
make the attempt to feed my woman’s heart on duty and ambition; 
but I’d die—I’d die, dear heart. They would kill me, among 
them.” 

He drew the half frantic young creature to a seat beside him on 
a couch. 

“Love,” he began tenderly, “my life is yours to do with as you 
will. I thought the giving of it up would serve you best. I can see 
no other way.” 

“There is—there is another—well, perhaps not a way, but at 
least a chance.” 

She held him a moment, looking in his face with passionate inten- 
sity, as though she would read his very soul. 

“T can say anything to you, Mark, can’t I?” she asked, finally. 
“T must be able to, for you are all I have—father and mother to 
me, and part of my own soul. You’ll never be shocked and recoil 
from me, will you, Mark?” 

For answer he drew closer the arm he had laid about her, his 
kind eyes upon hers. 

“Bend down your face, then.” She lifted her hands and took the 
close-cropped blond head between the palms. “ Listen,” she whis- 
pered. “Hadwig put the idea into my head. She is old, and has 
known so many of the tragic things of life. Listen.” 

Mark sat like a rock while the whispering voice went on; but the 
last vestige of color ebbed from his cheeks till, when she made an end 
and looked with agony into his eyes, he was able to return that gaze 
without averting his own. 

“It would be better—than Ludwig,” he said finally. “Wilhelm 
is a good fellow. I wonder I hadn’t thought of that. The horror 
of seeing you sacrificed to that brute was what shook me so; and yet 
I never considered—it—it never came to my mind—that a marriage 
less repulsive might be arranged.” 

The red ran up over Frida’s pale face. “It isn’t that,” she pro- 
tested. “Didn’t I make you understand? MHadwig says that if 
I marry some one who is devoted enough to me, I can have my 
freedom.” 

The prince appeared not to have heard the concluding words, or 
possibly he did not sense their meaning. “ Wilhelm loves you, cer- 
tainly,” he began thoughtfully. 
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“And you,” she countered swiftly, jealously. “He loves us both. 
He’s devoted to you, Mark. I should n’t consider him except for that. 
He is weak-willed and effeminate—but devoted to you.” 

“Give it up, Frida. Don’t try it, dearest. Trust me—it can’t 
be done. You will entangle yourself in something repulsive. . Better 
just look on the man you marry as a husband—leave me out of the 
question.” 

“ No—no,” broke in the queen imperiously. “There shall be no 
marriage except in this way—a mere blind. I will not consider any- 
thing else. I cannot, Mark.” 

She looked from her shelter on his broad breast into the kind, 
strong face above her. “ You open the question to him, Mark,” she 
whispered coaxingly. “I—I mean to go through with it, and I think 
it can be made to answer our desperate purpose; but just now I— 
1’m—you open the question to him, dear.” 

He gazed down at her, so storm-beaten yet so dauntless, and won- 
dered if she knew her power upon men. He saw the folly of such a 
woman hoping that any man, her wedded husband, could be forced 
or cajoled into resigning her. Almost a smile twitched his lips as 
he fancied what tow to the fire of passion would be the ante-nuptial 
vows she meant to exact—poor child. Wilhelm, whom they both 
loved, could never stand such a strain; and his connection with 
Ludwig would bring about complications that must engulf them all 
in ruin. But could he utter these things to her, racked with anxiety 
concerning a worse fate, trying only in her simplicity to cling to 
him and save, if it might be, their daily bread of happiness? He 
could not. 

A shudder went through his big frame, his head drooped. “ Frida,” 
came from him finally in a stricken whisper, “ Frida—I can’t. I 
ean’t.” 

The woman slipped down and knelt once more before him, embrac- 
ing his knees with sudden desperate energy. 

“ Oh, Mark—Mark—Mark!” she cried. “ Don’t fail me. Don’t 
abandon me to them. You are all I have. Say it, dear—promise 
once more—‘ If you will never forsake me, then I will never forsake 
you ! 

What could he answer her? Just what he did answer in a voice 
of anguish. “Yes, yes, dear”—drawing her up once more to the 
haven of his arms. “I will—anything you ask me. But I must 
have time. I must sound Fordheim. If he took it wrong, I should 
feel like killing him. Give me a little time. I will do my best.” 

And Elfrida, queen of Waldavia, spent at last, and taking refuge 
in his strength, murmured, “I know you think me unwomanly. You 
must almost hate me. But it’s for you, Mark—for us.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE REVIEW 


“ The soldiers are the right and left hand of the throne.” 
—WALDAVIAN SAYING. 

Two figures, a man’s and a woman’s, clad in uniforms so alike that, 
but for her riding skirt and side-saddle, one would have said they 
belonged to the same regiment, rode down a long lane of cheering, 
shouting people. It was the queen of Waldavia and her consort return- 
ing from their annual review of the troops. The day had been a 
perfect one, full of the sunshine and crisp air of early autumn in 
that mountain land. The royal pair rode close enough to speak 
together in lowered tones. 

“T thought there seemed less enthusiasm than last year,” said 
the queen, playing with her riding-crop and looking down. 

“You are over-apprehensive,” rejoined the prince. “ You look 
for the blow everywhere, because we have been shown the stick. The 
people are very fond of you, Frida.” 

“ And of you, Mark,” the young queen cut in jealously. “Didn't 
you hear the old men back there? They were saying to each other 
as you passed that it was Frederick IV of Germany as he rode through 
the streets of London, a young man. You know those old Germans 
we brought over to train the young soldiers—that is their highest 
compliment.” 

The sun took every bit of burnished metal on arms and accoutre- 
ments and turned it to gold. ‘The troops on either side and behind 
them moved in orderly procession. The people beyond shouted loyal 
delight ; yet Queen Elfrida was right; underneath it all was a feeling 
of uneasiness, unrest. The country was felt to be at a parting of the 
ways, and too much loyalty to Prince Marcus to-day might mean 
disloyalty to King Ludwig to-morrow. On the balconies the women 
whispered together. 

“A handsome pair,” said Madame Vibert to Lady Scharff—the 
erstwhile Madame Bovard—as the riders passed. 

“ Beautiful is the pudding that tastes good,” returned that dame 
sententiously. “ Heaven was against that union from the first. The 
curse of Czegland was certainly upon it—but the queen would have 
him. Ah, well—he is a handsome boy.” 

“ A wilful woman is like a wailing child—we give it anything to 
hush it,” put in Madame Konks softly. “After all, a queen is but 
a woman. I remember so well when her Majesty was a little girl and 
sat on my knee. She was a headstrong child then.” 

“If what one hears is to be believed, there is discipline in store 
for that beloved one,” suggested Madame Vibert sighingly. 
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“ Ludwig of Czegland, do you mean?” asked some one bluntly. 

“TIsn’t it rather indecent—rather more indecent than usual, I 
mean—to talk about the queen’s marriage, while she is still a wife?” 
asked the chamberlain’s lady, shrugging her shoulders in her usual 
half-cynical fashion. 

“ As to that, royalty is above decency; it’s only the nobility and 
gentry that have to behave themselves; kings and peasants do as 
they please,” laughed a slender, bright-eyed little Frenchwoman from 
the window behind the balcony. 

“Look! Look! You people are missing everything with your 
gossip,” admonished a stout dame from within. The procession had 
turned into the square and the huzzars were saluting the queen. “Oh, 
beautiful!” cried the same voice. “TI love to see that done.” 

The party on the balcony looked at each other guiltily, for the 
speaker was none other than Augusta of Czegland. 

Meantime, the queen’s own regiment having passed in single file 
and saluted her, the royal pair proceeded with a lesser escort toward 
the palace. 

“Tt is the last thing that keeps us in Luxen,” said the queen in 
a weary voice. 

“The last thing,” echoed the prince, looking anywhere but in her 
dear face. “I have made all arrangements with Fordheim for our 
stay at the hunting-lodge in Ueberwald. It is a plain thing to the 
people and the court that you and I, facing a possible separation, 
would choose to retire a little from the world.” 

She listened in aching silence. Her heart bled pity as he labored 
out sentence after sentence. 

“ Mark—Mark—oh, who could be like you!” she breathed. 

“You must n’t commend me too much,” the prince went on. “I 
could n’t open up that question to him, Frida—I couldn’t. It’s 
like asking a man to cut his own throat—and cut it slowly. I told 
him that when we were up at Ueberwald you had something to propose 
to him, and that I would see he had the opportunity to discuss it 
with you. We will live very intimately there. Wilhelm is to be in 
the suite with me, and take the place of my secretary.” 

Elfrida had gone a little white, but she held bravely to her 
purpose. “It’s all I ask of you, dear,” she said softly. “I will 
manage for us both. I know I’m handling dynamite. I don’t forget 
that Wilhelm is Ludwig’s nephew. I know what I shall ask of him 
will be a test of his loyalty to me individually. I feel that for me 
to beg you to enter such an arrangement is a bitter test of your love 
for me——” 

“Were past any such personal considerations,” asserted the prince 
firmly. “I will do what you ask, from now on—when I can.” 
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“T must have some opportunities—many—to meet Fordheim alone, 
in a familiar way, not as I would here,” the queen pursued feverishly. 
“T want to reéstablish the relations there were between us as children. 
Don’t you remember the summers at Kragenwald, when we four played 
together? If Wilhelm and I were talking quietly as we used to then 
sometimes, I believe I could sound him. I think I might be able to 
find what he would feel, what he would do, without disclosing our 
plan.” 

The prince sighed heavily. It was evident to his more direct 
masculine understanding that his wife contemplated laying a sort of 
siege to young Fordheim. He doubted that the emotions such a course 
must arouse would tend to produce the state of mind she desired. Yet 
he knew that Elfrida, in her despair, might open many an enterprise 
that womanly and queenly dignity would hold her from carrying to its 
conclusion. So much he trusted, and like a wise man held his peace. 

The proud head drooped a bit, and she forgot to raise it and bow 
to the cheering people on every side. She forbore to look at her hus- 
band. More patient of pain, more submissive to fate, as women are, 
the yet writhed, and strove to hide her writhing from love’s eyes, 
which are so terribly keen. 

They lunched alone, or as near alone as royalty can ever be, in the 
queen’s cabinet. Here Elfrida took up the interrupted conversation 
at the point where it had dropped. 

“We will play at being peasants, up there in Ueberwald,” she said 
musingly. “I shall wear nothing but the peasant costume, and I 
will make you a potage as I did last year.” 

The dessert was placed, the servants sent away. 

“Oh, God, if only we were peasants!” she broke out suddenly, 
looking across the board with desolate eyes. “If we might eat our 
bread safely—together! If the rest of the world would but leave us 
our little bit of happiness!” 

The prince’s only answer was a look of pitiful tenderness. 

“We stand frightfully alone,” sighed the queen. 

“You know best about Kassandra,” said Mark gently. “I have 
been fancying that Fordheim’s melancholy was due to a hopeless 
attachment in that quarter. I taxed him with it once, and he did 
not deny it. If it were so, your plan——” 

The queen looked oddly at her husband. Her surer feminine 
instinct had divined for years the true attitude of matters between 
these two near friends of the throne. 

“T would let match-making alone,” she said finally, with a half- 
sad little smile ‘“ You are much more likely to be a success planning 
a military campaign, Mark.” 

* So I think, and so I shall in the future,” returned the prince, 
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glad to see her interested in anything outside their own domestic 
affairs. 

“Tn the future? Why, you have n’t moved in the matter, surely? ” 
asked Elfrida. “And without consulting me, too?” 

“You must pardon me, dear.” Mark smiled deprecatingly. “We 
have had much else to think of. No, I have not moved in the affair; 
some time ago I promised Fordheim my good offices, and talked the 
greater part of an evening to the countess, getting the strangest answers 
a man ever had. But you are right—I was never meant for the 
business. That night as we were leaving the ball-room she put a bit 
a paper with writing on it in my hand. I have it here somewhere. She 
would not mind your reading it;” and he produced the torn end 
of a musical programme, smoothed it out, and laid it in the queen’s 
lap. 

On it she read, in the crabbed, angular handwriting which was 
familiar to her, 


The Duke of Fordheim bought me like so much merchandise. There- 
fore I am his property and his son’s property if either choose to claim 
me, Slaves are not wives. I thank your Highness humbly, but I beg 
that your Highness will say no more of this matter to me or to another. 


“That is so like Kassandra,” said the queen, “always giving a 
tragic twist to everything. Well, well, we all have our troubles. The 
girl is very faithful to me—and she loves you even better. There 
could be nobody more trusty than Kassandra.” 

A dark red surged over the prince’s face. 

“ But—but you have not confided in her?” he demanded in a 
low, anxious tone. “The thing must be secret. Maybe it will never 
come to pass.” 

She shuddered and drew away from him. 

“No, no,” she said, with the breaking note of misery in her 
voice. “There is only one person to be told—and—and I must have 
time and opportunity to tell him.” 

She brooded a moment; then: “A drowning man must not fling 
away the life-line because the rope is not clean, Mark. Yet, when I 
saw my soldiers, rank behind rank, I longed to take the sword and 
cut this knot instead of-——” 

She broke off and once more sat brooding. 

“T shall feel better when we are up in the mountains,” she said 
finally. “Sometimes I can scarcely get my breath down here. Don’t 
you think it’s very oppressive, Mark?” 

And Queen Elfrida’s pale little face, with its great, dark-circled 
eyes, was lifted to confront her husband’s gaze, that was so full of 
love and pain and pity. 
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CHAPTER IX 
AT THE HUNTING LODGE 


“You are dying for me, and I am dying for another.” 
—BULGARIAN SayIne. 


THE royal party came, on an October morning gay with moving 
air and flutter of red and yellow leaves, to the bench, or table-land 
which stretched below the peak of Kragenwald in the heart of the 
Walds. Hawks were flying high in the blue above the summit. The 
small, dark castle which served for royal shooting-box perched like 
one of them upon the very edge of the cliff, and looked down the 
steep wooded gorge to the valley. Behind it and against the very slope 
of the peak clustered the barracks where the soldiers of the queen’s 
guard were quartered, the pavilion which housed the officers that 
commanded them. No other sign of life was there, for this was not 
a farming country, but the inner fastness of the forest region. 

“ My heart is lighter with every step that takes us upward,” mur- 
mured the queen to her husband as they rode a little in advance of 
their party. 

“We have seen happy days here,” said Prince Marcus, looking 
about him, unconscious of the sombre note in his voice. 

“And shall again, please God,” returned Elfrida stoutly. “J 
don’t want to die, I know. You are all German, Mark—at least, all 
the civilized part of you—and the Germans, when dismayed or 
wounded, fly to the thought of death—of suicide. But you dare not 
kill my man. You have promised not to forsake me.” 

Somewhere he found a smile to answer the brave eyes that looked in 
his. 

The lodge was in order, with its peasant servants drawn up in line 
to welcome the royal master and mistress. Elfrida, as she had said, 
wore the costume of the country, and vastly becoming its primitive 
red and blue, boldly contrasted with black and white, was to her 
piquant beauty. The countess of Lenkoran fared less well. Bleached 
of all color, her dark face would have suited well the scarlet shawl] of 
a gipsy; and the great blue cloak she had pulled about her shoulders 
made her look ghastly. 

The new-comers made short work of form in dismounting. The 
queen was tired and went at once to her own suite, which connected 
with that of the prince by a corridor and a little chamber that might 
have been said to be common to both. 

The fittings of the royal lodge were, like the costumes that its 
royal mistress chose during its occupancy, of the country or of near-by 
countries. There were carven furniture of oak, ebonized by age; crude 
Bulgarian pottery; primitive embroideries from Roumania, and drap- 
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eries of native Waldavian weave, and everywhere on floor and couches 
were magnificent skins. 

“We shall be at peace here, Kassandra—is it not so?” Elfrida 
asked the Greek when they were alone and the countess usurped the 
function of lady’s maid that she might dress the queen’s hair. “ Why 
do you look so curious? Why do you smile in that mysterious way? 
Life goes back to its simplicities here in the wilderness. We ought to 
be happy. Why do you appear as though you thought we should not 
be? 

The tiring woman’s expression was sad. 

“You forget my name, Majesty,” she prompted gently. “If 1 
prophesied, you would not believe me; so why should you care to have 
me say that the queen will be happy here as she deserves to be 
everywhere.” 

The royal pair had brought but a handful of a military escort from 
the queen’s guards, and as small a household as might by any means be. 

The four—queen, prince, the Countess Lenkoran, and Count Ford- 
heim—dined in a small apartment, waited on by few servants; it was a 
relief from the formalities of the court. Fordheim, curious, complex, 
winning creature, was in a strange mood—one of wild high spirits ill 
held in leash. His yellow-brown, protean eyes glowed like gems. 
Smiles came to his lips without his own volition. Elfrida and Mark 
were too preoccupied with their own sorrow to note this much, but the 
Greek girl looked at that mobile, mutable, expressive face and wondered. 

And now came a week of strange days. These four, brought up 
together in such intimacy as a court may offer, with certainly all the 
knowledge of each other’s motives that brothers and sisters could have 
had, were playing a blind game in the dark. Of the three so singularly 
placed, not one knew the heart, the mind, of either of the other two— 
the fourth was everywhere at a loss. 

Fordheim’s mood would have been hard to fathom as he rode all 
day at his prince’s side, if they hunted, or made himself a wonder of 
charm and amusing grace of an evening. The lambent light had never 
died out of his changeful eyes, and his lips still wreathed themselves in 
innocent smiles. 

Kassandra knew nothing, and watched everything. The slave in 
her apprehended hurt to her beloved from these two royal personages 
whose desperate plight she knew, and who seemed either at odds with 
each other or with life. And she had the slave’s gift of silence, the 
servile vice of hatred for that which was above. She was aware that 
in their present informal life Fordheim acted as first gentleman of 
the bedchamber to the prince, the two of them being waited upon by 
a couple of valets; and she had a jealous notion that the poet was 
called upon to serve the prince somewhat as she did the queen. She 
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had been a slave; but he—he was of royal blood—a freeborn noble of 
Waldavia, and her idol. Her rebellious blood boiled at thought of 
any menial position thrust upon him. Suspicious by nature, she was 
not willing to believe that all this informality came from weariness of 
court etiquette, but held the breath of her spirit to listen for the soft 
step of the secret which she was sure walked hidden underneath. 

After a sleepless night, spent brooding on these matters, she carried 
such a haggard face that Elfrida asked her if she were ill, and finally 
recommended a quiet nap, or a long walk alone, as the best medicine 
for the headache which the countess finally acknowledged. 

Taking advantage of the permission, Kassandra wrapped herself 
in the long blue cloak and set out up the slope above the castle. Look- 
ing down from a small bluff, she found herself directly over the 
quarters of the care-takers who attended to the castle when it was 
unoccupied. Her attention was caught by a small boy sitting on the 
roof of a stable, plucking a goose. 

She peered down with languid interest. The child’s relatives were 
consulting excitedly about the base of the building, busily engaged 
meantime in puffing away the down which attacked eyes, mouth, ears, 
and nose as they clamored, 

“Come down from there, Biela. What will the Herr Gardener 
say when he sees the grass so littered? The feathers must be saved— 
here you are scattering them all over God’s green earth. And who that 
the good Lord made with only two hands could gather them again?” 

“T got up here to make it snow like the old. witch in the tale you 
told me,” the urchin shouted back sturdily. “Ki! see ’em come 
down! ” and he plunged a fistful of feathers in the faces of his kindred. 

“He'll fall!” wailed the woman. “ be killed!” 

Looking up, they caught sight of Kassandra above them. 

“Oh, gracious lady,” shouted the mother of the rebel, “could you 
let down a rope to my son? He is my eldest, and I shall see him 
killed before my eyes unless you can help.” 

The Countess Lenkoran smiled mockingly. 

“T have no rope, as you know,” she called back, half derisively. 
“Let the boy get down as he got up. A boy of that age can climb 
like a monkey.” 

Then as the shouts broke out afresh, and even young Biela, infected 
by the terror of the women, began to sniffle, she looked with a consid- 
ering eye at a great loop of wild grape which swung down over the 
cliff to within a few feet of the roof where the boy sat weeping. Kas- 
sandra was proud of her strength; she was light, swift, and supple, 
and free as a wild thing in this environment. Now, with a quick, half- 
whimsical impulse, she lowered herself by the creeper and dropped 
beside him before any one had guessed her intention. Taking the 
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boy by the shoulders, she handed him down to his mother as though 
he had been an inanimate parcel. 

And then she forgot him, forgot the noisy women on the sward 
below, volleying blessings on her and proceeding instantly to the 
chastisement of the boy. She stood amid the cloud of feathers on the 
roof, and stared. She had chanced on the one place that commanded 
a view of the queen’s private balcony. There stood Elfrida of Wal- 
davia, a quiet, drooping figure, gazing pensively down on the black 
teeth of the mountain gorge. To her, from the window behind, came 
aman. He took her in his arms almost roughly, and the spy staring 
at them divined the little cry with which she turned and met his 
kiss. It seemed to the watcher that he was bidding her farewell, and 
also that the queen knew this, for she clung to her husband, apparently 
shaken with acute grief. 

As the Greek gazed upon a scene which held significance only for 
such eyes as hers, she was startled by an exclamation from the ledge 
above, and, wheeling, saw Fordheim, staring as she stared, his features 
working, his brown eyes dilated with pain. As she looked, he turned 
and struck once more into the forest path and was lost to her. 

She grasped the swinging grape-vine. It was one thing to come 
down, and quite another to mount hand over hand; but the path was 
too slow for her; she felt an instant need to be with Fordheim, to 
comfort him if she could, to fathom what the mystery was that sur- 
rounded them all. 

“Nobody shall hurt him,” she panted to herself, struggling up, 
“unless they first kill me.” 

She had a warm affection for the prince; in her better moods she 
loved the queen; but this hungry passion for Fordheim swept away 
all kindly, human considerations. She believed that the dearest object 
on earth to her was endangered somehow from the royal pair. In 
this mood she was the unloaded gun in the corner where the children 
are at play—the unloaded gun to which chance always gives a bullet! 

Once up, she followed the path for a few steps, then by instinct 
turned off into the woods as he whom she sought had done. She found 
him, as she had expected, lying on a smother of gay leaves, weeping 
out his heart. Without a word she sat down on the ground and lifted 
his head to her lap. She smoothed the curls that were silken as those 
of childhood. He yielded pitifully to her ministrations. Memories of 
their youth came to them both. Thus it was that they, the lesser pair. 
had sometimes comforted each other when the two young eagles of 
the group flew too high for them, or left a mark of talons on their 
childish hearts. 

She was wise in her silence, for by and by the poet began to speak, 
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“Oh, Kassandra,” he said brokenly, “it is heaven’s own counsel 
which bids us put not our trust in princes. Those who would go near 
the fire should be salamanders—or devils. I—you see, I have been 
burned.” 

“ God is n’t fair!” burst out the Greek. “He gave you everything 
that a king should have—except the station. I—Heaven knows, if 
I could get it for you—if my life would bring what you want——” 

“Tt isn’t ambition only,” said the man, drawing her hand slowly 
across his cheek. “There are things which wound more than dis- 
appointed ambition.” 

“Who has hurt you?—tell me!” the girl asked bluntly, fiercely. 

“Nothing. Nobody. I have hurt myself. It’s the old pain—with 
a new edge of agony on it.” 

The Countess Lenkoran drew away, as Fordheim leaned against 
her shoulder, and pushed him back to stare into his face. 

“Tt’s a new phase of that folly, is it?” she asked. “I never 
thought much of that. It’s a common thing for poets to set up a 
deathless sorrow. I fancied it kept you out of mischief, and did you 
no harm. But this is different.” 

“No,” objected Fordheim gently, sitting erect and wiping his 
tear-disfigured face as naifly as a child; “no, this isn’t different, 
Kassandra, except in degree. You are wrong. Such emotion as 
mine is not a common thing. A great passion is as rare as a rose 
among thistles. Small affections that hold a reserve for self in them, 
marital tenderness—one sees plenty of these—but a devotion that 
spends all its life in sighs and dreams——” 

“Ts folly!” supplied the Greek bitterly. “Most men could love 
so if they would. Wilhelm, it is a point of wisdom—with poor, 
thwarted human creatures—to control the heart as one controls the 
hands. Could not most men hit out strongly, instead of touching a 
thing? They are restrained by considerations of prudence, of neces- 
sity. So it should be—so it must be—with the heart. We prefer one 
person to another in this world”—her sombre eyes burned upon him 
strangely—“ but the preference must be ruled. Otherwise, we should 
revert to barbarism.” 

“To barbarism—yes,” echoed the poet; “and to strength and 
freedom and joy! Do you think the savage primitive man in his cave 
contemplated suicide, as I did just now? Did he regard life with 
such indifference as most of us do at all times? If he had, the race 
would not have survived. He loved his life, and he fought for it—it 
was worth fighting for. A few of us, now, may live through—such 
men as I—tormented, suppressed, telling our days on a rosary of pain, 
and looking to the peace of the under-world as a solace.” 

Kassandra regarded him darkly, broodingly. “ Did the queen give 
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you audience last night?” she inquired abruptly, moved by what 
impulse she could not have told. 

Fordheim nodded and his face cleared somewhat. “She saw me 
alone in the little cabinet between the suites,” he whispered, “ after 
all the attendants were gone; and oh, Kassandra, she spoke so 
strangely! I need you to tell me what it means. What she said was 
sweet ; she looked sad—but—I need a woman’s wit to interpret.” 

Memory of Elfrida’s air in dismissing her; recollection that she 
had been dismissed before this interview with Fordheim; that the 
prince must have been absent, blazed up suddenly in the Greek’s 
smoldering eyes. But she struggled mightily for calmness, and replied 
in her usual half-jeering fashion, “Am I seer enough to interpret 
what you don’t lay before me?” 

“No, I’m going to tell you,” Fordheim replied. “It can do no 
harm. Later there may be things I ought not to repeat; she said she 
wanted to talk to me again; but now——” He paused and took 
counsel with himself. “There isn’t much to tell, after all,” he said 
in a soft, self-communing voice, while a slow smile dawned in his 
darkened eyes. 

The countess watched him, a thing tormented; but hear she must, 
and she restrained her impatience. 

“She had me sit by her,” he began at length. “She spoke of our 
childhood. God knows there is no day I can remember when I did 
not love her. She seemed timid and diffident- about something she 
wished to tell me—she who is always so forthright and imperious.” 

“ And then?” prompted the girl, as he came to a musing pause. 

“ Well, she—she asked me if I were devoted enough to her to make 
a great sacrifice for her happiness. I hoped—and then to see her there 
with Mark!” 

Yet the speaking had done him good, as she knew it would. His 
eye was brighter ; he raised his head with a freer motion. That mutable, 
variable nature of his was already on the up-swell of the wave. 

“Let us talk of something else,” he said suddenly. “I didn’t 
sleep at all last night. My head aches.” 

“Put it down in my lap again,” said the Greek, almost inaudibly. 
“T used to be able to cure your father’s headaches by passes. Perhaps 
Ican help yours.” 

And the prince, coming upon them from the path, looked, and 
was glad. 

“ Frida is wrong, after all,” he thought to himself. “Those two 
love each other. It will be a match yet. Her plan ”—he shuddered— 
“must come to naught. Something else must be thought of. I will 
tell my poor girl of this. Some way must be found—some way. But 
what ?” 
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CHAPTER X 
THE EVENT 
“When hell-fire burns, what matter who set it alight?” 
—WALDAVIAN SAYING. 
For a week the royal party lived at the hunting-lodge. Under 
that gray old roof the nerves of every one vibrated responsive to the 
intense strain which all showed in varying degrees, according to their 
intelligence and their nearness to the protagonists. Even the servants 


and attendants felt the ominous presage. 
Of the four closely concerned, none ate or slept or conducted the 


affairs of life in ordinary fashion. Most trying to the two men 
were the long hunting trips which formed their excuse for being in 
this region. The queen had refused to join them, though formerly 
she enjoyed a boar hunt as well as any one, and used the short spear 
of Waldavia with strength and skill. 

All day at first the prince and Fordheim rode with the peasant 
huntsmen and foresters, side by side, thrown utterly upon each other. 
Mark was become silent, almost morose; yet he roused himself from 
these seemingly sullen fits of abstraction to an unusual geniality and 
kindliness. In one of these, as a preliminary to telling the queen, 
he confessed to his companion what he had seen in the grove above 
the castle, and again hinted at a marriage between Fordheim and the 
Countess Lenkoran. Draven said to himself that this must be exploited 
whether Elfrida would or no. 

“Your Highness is most kind,” replied the poet, looking fixedly 
at his bridle hand, and trying hard to call back the mood evoked by 
Kassandra’s advice that he speak out to Marcus. “TI believe she loves 
me. Real devotion is a very rare thing. I thank you, Highness.” 

“Come, come,” said the prince kindly. “ You ‘believe she loves 
you "—and not a word about your sentiments toward the lady? But 
then I suppose all that is reserved for her ear, and you poets do it 
so exceedingly well that no doubt she will be won.” 

“No doubt,” echoed the Lord of Fordheim, glancing curiously at 
his royal master, striving to pierce that dignified exterior which cov- 
ered, he was sure, volcanic fires as well as abysses of despair. It was 
certain that, interrogating every possibility, the son of Augusta of 
Czegland should sometimes suspect one phase of the proposition 
which his queen was to make to him. 

Then suddenly Elfrida interested herself in a volume of folk-lore 
poems which Fordheim had taken up at one time and dropped with 
that whimsical inconsequence that served him for a life purpose. 
The volume was to have been dedicated to the queen. Now she 
announced a desire to become collaborator. Elfrida of Waldavia writ- 
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ing verse was a spectacle to move the gods to laughter. The masculine 
forthrightness of her mind was shown here, and she cobbled a bald 
statement into verse as a shoemaker would make a pair of shoes, 
achieving some rhymed remarks which were further from poetry than 
“ Thirty days hath September ” or the versified recipe for a salad. 

“Tt is not necessary that you write poetry, Majesty,” Fordheim 
would flatter, his adoring eyes upon the fine, pure profile bent over 
the manuscript beside him. “You are poetry. Happy I, who can 
have a muse to work with me!” 

The young queen took her husband’s avoidance of her as she 
took everything else in those days, dreamily, bearing it as a thing 
ordained. Mark managed always to have others present when they 
two were together, and never obtruded himself upon the literary 
labors which went forward in the little chamber between the suites. 

Yet at the end of the first week, as the party was leaving the 
dining-hall after a slow and stately meal, and the prince bent to kiss 
his wife’s hand in formal good night ere they separated, she looked 
suddenly up into his eyes and seemed to realize that he was suffering. 

“ Mark,” she said sharply, “I—you must n’t give up. I think you 
and I are to be happy yet.” : 

The words were uttered in a whisper, with others standing close 
about. The prince bent his head. 

“We have been happy,” he said gently, “and so long as I can be 
of use to you, Elfrida, I am glad to be alive.” : 

“T must keep you near me, or you lose courage,” she murmured 
tenderly. “To-morrow I’m going to ride with you, if you please, 
and—well—till then adieu;” and she was gone with her women 
about her, while he retired with Fordheim in his own suite. 

The prince told his valet almost immediately that he would not be 
needed, and seated himself at a table with some mathematical instru- 
ments and papers. With that imperishable personal dignity which 
clung to him in the most adverse cireumstances, he sorted the papers 
in steady fingers, and never looked up as Fordheim passed through to 
an inner chamber, where he made a noisy change of dress, swearing 
fretfully at his valet, and raising now and again a voice that was 
plainly beyond his control. 

Even when the attendant had been somewhat explosively dismissed, 
and the two men were alone in the suite together, the prince bent 
over his work with an air of absorption which evidently deceived the 
slighter man. 

Fordheim came into the room, looked uncertainly about him, and 
cleared his throat a time or two. Still no sign from the prince. In 
that one interview between them in Luxen Draven had said to him 
that Elfrida wanted a chance to detail to her poet some plan that 
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concerned the future of the three of them. He had added, with a 
sudden, warm grasp of the hand and a deep look into the other’s 
eyes, “ Youll know whatever she says, Wilhelm, that I agree. Poor 
girl—she thinks she has a plan. I could n’t trust her to broach it 
so to any man in the world but you. Perhaps she feels as I do that 
you are the only one to whom she could mention it. You—you’!I 
understand. We were all children together, and I think we all love 
each other.” 

Fordheim had turned these uncertain utterances in his mind till 
they took as many meanings as a disputed passage of Scripture. Yet 
always he sucked a sense of elation from them. He was to come, as 
it were, between the royal pair. Elfrida had turned to him when in 
need; if not away from Draven, at least there was something to be 
discussed with him and not with the prince. 

He put from him derisively the idea that it was a-literary career 
his queen wanted him to help her to. Always and always he anticipated 
more from the interviews with Elfrida than ever came. He went to 
them warm, elate, full of expectancy, and he came from them chilled, 
depressed, certain for the moment that whatever Elfrida wanted of 
him, it was not the response he so eagerly desired to give. 

He was to go now into the connecting cabinet between the suites 
to work on the verses and wait for the queen, who could there see him 
without attendants and converse with him privately if she desired. 

It cannot be denied that the arrangement, smacking so broadly 
of intrigue, wrought upon the poet’s mood. He was half confident, 
and half in terror. He hurried to a window, jerked back the cur- 
tain, and stared unseeingly out into the black night. The son of 
Augusta of Czegland had a grace and charm all his own, though the 
poise of the prince in tense moments always fretted him to a sort of 
insolence. Now he stood still as long as his racked nerves permitted, 
then, “Mark,” he flung over his shoulder, returning to the accost of 
their boyhood, “what is it Frida wants of me? How long am I to 
be held off and on in this way? Are you interfering?” 

The man at the table answered evenly and without raising his 
eyes, “I prefer that you should not address me.” 

The words came slowly, as though he dragged each breath of 
sound that framed each syllable with difficulty from a pit of deadly 
despair. “I can sit here quietly—now—for this moment,” the 
monotonous voice went on. “ But you must not speak to me. You 
should know that.” 

The lithe, graceful figure at the window turned and looked with 
curious, pain-bright eyes toward the other. Then the glance invol- 
untarily travelled to the curtains which hid the portal he was to pass 
when he went to his interview with the queen. 
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“What is this thing that Elfrida has to propose—and I must 
not even hint at?” he asked. ‘“ Does it—does it concern the—political 
divorce? ” 

It was out at last—he had said it. He looked at Draven’s back, 
then at the curtained archway. As he gazed with a gaze of longing 
and despair, a great shuddering took Fordheim. A volcanic pity for 
all human woe welled suddenly in his torn heart. He saw himself 
going to his prince, laying a loving arm across those broad, bowed 
shoulders, an arm that had often gone fondly around the neck of a 
little boy whose name was Marcus Odensa, and saying: 

“No, Highness, let this bitterness come to you through another. 
I loved the queen—but I love and am loyal to you both, so that I 
will do no part to come between you. Mark—Mark, I’m to you— 
I’m with you always. Let’s fight this thing out in the open, with 
your people. Accursed be the crown of Waldavia, if your heart must 
be crushed to preserve it!” 

No, he could n’t say that. Hope still counselled him that Elfrida 
had a hidden weakness for himself, that the thing which was to be 
told him in that room, over the telling of which Draven writhed, 
was really the confession of a woman’s heart. Oh, if he could only 
hate the quiet man at the table as he loved the woman beyond the 
door! ‘To have one’s heart’s desire thrust upon one in this bleak 
fashion—it was a recondite cruelty of which his butterfly soul, used to 
voyaging warm gales of pleasure, had never conceived life capable. 

Marcus of Draven got suddenly to his feet and walked unsteadily 
from the room. He would not go out on the terrace again. Last 
night when he did that he had come back to find the poet sitting in 
the antechamber, glowering with burning eyes, and to hear him jerk 
out, in a voice whose madness excused its insolence: 

“ Curse you, Draven! three attendants saw you leave. You knew 
they saw you. You knew I had no chance to talk to Elfrida, unless 
you were here in the rooms to defend the situation! ” 

In the inner chamber Mark busied himself searching for a book. 
Time passed. He forgot, between breaths, the title of the volume he 
wanted, but dragged his mind resolutely back to the facts so soon as 
he found it straying, to listen for movement in the apartment he had 
just left. It might have been a half-hour that he labored thus. His 
head reeled. For three days he had neither eaten nor slept. Always 
he had walked—and walked—and walked, after those hours of hunting 
on the mountain-side. He was scarcely sane. 

Suddenly he found himself back by the table, some book in his 
hand, bending to listen, with his soul in his ears, for sound from 
beyond the curtains. Was there a murmur of voices behind that 
portal? Did they plan the manner of his torture? Fordheim was 
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gone. He was in there—listening to a mad plan which included the 
making of him consort. This cut no figure in Mark’s undoing; but 
that she—his wife—should propose a marriage to Fordheim—this 
it was that maddened. What man could resist so adorable a pleader? 
Yet, once her husband, could Fordheim remember in what spirit, 
what sense, the espousals were planned? He thought with longing 
of that bullet he had suggested to end all for himself—the agony 
would have been so much briefer. 

How long he remained so, a thing wrenched from sanity, from all 
the traditions of his life and his upbringing, he did not know. It 
seemed to him long. 

He tried to remember by what steps he had come to this dreadful 
pass. He reminded himself that he was not the husband of a wife, 
but the consort of a queen; he brought up before the eye of memory 
Elfrida’s pale little face, drenched with tears, swollen with weeping, 
but resolute, and, as he had often done before, fancied that dearest 
of women given over to such a beast as Ludwig of Czegland. 

All to no purpose. The inward tremor continued. He could get 
no hold upon that Marcus Odensa who had been willing to crucify his 
own heart that he might in some. measure protect her he loved more 
than life. To that mood of high self-immolation, to the anguished 
revolt of the last three days and nights, had succeeded the fury of a 
trapped and dying animal in the wood—the teeth of his spirit were 
locked in that soul itself. He stood a moment struggling with these 
wild emotions, as men of old fought with devils. 

Then he found himself leaping toward the curtained archway like 
a jealous peasant—an angry innkeeper. He shuddered through all - 
his stalwart bulk with mere primitive rage at the naked facts of the 
situation. He swept aside the draperies and stood trembling, the cold 
sweat upon him. The door was not locked, of course, he knew that, 
yet he forbore to open it. Then in his wife’s voice he heard his own 
name, and after it a breath of laughter. With the hand of pure frenzy 
he grasped the knob and shook it. In a terrible whisper he called: 

“ Elfrida!” 

There was sound of a quickly suppressed exclamation. The door 
opened, and Fordheim, a man in hell, torn between hope and despair, 
love and hatred, pride and humiliation, faced his prince. 

Mark’s eyes looked past the inferior to where, beside the table, he 
saw Elfrida stand. 

“Go!” he cried in an anguished voice. 

She turned a startled gaze upon him, yet not till he had noted that 
she was smiling, happy-looking, as he had not seen her for months. 

“Go—go quickly!” he repeated. “I—leave Wilhelm and me 


alone.” 
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“But, Mark,” she protested, her white hand rising to her throat 
where a sob choked utterance, “I want you. Youll come to me 
afterward ? ” 

“Yes—yes. Only, go now,” urged the prince. 

And the queen withdrew, looking back wistfully to the last over 
her shoulder, evidently uneasy at the attitude of affairs between the 
two men. 

“For God’s sake, why did you do that?” moaned the poet. 

The self-control which seemed easy to this man, because it was 
ever lightly worn, had snapped. His agony leaped on him and tore 
away the garments in which civilization swaddles souls. He turned 
back into the chamber he was leaving, put his hand to his head, and 
burst out, as he saw the room was untenanted: 

“ She—she ’s gone! ” 

He rushed on unsteady feet through the apartment, flinging wide 
its doors, pushing back its draperies, till it stood revealed, quite vacant. 

“She is gone,” Fordheim repeated stupidly. “My God! She 
came to me with both hands outstretched, she was standing there a 
moment ago, and—she’s gone.” 

His fluency was checked for an instant by remembrance that 
Elfrida had only put out her hands and smiled divinely to ask that 
he go and send the prince to her. And yet might it not be that she 
wished at last to break with Mark—and to tell him so? That was 
as clear a reading of her look as any. 

He followed the prince into the outer chamber. 

“T could kill you for that,” he said in tones thick with passion. 
“ You ” He hesitated, choked, then burst out in mad reckless- 
ness: “ What right had you—when you know Elfrida longs for me, 
as-I for her?” 

“Hush!” commanded Draven in a voice of authority, suddenly 
calmed by the instant illumination of the situation. “ Nothing has 
been said to warrant such a speech as that, Fordheim. You are 
treacherous to me and treasonable to your queen. You are insulting. 
You will not say that again.” 

“T will say it again—and again—and yet again! ” almost screamed 
the poet, stung, burning, maddened, beside himself. “Ill say it, 
because it’s true,” he added hardily. “Princes have little enough 
chance to learn the truth. Take it this once, from me. I have loved 
her as long as you have—why should she not give me some caring in 
return? What else could it mean that she came to me out of all the 
world when she wearied of you?” 

Still the prince held himself in hand, looking at that distraught 
face, and spoke with marvelous gentleness. 

“She never came to you,” he said. “It was I.” 
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“ At her suggestion,” muttered Fordheim under his breath, looking 
up, plucking at his lip. “ At her suggestion,” he whispered insolently, 
for Kassandra’s words came back to him again. 

“T came to you,” went on the prince, unhearing, unheeding, “ and 
I trusted you as man never was trusted before——” 

“Nor should be,” broke in the other fiercely. “ You’ve got your- 
self to thank for this, Draven. If a man fixes up such a devil’s broth, 
he may expect——” 

Livid with fury, Mark took a step forward and raised his arm. 
But the man before him was not only slighter and shorter, he was 
an inferior in station, entirely in his prince’s power, and Mark was 
to the core a generous soul. Even in such a moment he remembered 
that it was he had bidden Fordheim to stand where he did. 

“T can’t strike you, Wilhelm,” he said finally. “ Your queen had 
a plan—mad enough, God knows, because it depended on the self- 
sacrifice of two men—yourself and me. I gave up to her pleadings, 
and told her she might try what she would, that I would never forsake 
her. She was to sound you as to your part in it. Mine—she had my 
word for that. I never expected good to come—but it was a last 
desperate hope with her. And you have dragged the thing down to 
the level of a low amour. I haven’t even the right of an ordinary 
gentleman. I can’t fight you and avenge her honor—poor girl—and 
mine.” 

Fordheim sprang forward like a thing galvanized. His open hand 
flung out and sent a stinging slap against the prince’s cheek. 

For the space in which a man might draw ten breaths the two 
stood confronted, red rising in the finger-marks upon Draven’s pale 
face. 

“Why did you strike me?” the prince asked finally in a whisper. 
It seemed to him at the instant that he felt only curiosity. This 
was his friend—the brother of his boyhood. In their wild hunts and 
youthful adventures he had saved Wilhelm’s life more than once, 
and Wilhelm had more than once stood between him and death. Just 
now he had trusted Fordheim with more than his life. “Why, Wil- 
helm?” he persisted. “ Why—why?” 

“So that you would fight me!” gasped the other. “I will have 
it. As a man, you owe me that.” 

“A prince is not a man,” said Mark drearily. “I have shown 
you that in this matter. I have not acted a man’s part. Less or more— 
a prince is not a man.” 

“ Your pride! ” breathed the other, drawing back a little. 

“A prince has no pride,” said Marcus bitterly. “ He is—he must 
be—the most craven creature alive. He has not a man’s portion in 
anything. He is denied a man’s weariness, or danger, or love, or 
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hate. A ruling prince—a monarch—why, the very deer he slays is 
driven up before him that his miserable life be not endangered in 
the chase of it. And love——” His steady voice broke suddenly, 
and he stood looking down. 

After a long time he resumed in his usual -even tones: 

“We’ve made a terrible mess of this business, Fordheim; but 
I’m going to fight you. I—there is one who will say that it was 
treachery to a trust. Yet a man must have something for himself— 
if it’s only a grave. I know now how the thing can be done. You 
will meet me on the top of Kragenwald at sunrise. We will set up 
the target as for pistol practice. Whichever one of us survives can 
drag the other to a place where a chance shot will account for the 
bullet. If we are both killed, it will not matter. Get some sleep if 
you can”—for the other had fallen, limp and white, into a chair. 
“T’m going to walk until the hour.” 

Iie was hurrying on a great-coat as he spoke. 

“Tf I live through the night, you will find me on Kragenwald 
at dawn. Don’t fail me.” 

He flung out of the room, clanging the heavy doors behind him, 
glad at that moment that the valets who slept in the outer apartments 
had been dismissed. 

On the rocky terrace he paused, having given the countersign to 
a sentry that passed there. He looked up at the queen’s balcony. The 
windows beyond it were lighted; a figure passed one of them, tall and 
stately, wrapped in a blue peasant cloak, gay with red and white 
and black embroideries. It was Elfrida. How fared it with her— 
how did she feel, what think, what desire? They had come to the 
place of the pond and the waterfowl, and he had failed her and him- 
self. He glanced again to where she stood upon the balcony. Did 
an unquiet heart drive her to watch the stars? What was the message 
she had meant to give him on that to-morrow which might never dawn 
for his eyes? 

As he paused, some instinct seemed to warn her of his presence; 
for she bent down and called softly: 

“ Mark—Mark! Is it you, Mark? I want you. I want to tell 
you-—” 

In all his life he had never refused instant response to that bid- 
ding-—the voice of his queen and his love. 

But now thought of the scene through which he had just passed 
took him by the throat. 

“To-morrow!” he gasped hoarsely. “ Forgive me—not to-night.” 
And turning with an abrupt gesture of farewell, he skirted the 
precipice, plunged at the steep path toward Kragenwald, and climbed 
with the desperate energy of a man at whose heels floods snarl. 
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CHAPTER XI 
ON KRAGENWALD 


“The person of the king is sacred—but after all it is the man who 
dies.” 
—POPULAR SAYING IN CZEGLAND. 

On the very top of Kragenwald, highest peak of the Walds, a 
single lonely pine holds communion with the clouds. Sometimes 
they sweep around him like eagle wings and fan the fine resinous 
scents of his heart’s secrets to the moon’s high throne. But always 
in the end they desert him, as the consolers of earth desert the lonely 
spirit that must yet look but to itself for comfort and companionship. 
The king pine has its payment to render for dwelling with the feather- 
footed who run above the earth. The raging of lower winds, the 
hurtling of the gale, untempered by any fellow tree, have torn his 
noble branches and rendered his pride a sad spectacle to the thoughtful. 

It would seem that the pine of the peak might have spoken under- 
standingly to the royal, tempest-torn soul that waited the dawn beneath 
it that night. Some time in the hour of presage when shapes begin 
to flit, a denser darkness, before the watching eye, the prince thought 
he saw far down among the sleeping trees a peasant cloak following 
him. Once he cried her name—Elfrida. Then shadow and silence 
closed in on him, and he turned burning eyes to the first pallid streaks 
that whispered of dawn above the trees. He looked no more down the 
gorge till a golden red burned on the king pine’s topmost tassel—a 
living jewel on the brow of mountain royalty. Then the fingers of 
morning began to lace the sky with scarlet threads behind the green- 
ery; the feet of tremulous ashen clouds stumbled, and they were 
submerged in the oncoming glory. 

The prince drew out his watch. It was fifteen minutes past the 
hour upon which he and Fordheim had agreed. Putting the time- 
piece back in his pocket, he set his hands to his lips and sent down 
toward the sleeping lodge the old time yodel which used to call to 
boyish sports or escapades. 

Was there an answer? No, the dark, many-windowed bulk of 
stone lay silent; but Mark’s tortured eyes, brooding upon the pros- 
pect, fancied a flutter of scarlet and blue at a turn in the mountain 
path. He knew this must be a delusion. He chided his sick fancy 
that it played him an unmanly trick—giving him dreams of Omphale’s 
gown when the club of Hercules should be swung. 

Nay—something stirred down there; the other man came upward, 
climbing hard, breathless, the sweat thick on his brow. He had 
suffered horribly. He showed it in his uncertain, jerky gait and 
movements, as well as the haggard gaze he set upon the summit. 
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“Ts that you, Fordheim?” called the prince harshly. “ Be quick. 
We are late already.” 

The lithe figure came on at but a laggard pace. The poet wore 
no cap, and he tossed the curling dark hair distressfully back from 
his brow. His clothing had evidently been carelessly flung on at the 
last moment and without assistance. His hunting tunic was unbut- 
toned, his loose gaiters unlaced. He tripped on the long strings as 
he reached the upper ledge. 

“T slept,” he panted. “It is the first time in many nights, High- 
ness. When you left me I slept—God knows how or why! Forgive 
me. The shame of it reproaches me enough.” 

“ And I have watched here all night.” 

There was a ridiculous resemblance in the colloquy to that accom- 
panying many a boyish expedition, when these two had evaded tutors 
and guardians and sought some such spot as this for an adventure. 
Then it had always been Fordheim who was the sleepy-head. How 
often had he come climbing the hill, protesting his shame and peni- 
tence that slumber had overcome him at the last hour. But he had 
always come. Mark suddenly realized that, after this morning, there 
would be no distraught figure to toil breathless up the mountain after 
him, with coat unbuttoned, trailing shoestrings, and the old plea, 

“Mine the shame—forgive me—I overslept.” 

This was the one man to whom he ever spoke on equal terms—had 
dared to trust; he knew it would be a lonely world when Wilhelm of 
Fordheim was gone. Flinching from these unwelcome thoughts, he 
hastily began to set up the target, that later comers might read from 
it a lying history of the morning’s work. He was bending at his 
task when a light touch on his shoulder checked him. 

“ Highness,” began Fordheim brokenly, “ will you take your pistols, 
practise for a dozen or so shots at the target, and then send a bullet 
into this more unworthy mark? It is the last kindness you can do 
me. It is the last favor I shall ever ask of you.” 

The tortured prince flung round upon him. 

“Call me Marcus Odensa!” he burst out. “There shall be no 
cloaking forms between you and me. After what you have said—after 
the blow you struck me—we cannot both live. I will be shot at like 
a man—and you are to do the shooting.” 

“Mark,” groaned the other, “even if I could raise a weapon 
against my prince, I can’t—TI can’t fire at the man. Don’t ask it of me.” 

Mark looked at the working face, the slender hands wrung together 
and then flung apart, and he was moved. 

“This world’s a devil of a place,” he said heavily. “But you 
need n’t take it so much to heart, Fordheim. If you should chance 
to kill me, it would perhaps be the most fortunate thing that could 
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happen to me, and—to her. I don’t see anything else that promises 
her as much peace. Take your pistol, boy, and we’ll both practise 
a while. They must hear plenty of shots down at the lodge, and see 
plenty of bullet marks in the target when they come up.” 

The weapon he thrust into Fordheim’s cold fingers hung loose 
at the end of the relaxed arm. 

“T wish I could hate you,” said the poet nervelessly. “But I 
can’t. I love you almost as much as I do—her. Poor Mark—poor 
Elfrida—and poor me! We are three puppets, with a monstrous 
fate jerking the strings. Why couldn’t I be allowed to keep on 
playing court buffoon, arranging processions and fétes for her—and 
loving her till I was an old man pottering about from spa to spa like 
my father? Why should you and she be tortured like this?” 

The prince looked at him attentively. 

“ Are you going to begin that sort of thing again this morning?” 
he said in the quiet tone of rising passion. “ Because I can’t stand it. 
Now you ’ve got to die—and I’ve got to kill you. Yes—I’d shoot 
you for it if you were my own born brother. In the name of God, 
why didn’t you tell me all this a week ago, when I ”—+the strong 
voice choked—“ when I had beaten down all natural pride of man 
and husband—when I came to you, bleeding, to tell you what I did— 
to admit you to our pitiful plans?” 

Fordheim would have spoken, but the prince went on passionately : 

“Oh, you pretended to feel—to comprehend—then. You didn’t 
talk any trivial, insolent banalities about cherishing a hopeless passion 
for the poor hunted queen and woman whom I—whom our course— 
was but trying to shield.” 

Fordheim looked down and fumbled with the buttons of his tunic. 

“But she knew it,’ he whispered half doggedly. “ Everybody 
has always known it.” He glanced fleetingly at the stern, sad face 
that confronted him, “I thought that was why she sent you—why 
you—came—to me.” 

Up over the prince’s pale, haggard countenance rushed at last the 
red rage of the natural man, jealous for his mate. He strode forward 
and grasped the collar of Fordheim’s tunic, shaking its wearer as one 
would a recalcitrant child. 

“You will!” he cried. “ You will persist in that strain? And 
you refuse to fight me! ‘Take your place over yonder. You are 
no longer the man I loved. Take your place. And if you have one 
grain of honor in you, give me my chance.” 

Much must be forgiven a soul tortured as that of Mark had been. 
Perhaps in that moment Fordheim saw and knew the root of these 
cruel words. With a pathetic dignity he placed himself as his prince 
had demanded, choking out the words: 
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“You count—I cannot!” 
For a moment they stood confronted thus, and Mark read, in 
every line of the figure opposite, a purpose that maddened him. 

“ Wilhelm!” he called sharply. “ You shan’t fire in the air. If 
you ever loved me, aim at me.” 

“One!” Both weapons were raised. 

“Two!” The men looked across the shining barrels at each other. 

“ Three ! 

Mark heard a cry far below. It sounded to his ears like his own 
name, and pierced him with a resemblance to the voice of Elfrida. 
Was that a gleam of scarlet in the thicket there? 

“ Fire!” 

But his own shot went wild. His attention was called away by a 
female figure, not climbing the path Fordheim had trod, but flitting 
from clump to clump of bushes. 

“ Why the devil did n’t you shoot? ” he demanded fiercely. “Some- 
body’s coming up. There won’t be time for the one that’s left to drag 
the other into the proper position. What’s the matter with you?” 

For Fordheim had flung his pistol down in the crimson-and-gold 
leaves at his feet, covered his face with his hands, and stood shaking 
from head to. foot. Exasperated, desperate, Mark strode forward, 
snatched down the shielding hands, and glared furiously into the 
face they had hidden. 

“For God’s sake! will nothing make you act a man’s part?” he 
groaned. 

He thrust the poet from him with a gesture of the arm, flinging 
him toward his station, and paced doggedly back toward his own, 
counting as he went, 

“ One—two—three ! ” 

As he wheeled with raised weapon, the word “ Fire!” on his lips, 
he saw that Fordheim was gone. Apparently, Mark’s push had sent 
the slighter man over the small bluff and out of sight. Then his 
startled eyes were aware of a woman in the poet’s place—a woman in 
a blue-and-scarlet cloak, the great hood pulled far over her. face, 
who bent and searched among the bright leaves for a fallen weapon, 
found it, raised it in steady hand, and fired at him. 

“Frida! Frida!” he cried out ere her bullet found its mark. 

For an instant he saw the lonely pine crowned in full light, every 
spike green fire in the morning glow. Then the scarlet on the woman’s 
cloak, the red leaves at her feet, the hurrying clouds above her head, 
seemed changed to gouts of blood—and it was his blood! He could 
not see; darkness was rushing in upon him while some one bent above. 

Yet he forced back death to whisper as he guessed the presence: 
“ Never, never will I forsake thee, Elfrida!” 
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CHAPTER XII 
KASSANDRA 
“ Happy are the dead and the mad, for they know not the troubles 

of life.” 

—WALDAVIAN SAYING. 

Morntne dawned fully on Kragenwald. Great lances of light smote 
on the branches of the king pine. They sought out a quiet face be- 
neath, whose pallor they could not warm. 

Over by the target somebody was singing. A woman sat on the 
ground with a man’s head in her lap, and smoothed back the hair, the 
dark, curling hair above that white brow, noting the length and 
beauty of the lashes closed down upon those wonderful, changeful 
yellow-brown eyes which would look on the scenes of earth no more. 

By ten o’clock the search swarmed up the steep; three members of 
the royal household were missing, and since early morning peasant 
beaters and huntsmen, with the soldiers of the Queen’s Guard, guided 
and directed by mounted officers, had raked the valleys and glens, 
calling, shouting, blowing their bugles, combing every copse and 
thicket. Fordheim’s cigarette-case, dropped as he came up, was found 
in the pathway. Shreds of gay fringe from the long peasant cloak 
the woman wore had caught in many places upon the bushes. And 
then the little group of peasants—this was but a “nger of the great, 
eager, searching hand that was interrogating every hill and ravine— 
came to the foot of the bluff and saw the Countess Lenkoran sitting 
flat upon the ground, her great cloak flung down beside her, the long 
hair wild about her face, the head of the dead poet in her lap, while 
she apparently hushed his slumbers. 

“ Be still,” she cautioned them as a half-dozen gathered about her. 
“He is asleep at last. He has not been sleeping well. He looked too 
long at the sun, and saw little green suns like bubbles floating every- 
where. But I have sung to him, and now he sleeps.” 

“The dear God defend us!” exclaimed the leader, making the 
sign of the cross as he bent down to ascertain that the young poet 
was quite dead. Fordheim’s neck had been broken by the fall over 
the bluff. 

A boy touched Makart on the shoulder, pointing to his own fore- 
head and then to the countess, whispering: 

“ She ’s gone mad, poor thing. We must humor her, Josef, or she 
will not let us take the Herr’s body away from her, I’m thinking. 
Crazy people are like that. You know my sister Marta that lost her 
mind; sometimes she would fight us like a fury for a roll of clothing 
in her arms that she said was her baby.” 

“You make too much noise,” murmured the Greek querulously. 
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“You must go away. ‘The sun is up there on the top of the hill. I 
will keep it out of his eyes, so that he shall never see the green float- 
ing bubbles again; ” and she fell to crooning over the still form. 

Makart looked at her, anxious and nonplussed. 

“T—I guess you’re right, Hans,” he hesitated. “See, then, if 
you can get her to give us the Lord of Fordheim’s body. Tell her 
what you will.” 

He turned to the others. 

“Some of you make a litter out of boughs and lift the nobleman. 
You ’ll have stiff work getting him down the path. Oh, and, Eitel, 
do you blow the signals agreed upon—the one for Lord Fordheim and 
for the countess. We still have the prince to search for.” 

But on the instant came an outcry from the plateau above. 

“No need to search—the Lion of Waldavia is here—fallen,” 
sounded the wailing voice of an old peasant who had climbed the path 
around the bluff, and stood now at the foot of the king pine. 

“T told you the sun was up there,” said the countess. “Go away, 
and leave me my love.” 

But the men were already gone, choking the path, swarming up 
the rocks, grasping at bushes, crying out as they clambered: 

“Dead?” 

“ Are there wounds? ” 

“Ts it treason?” 

“Ts he shot—have these done it?” 

Under the king pine they gathered in a hushed, panic-stricken 
circle about their prince. ; 

“You touch him, Gaffer,” sobbed Makart. “ Lift him over. Look 
—see where this blood comes from.” 

The terrified peasants huddled against each other like sheep. None 
remembered—not even Eitel or Makart, who had been sharply 
instructed—that message the bugle should have sent down to the 
waiting queen, to tell her her consort was found, nor the notes to be 
added, saying whether he were dead or alive. 

Despite their terror and awe, they finally lifted the prince upon 
a hastily made wattled stretcher, and carried him reverently down 
the steep path. At the bluff’s foot they were brought to sudden recol- 
lection of the two others apparently involved in the tragedy, and several 
of their number stayed behind to attend to the dead man and the 
mad woman. 

Among these was the boy Hans; but his coaxings were all in vain; 
and they had finally to bind the countess’s arms with their handker- 
chiefs before they could take her dead from her and carry him down 
the mountain. 

As those who bore the prince struck the bottom of the descent Eitel 
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suddenly remembered his office, and sent the tardy message forth. It 
was taken up and passed on by the searchers within hearing. 

*“ The prince is found. The prince is dead,” cried the bugles up 
and down the steeps; and those who sought him came pouring back 
to crowd upon the little party of scared peasants with the stretcher 
of green boughs in their midst. 

Prince Marcus went into his castle on the shoulders of his weeping 
peasants who adored him, between lines of soldiers whose chief and 
idol he was, and was laid upon his bed, where he was immediately 
attended by his physician. 

Elfrida of Waldavia neither fainted nor screamed when her hus- 
band was brought home to her in this wise. So soon as the prince 
was among others than the excited men who found him, it was dis- 
covered that he still breathed. The queen hung at his bedside, watching 
every movement made to relieve the unconscious man. She lost sight 
of all wonder at how the tragedy had come about, in the desperate 
concern for its results—for Mark’s life. Such consternation was 
upon the household, such complete preoccupation with the griefs of 
the royal pair, that the other two wrecks left by the spiritual storm 
which had whirled over Kragenwald came in almost unnoted. 

For long the prince lay in a strange coma. Physicians were 
promptly summoned from Luxen; his condition relaxed into delirium. 
When, after three days, he sank once more into that curious uncon- 
sciousness, Elfrida goaded her doctors into the advice that he be 
moved down to the capital city, where she must now go. 

Before that time Fordheim’s body had been carried to Luxen and 
the funeral of the poet held there in state. No one thought strange 
of it that the young queen wore deep mourning on the occasion of 
a solemn requiem mass to his memory, walking beside the bereaved 
father in the short procession through the church. The people knew 
she was as good as widowed, and her grief for the death of her poet, 
the madness of her lady-in-waiting, must be merged in the premoni- 
tory pangs of that great sorrow which was to come to her with 
widowhood. 

CHAPTER XIII 
EKRA THE FIRST 


“Men are born—God sends the king.” 
—WALDAVIAN SAYING. 


Tue date for the annulment of the royal marriage arrived—and 
passed. This was no time for even Ludwig of Czegland to intrude 
himself upon people or queen. 

Then came months of anxious waiting, when the little mountain 
kingdom put on its white samite of winter splendor, when the passes 
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and gorges of the Walds drifted deep in snow; and still the prince 
consort lay as one whom death would not accept, though life rejected 
him. Twice they had operated, each time with favorable results, yet 
each time recovery, actual consciousness, was appeemnity defeated by 
some deep-seated despair that grappled the man’s soul within his 
injured body. Elfrida had gathered the best medical skill of her 
own capital to tend upon the prince; but week followed week, month 
was merged in month, in those strange, mysterious alternations of 
delirium and unconsciousness, with never a rational word from the 
stricken man’s lips, never a sane look in his eyes. Yet in these months 
the queen seemed to rise grandly above her terror and all personal griefs 
and anxieties. To Krudner, who waited upon her early, she said: 

“T am at peace. The prince will recover. We shall be happy yet.” 

“ Majesty!” cried the premier, reddening to the roots of his white 
beard at the intimation, “you make me young again! Then the 
throne is saved to the Trostan line! ” ' 

“ Ah,” said the queen under her breath, her mind going back to 
the grave of Fordheim, to the lonely room where a mad woman bab- 
bled of one who had looked the sun in the face till he saw green 
bubbles everywhere, “ah, Herr Krudner, if souls were as easily saved 
as thrones!” 

“ And the news from the prince is favorable to-day,” said Krudner, 
with satisfaction. “ When this great Frenchman himself recovers and 
is able to travel so far, he will put all right, no doubt.” 

“Yes, he has delayed us,” said the queen. “But there will be 
no trouble about his staying, once he is over my borders. And it is 
his great operation, Krudner—he has never failed in it. I feel that 
at last, in this man’s skill, we shall find success. Oh, I have been in 
the prince’s sick chamber every day, despite the restraints they strive 
to put on me. It doesn’t daunt me that he recognizes nobody—not 
even me; that there’s never a rational word or look from him. I 
can see that his bodily health maintains wonderfully. There is only 
the injury on the head to be reckoned with. This Frenchman’s opera- 
tion must relieve that. And I have something to say to my husband— 
I must talk with him—he must hear me. Certainly love like mine can 
find a way to call him back from that strange country where he has 
been held so long.” 

The old man almost smiled at the imperious tone of this royal 
child whose haughty, unbroken will was, after all, as he well knew, 
the best bulwark of the liberties of the small state she ruled. 

“Under Heaven, dear child, under heaven,” he said half reprov- 
ingly. “I too think the prince will recover. I have known, when 
I was a soldier, cases of this kind, where a concussion of the brain 
held men strangely for months, yet they did recover. But, my daugh- 
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ter, if this should not be, remember that many women are widows— 
few are queens, mothers of kings. Even in your grief, I beg you to 
have always at heart the welfare of the royal line.” 

During the earlier months the people hung upon the bulletins 
from the sick-room; Waldavia was uplifted or depressed as the news 
ran. 
Finally the great French surgeon, after many heartbreaking delays, 
came, operated with but partial success, returned a month later to 
operate once more, only to go back to Paris after weeks of watching 
and waiting, leaving the results of his last operation yet unsettled. 
Indeed, it seemed as though the great man might have met his first 


defeat. 


And after a time the prince was relegated to those things which 
are in God’s hands, and the kingdom went wild over the birth of an 
heir, a boy, who was to be christened Ekra. 


It was blossomtime in Waldavia, that precious season of an austere 
climate, when the grass is green under cold airs, and the flowers bloom 
between frosts. Old Hadwig sat often at the prince’s bedside, and was 
the queen’s intelligencer, watching with the eye of love for the return 
of reason. Elfrida felt that trained nurses and doctors might be 
deceived, but when she herself must be absent from the sick chamber 
Hadwig’s report satisfied her. 


Marcus of Draven, prince consort to the queen of Waldavia, lay 
staring at an old woman who sat beside his bed knitting. Her peasant 
garb was of silk and fine linen; the mahogany-colored face was seamed 
with a myriad tiny wrinkles. He studied the cryptogram attentively. 
From the harsh experience of this woman’s seventy years had come 
the seed of that tree upon which his joy of life was crucified. 

Many a time when he had neared the shores of consciousness, of 
rational thought, he had been flung back into the dim world of 
shadow by jumbled memory of the tragedy which had stretched his 
tall form upon its present couch. 

Elfrida’s plan; Fordheim’s unbearable words; the blow, and, most 
deadly of all, the memory of the tall woman on the mountain-top 
whose face he could not see, and who had shot him with Wilhelm’s 
pistol—these came torturingly back to him. But he could not blame 
her—he could never blame her. Existence was written in hard lines 
for a woman who must also be a queen. He had offered her his life. 
It was hers to use as she saw fit, or to take away—only he sometimes 
wished, a little fretfully in the confusion of his aching head, that she 
had let him lay it down himself, like a soldier and a prince—or made 
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a better job of the killing. It was hideous to hang for so long 
between two worlds like this. Had he lain here a week—a month—a 
year—or years? 

The sick man stretched out a thin hand and looked at it. It 
seemed to him the withered member of an old man. He began to 
believe that all his tragedy had chanced years ago, that he was divorced, 
in a mad-house, and that, living or dead, Elfrida was his no more. 

Attendants moved in and out of the sick chamber, backing always 
from the prone figure on the bed, as they had backed grotesquely 
when it had lain there like a dead thing or writhed in the throes of 
delirium. How often he had come almost this near to the old life and, 
dreading unspeakably, had relinquished his hold and dropped back! 

The click of the woman’s knitting-needles soothed his ear. The 
picture of her capped head against a lancet-shaped, many-paned win- 
dow pleased his fancy. Suddenly he realized that he was in one of 
his own rooms in the palace at Luxen. His changing eyes showed 
that he might speak. The old woman looked up breathlessly. 

“ Hadwig,” he said in a perfectly natural tone, “ what time is it?” 

At sound of the quiet, collected voice, in that chamber where for 
months there had been only ravings or silence, an astonished lackey 
let fall a clattering spoon from the tray he was carrying, and was 
withered by a glance from the old woman. 

She rose and stood before the sick man stiffly. Who was she to 
be surprised that her prince had recovered his wisdom? Was he not 
lord of her life? Why not, then, lord of his own? 

“Tt is ten of the morning, Highness,” she said gently. “And for 
the time of the year, this is the month——” 

A single motion of the prince’s hand stayed her speech midway. 

“ Don’t tell me,” said the low voice briefly. “The queen?” 

Hadwig curtsied with a smile upon her quiet face. 

“The queen will be returning now from chapel, where the prince 
royal, Ekra, who should be the first, was christened,” the peasant 
said. “ She will bring the child if I hang our signal from the window— 
and I have already put it in place.” 

The old woman was looking down as she spoke. Now on her 
startled ear came a strangled, gurgling whisper: 

“Turn these people out. Bar the door. She must not come in— 
till I know whose wife—— Hadwig! clear the room for me.” 

In her extremity of terror the old nurse fairly turned her back 
upon the prince, to push and threaten attendant and physician from 
the apartment. 

Then should have come the barring of the door. But Elfrida of 
Waldavia stood in it, carrying her son upon her breast like a peasant 


mother, and cried out: 
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“ Leave us alone together, Hadwig—he will know me at last!” for 
her eyes were on the prince’s conscious face. 

“Such a shock—such a shock!” fumed the court physician. “It 
may be the death of him, or dethrone his reason.” 

But old Hadwig swept past him rustling in glorious state. 

“ Ah—the dear man!” she quavered. “He has been away long. 
His wife must be the first to welcome him honie.” 

Elfrida of Waldavia came across the chamber, a woman trans- 
formed, a queen indeed. She laid the babe upon the couch between 
Mark and herself, then knelt down to look into his eyes. 

“Mark!” she cried, startled at what she read there, “my poor 
darling that I almost killed—don’t look at me like that. You have 
lain here like a dead man, or raved like a madman, for eight bitter 
months,” she hurried on. “That night when I saw you go to what 
I later feared was your death, I called after you—I tried to stop you, 
Mark—indeed I did. I wanted to tell you then that the necessity for 
the cruel sacrifice I had demanded was removed by the gods—that we 
were reprieved—that we were to be happy. And you failed me. Oh, 
Mark—the only time in your life that was when you denied me—when 
I called on you, and you would not come to me!” 

The prince lay back upon his pillows, plunged, as the physician 
had feared, well-nigh into that unconsciousness which had locked his 
spirit so long. He came to life again with his wife’s arm under his 
head, her warm cheek against his cold one, her little hand striving to 
hold both his own. 

“ Forgive—forgive—oh, Elfrida!” he murmured brokenly. 

“T do,” whispered the queen to him. “I have forgiven all—even 
that last treachery when you would have forsaken me indeed.” 

“Ts the duel known of? Has Fordheim——” 

“No,” said Elfrida ; “no duel is known of among us; but I guessed 
that your injury was no accident.” 

The sick man drew away from her to look into her eyes. . 

“Yes,” he said gravely; “you know it.” And the thing which 
had maddened and driven his soul, desperate, to flee from life, looked 
out of his eyes. 

“TI forgive you,” repeated the queen. “It was my fault. I had 
laid a burden upon you which humanity cannot carry. If you 
turned your pistol against this breast where my head lies, oh, so hap- 
pily, Mark, still you must be forgiven.” 

“Tf I did,” echoed the prince in wonder. “ Listen, Elfrida: I was 
indeed mad that night. I—there were things—things said and done 
you do not know of—impossible things. I challenged Fordheim to 
fight, and took my pistols up to the top of Kragenwald. He came, 
and would not fight me. I—when he would not—would not—I pushed 
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him back into place. And when I looked again—from my place—he 
was gone—he had fallen over the bluff, and a woman—a tall woman 
in—in your cloak—picked up his pistol and fired it. I could not see 
her face.” 

“ Kassandra!” ejaculated the queen. “I was praying in the 
chapel, and I sent her to summon you to me. I felt that I must not 
wait for morning to tell you. She came back wildly distraught; and 
I finally understood from her frantic words that she had heard raised 
voices in your chamber—that she had not entered it, but she feared 
you and Wilhelm were quarrelling. When I saw you from the win- 
dow, and failed to call you back, I gave her my cloak and sent her 
after you. They found her on the Kragenwald, raving mad. She 
will never be sane again.” 

Then Draven knew whose hand had struck him down upon the 
mountain-top. 

“And Fordheim?” asked the prince. “There were things ”—he 
closed his eyes a moment, and his face darkened; “but—it is a long 
time ago, dearest—and——” 

He broke off and looked at her apprehensively. 

“Wilhelm has been in his grave this eight months,” said the 
queen gently. “He was killed by the fall over the bluff.” 

“Death and madness,” said the prince consort, raising himself 
upon his pillows. “Are the steps of a throne always red like that, 
even to-day?” 

The mother bent to take up her child, which fretted, and hush it 
against her breast; then placed the baby prince in the feeble arms the 
father held out for him. “A throne,” she repeated meditatively. 
“ After all, Mark, we are only a man and a woman, and this is our 
child. It is an accident of birth that he will be Ekra the first of 
Waldavia, and carry on the royal line.” 


A TOAST 
BY JANE BELFIELD 


O lips that move immortal tongues to speech— 
i Else mute as Shelley till his Mary came; 
To hands but for whose touch the torch unlit 
Had never brightened into deathless flame! 
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THE WOMAN PROBLEM 


Il. LOVE VERSUS AVARICE 


A FRANK ANALYSIS OF THE CAUSES WHICH MAKE FOR SOCIAL EVIL 


By Ouida* 


Author of ** Under Two Flags,’’ ‘* A Dog of Flanders,’’ etc. 


HETHER men and women will become any happier if 

\) \/ they ever engage in competition on absolutely even 
terms is a point often rabidly discussed, but scarcely 

worthy of disputation. Happiness is not the only aim of human 
life, and, if it were, discontent is not a likely atmosphere to 
generate it. And that there is not considerable discontent seeth- 
ing up amongst women it were impossible to hope; the general lan- 
guor, impatience, restlessness, and cynicism, characteristic of modern 
thought, have communicated themselves even to those women who are 
unconscious of what they feel. It is clearly seen in all their writings; 
it is traceable alike in their ennui and their effort; it is even at the 
root of their mad extravagancies of costume and expenditure. The 
recklessness, the listlessness, the bursts of passion in their literary 
works, the eccentricities of their follies, their religions, their pleasures, 
and their crusades, all proceed from the interminable unrest of minds ill 
at ease, though scarcely conscious of their malady. It is simply ridicu- 
lous to apply to such a temperament the old herb-and-simple panacea 
of “domestic interests ”; in the first place, every tendency of modern 
times is to loosen and alter the old patriarchal or “ domestic” life; in 
* Mile. Louise de la Ramée, better known as Ouida, the brilliant novelist, 
wrote these two papers more than twenty-five years ago and sold them to this 
magazine with the stipulation that they should be withheld from the public 
until after her death. She passed away in Viarreggio, Italy, January 25, 1908, 
and we are now free to give to the public these extraordinary documents which, 
in her characteristic chirography, have remained in the editor’s safe so many 
years—passing uninjured through the great fire of 1899. The first paper was 
quite prophetic of the world-wide interest now obtaining in the question of 
woman’s suffrage. The second presents a serious and startling philosophy of 
an evil as wide-spread as it is appalling. On both these grave questions, it 
will be understood, Ouida spoke for herself, and not as a mouthpiece for this 
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the second, these threadbare commonplaces will avail nothing with the 
women whose impress is strongest on this generation. To tell a bril- 
liant, dissatisfied, keen-sighted, contemptuous yet earnest-minded woman 
to make herself content knitting stockings and nursing her offspring is 
about as absurd as to tell her to go back to the cup-and-ball and the 
daisy-chains of her childhood. “ Emancipation!” is their cry. From 
what? From just this limbo of domestic triviality, just this bondage of 
domestic monotony. Moreover, the women who make the strongest 
impress upon modern thought are, as we have said, women not to be 
touched by such a retort—women who live in a totally different atmos- 
phere and who know life and its phases as thoroughly as men. It is 
these who lead: it is with these we have to do in any consideration of 
the present tendencies and future prospects of their sex. -And it is 
also these who recoil as much from the hard, exaggerated, vanity-inflated 
conceits of the crusaders of “ woman’s rights” as they do from the 
obscurity and captivity of the ordinary career of ordinary women. 


To secure the peace of the world it will be needful to find some 
golden mean between these two extremes. Such a mean the Moors of 
Spain found when their women obtained an intellectual eminence 


unknown to the European women of that period, or indeed of any sub- 
sequent; pleading publicity in combats of learning and of rhetoric, 
and infusing the most splendid and magnanimous chivalry, the most 
graceful and spiritual poetry, into the habits and the minds of the 
Moresco knights. But we suppose it would be useless to refer any 
modern Celtic or Teutonic nation to one Arabic and Islamite for 
example; though it is a noteworthy fact that the impulsion of women 
towards mental freedom and political influence is accompanied with a 
marked inclination towards those peculiar forms of amatory and marital 
relations which were characteristic of polygamous races. 

We remarked, in the preceding paper, that this intellectual revolt 
of women is of a great singularity and importance taken in conjunction 
with another phase of modern female life. This other phase is that 
known in familiar colloquialism as the Demi-Monde. We are perfectly 
aware that the champions of the sex’s right to effect an entrance into 
the (so-called) learned professions and the domain of political influence 
will feel sorely aggrieved at the association with them of the ranks of 
the adventuresses. We fully admit that there is an immense distance 
between them, and that the endeavors of the one to ameliorate the status 
of their sex are the precise reverse of the other’s effort to debase it. 
But for all that, we must risk their wrath by the declaration that the 
two totally opposite features do arise from the same original source, 
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i.e., the rebellion of women against the imprisonment of a domestic 
and monotonous career. The two streams diverge widely: the one flows 
towards sin, the other towards study; the one becomes a Pactolus of 
selfish wealth, the other a Nile of fertilizing use, but the two take their 
rise from the same watershed. 

The question of the too-abundant immorality of women is never 
fairly discussed ; is always more or less begged and shirked. Its respon- 
sibility is always thrown upon men, which is as illogical as it is unjust. 
Sentimentalists of the purist schools pen endless-flowing diatribes 
against the selfish passions of men, which, say they, are solely produc- 
tive of the vices of women. If it were possible to induce the world to 
look at the subject, abandoning all the old cant formulas dispassionately 
and without recourse to either platitude or prejudice, it might plainly 
be shown that this is a rank untruth. Nothing can be more ludicrously 
incorrect than to trace the abandonment of every licentious woman 
back to some betrayal in her youth! The favorite hypothesis of some 
lordly lover wooing the village maiden and then flinging her off to a 
life that she detests is an imaginative instance that may occur once in 
ten thousand times, but certainly not more. The idea that the pursuit 
of the vilest form of depravity is always originated by woman’s own 
self-sacrifice to a generous and too tender love is about the most absurd 
anomaly with which sentimentalists ever caught the clap-trap tickled 
ear of the world. We may be guilty of a fearful form of heresy, but 
nevertheless we assert that nine-tenths of the dissolute women of the 
world never once knew what love was. Discontent with poverty and 
monotony ; desire for the gaieties of an unknown world; the passion for 
sumptuous attire which seems born in all women in utter contradis- 
tinction of the female of every other race, wich submits to see gracious 
shape or gorgeous plumage go to the male beast or bird; the innate 
avarice, vanity, frivolity, greed of wealth, and impatience of routine 
which are strong in so many uneducated and in not a few educated 
women—it is all these that send them to the haunts and the habits of 
vice. A maudlin and vitiated pity prevails in the general tone of all 
discussions regarding this large class: the evil that has befallen them is 
traced to masculine temptation and to a tenderness they never possessed 
the souls to feel; the “ fallen woman” is always an angelic Marguerite 
and the debasement to which she has sunk is always laid upon the 
shoulders of some imaginary Faust. Now, we maintain, first, that this 
conclusion is entirely erroneous; secondly, if it were even much nearer 
the truth than it is, it would be an equally pernicious doctrine to teach. 
It is untrue, because the vast majority of the women who make vice 
their trade are led to do so by the various vain instincts and greeds that 
we have spoken of above: the females of the lower classes, out of patience 
with the dullness of domestic service or the poverty of their homes, fly 
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to what they deem will give them pleasures with scant penalties; the 
women of somewhat higher grades in life detest none the less the color- 
less travail of existence as governesses, milliners, and housekeepers, and 
adopt a career where every extravagance of costume, of equipage, of 
wines, of food, of festival, can be made their own through the purses 
of others. We do not say that this is unnatural ; we only affirm that these 
are the reasons, and that there is no greater outrage to the word “ love ” 
than to suggest it as the mainspring of license. 

Victor Hugo was guilty of a gross poetical opticism when he depicted 
the wretched young mother or Cossette as the type of all women who go 
astray: but an exaggeration may be perhaps permissible in fiction that is 
absolutely intolerable in professed “social philosophers” who affect 
to trace the root of a social evil. 

Attracted by the pathetic picture of Marguerite stretched on the 
Cathedral steps, or Fanny desolate in the French streets, the public are 
bidden to regard these exceptions as the representatives of the majority, 
and to forget that the majority consists of hard, mercenary, vain, auda- 
cious, unblushing brigands who make a science of the arts that capture, 
and who pillage without mercy the men who fall into their nets. 
Poverty often awaits them at the close of their careers, because such 
natures are commonly as extravagant as they are avaricious, and, like 
all brigands, they live without thought for the morrow; but often, too, 
they die in the odor of sanctity: nay, of late years we have seen them 
make as their last stroke an advantageous marriage, and find in the 
enormity of their careers a sorcery that does not lie in “the lilies and 
languors of virtue.” 


It is unwise, unreasonable, to shirk this fact so prominent and so 
undeniable. It is easier and more tempting, no doubt, to represent 
Phryne as always changing into Magdalen; to warn off the female 
votaries of dissipation by assurance that they will fall into the wretched 
ways of shame and of starvation ; to assure them that Marguerite of the 
garden is always, in the issue, Marguerite of the cell. But it is not the 
truth; and we do not believe that any social good is ever effected by 
the maintenance of a lie. It may be urged that this is nothing new; 
that it is many centuries “since first the Devil threw dice with God 
for you, Faustina;” and we admit it. But Faustina has entered on a 
new phase these later years; and we are weary of the sickly fallacy that 
will never cite her, never study her, but ever will turn aside to weep for 
Marguerite. Marguerite exists—here and there—in shady old-world 
places; and very tender and pitiful is the sorrowful love story ; but it is 
Faustina that rules the world and that leaves everywhere the impress 
of her cruel hand. It is women who furnish her forth by the thousands: 
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a thing all senses and no soul, with insatiate greed, with unappeasable 
avarice, with continual content in honeyed evil, with unremitting hatred 
of all that is pure and at peace, with words that breathe poison, with 
passions that crave only gold. Faustina is a fact; Faustina is the delib- 
erate result of civilization, luxury, and the modern culte of wealth; 
Faustina is the voluntary production of that sex which is decreed scarce 
lower than the angels. And Faustina neither knows repentance, nor 
ends in poverty. Hence she forms a feature of modern civilization no 
less disquieting than prominent; and must disclose to every keen thinker 
the enormous power of danger, rapacity, and devilish cruelty that are 
in the nature of the womanhood that it is too much the habit to legis- 
late for, and to prate about as incapable of anything except sacrifice 


and sanctity. 


We know well that the customary reply to this unpalatable fact is 
that “there are many pure and tender women left”! Whoever 
doubted it? What on earth can such a fact do towards disproving that 
Faustina is a voluntarily begotten result of womanhood all the same? 
It is most idle to attempt the discussion of the present aspect and future 
probabilities of the sex without taking into account the phase of it 
which is born of their lusts, levities, and desires for wealth. If, indeed, 
Faustina were a rare exception, she might be put aside as also an abor- 
tion and anomaly. But in view of her wide prevalence, her daily 
increasing numbers, her recruits from every grade of the social scale, 
it is madness to close our eyes to the innate capabilities for evil she and 
her multitude of sisters display as lying within the soul and the scope 
of womankind. 

Sentimental social-reformers lament over the “ incurability of vice,” 
which they attribute to the brutal vices of men who change every 
Marguerite into a wretched wanderer of the streets and the gin-palaces. 
They would be nearer the root of the matter if they would attribute 
it—or at least one-half of it—to the fact that there is a vast mass of 
female life born into the world with a nature incapable of love for any- 
thing save gold, and instinctive in it a feverish revolt against the bonds 
of penury and of privacy. Marguerite flinging herself into a river after 
a long course of degradation in the hideous haunts of cities is a mourn- 
ful and grievous sight indeed : but a thing infinitely commoner, infinitely 
more ominous and terrible, is Faustina in the full flush of her insolent 
youth deliberately selecting a career of license and of plunder because 
by it alone can she gratify her lust for dominion, her greed for wealth, 
and all her cold and pitiless sensualities. 

We have declared that the shifting of all this burden to the shoulders 
of men is untrue to justice; and that, even were it much truer, it would 
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be exceedingly pernicious. We mean for this reason that the only pos- 
sible floodgates against the overflow of immorality consist in the purity 
and the dignity of women. When ignorant young girls are told, as 
the social-sentimentalists tell them, that they are the deeply-to-be-pitied 
martyrs of a temptation to which it is almost an amiability in them to 
succumb, of course they will do so, and rely for their defense on the 
infamy of their tempters. Nothing on the face of the globe can be so 
ruinous to morality as these well-meaning enthusiasts, these dealers in 
piety and platitude who invent a thousand and one cut-and-dried excuses 
for the frailty of the one sex by the most exaggerated fury on the wrong- 
doings of the other; and who hold up every miserable, gin-soaked, foul- 
mouthed creature as the helpless heroine of a tender love-tale and an 
overweening attachment! In their eyes the man is always a huge wolf 
of mature age and merciless fangs, and the woman is always an inno- 
cent lamb led unconscious to the slaughter! Unfortunately for this 
pretty poetry, mothers of sons know that the relations are oftentimes 
just exactly reversed, that the female wolf seizes with brute-rage the 
yearling male whom she can fleece first and then devour! 

No one who gazes wholly on Marguerite, and wholly forgets Faus- 
tina, can in any way do justice to the status of women in our day. 

It will be inferred that we see imminent peril in all this. We cer- 
tainly do—peril in the rabid desire for riches that is characteristic of 
it; peril in the hard, loveless sensuality abounding in it; peril even in 
the offenses to good taste perpetrated by it; peril in the feminine cry 
for political voice and place. The same desires in womanhood which 
abhor privacy and domesticity lead on the one hand to the suffragist, 
and on the other to Faustina and all her infamous sisterhood. We 
have traced the effect back to its cause: the cure for it will lie in such 
education of the women of the future as shall ennoble their thoughts, 
enlighten their reason, elevate their tastes, give them pursuits of intel- 
lectual purpose, and arm them against that lust for gold which is at 
once the paradise and the hell of modern civilization. The whole human 
race is involved in the results of the present revolt and reaction amongst 
women: if turned back upon itself by mockery it will burn and bite on 
unseen, and find its issue in mad sins, wild frivolity, and all the anarchy 
of voluptuous abandonment; if rightly met, if wisely guided, it may 
become the noblest and the highest revolution that has ever broken 
the chains of effete prejudices, and led out human souls from the dark- 
ness of ignorance into the light and glory of a day of liberty. 
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THE MOLLYCODDLE 
By Augusta Kortrecht 


Author of ‘* The Little Fat Skeleton,’’ ‘‘ Big-I and Little-You,’’ etc. 


pretty air of triumph, “Charce dances better than any 
other boy in all the class, and that’s manly enough, you 
know. And Miss Sallie Joy says——” 

Father took both her hands into his, as he always did when he 
meant there was no use‘saying another word about it. 

“ Alice,” he said, “my mind is made-up, dear. The boy is strong 
and well now, and it’s time he grew out of baby clothes. We don’t 
want our only son to be a moon-struck angel-child, do we?” 

“No;” mother’s acquiescence was faint; then she asked slowly, as 
if almost afraid to hear the answer, “What do you think of doing 
with him, Mr. Abercrombie? ” 

“T don’t know yet,” said father. “ You ought to see Billy Duns- 
comb’s Tom! And Billy tells me he is sending him off to camp this 
summer. That young teacher fellow starts with a party of boys some 
time soon; and I was wondering if Charles——” 

He got no further, for mother gave a cry and caught him by 
the arm. 

“Oh, no!” she begged. “A big, rough camp! Why, Charce has 
always been delicate, and he’s only seven! Please don’t say such 
things even in jest.” 

“T am quite serious,” father assured her gravely. “I have had 
something of the sort in mind for a long time, and the camp idea seems 
just what I wanted. If the boy only gave some sign of being a man 
at bottom, I would n’t mind; but—heavens, Alice!—pardon me, my 
dear—he is growing into a mollycoddle, and something must be done.” 

Mother tried to smile, but did not succeed very well; and the con- 
versation was postponed for father’s evening leisure. 

We lived on Shelby Street, where the houses were either brown 
stone or Colonial red brick, with magnolia trees in the deep front 
yards, and fragrant flower gardens to the side; and here, although 
it was nearly August, we still lingered in the city, because my parents 
could not decide when and where to go for our summer trip this year. 
It seemed that father preferred the North, while mother was quite 
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set upon the South. I was nine years old, and I knew all about the 
North and South. I wanted to see both places, regretting to hear 
they were so far apart. One was where you wore your combination 
flannels and carried a muff the whole year through, while the other, 
on the contrary, was so hot that you dressed yourself in aprons— 
pretty white ones, I pictured, with embroidered frills across the should- 
ers; in the North you ate whale blubber, and slept six months without 
once getting out of bed; and in the South you fed on cocoanuts, and 
sucked the poison from your faithful comrades’ wounds every time the 
reptiles bit them. 

' That same night Charce and I lay in our little beds, he fast asleep, 
as befitted the hour and place—for my brother always did the proper 
thing at just the proper time; and I, fat Ellen of turbulent nature, 
entirely alive to alk that happened round about. Our nurse, old Aunt 
Mandy, was putting away some things and getting out others in their 
place, moving very quietly, considering her great size and weight; 
and our parents were engaged in earnest conversation, while taking a 
good-night look at us. From their talk I gathered that something 
serious had come to pass since morning. There was a terrible sickness 
in a small town not far away, and it might reach our city next; almost 
any minute it might come—to Shelby Street—right into our very 
house. It was a fever. 

Father had hurried up and completed all his plans. We were to 
leave to-morrow, and we were going to the North. The teacher with 
the camping party would be on the same train, and they would consult 
together and decide what was best to do with Charce. And wonder of 
wonders! We were not to go alone, as we usually did when hot 
weather drove us off a-travelling. Father meant to invite some one 
from the Orphum-House to join us. He said so. 

“T must n’t complain, of course,” sighed mother; “the sisters out 
there will have more than they can manage at a time like this, and we 
ought to do what we can to help. But I hope it won’t be Charley, Mr. 
Abercrombie. He teaches the children rough ways, I’m afraid.” 

“TI want the boy roughened,” persisted father; “and as for 
Ellen——” 

He lifted the misty folds of my mosquito bar, and bent down for a 
moment. 

“ Look at her, Alice,” he said tenderly, lowering his voice so as not 
to waken me. “She’s like a little Botticelli.” 

Now, it was very soothing to hear my only father call me sweet 
names, especially as I was acknowledged an extremely difficult person 
by daylight hours; but my joy was short-lived, for Aunt Mandy came 
closer to the bed just then, and sniffed contemptuously at his words. 

“Huh! A little pot o’ jelly!” she repeated; and then added with 
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the easy familiarity my parents allowed her as a much-valued servant: 
“Is it a pot o’ jelly what you done promulgate, Mr. Abercrombie? Dat 
chile lyin’ dar? She’s a heap mo’ like snips an’ snails an’ puppy-dog 
tails, lemme tell you, sir.” 

“ And what is Charles like?” inquired father. 

“ Lawsy, lawsy,” responded the old woman promptly; “he’s sweet 
as sugar—dess “zackly like a girl. Dey ain’t needer one ner ¥ other like 
what dey ought to be, an’ dat’s de good Gawd’s truth. An’ now you 
an’ Miss Alice better git outer my nursery lickety-split, ’case I’m goin’ 
to bed right dis very minute.” 

Next morning all was excitement and hurry about the place. 
Mother had a dressmaker, and a strange tendency to weep whenever 
her eyes fell upon my brother Charce; Aunt Mandy had a toothache 
and a conviction that all the Abercrombie belongings needed sprinkling 
with evil-smalling disinfectant. Father came in looking worried and 
a trifle sheepish. J’wo Orphums had accepted his invitation to go 
away with us, instead of only one. But what could he do about it— 
poor little monkeys? And there was sure to be trouble getting off. 
Something was holding up the trains outside the city; something that 
had not been seen in our part of the world for twenty years; “ quaran- 
tines,” they called them, and men had taken shotguns and gone out in 
bands to see what they could do. Travelling would become more dan- 
gerous every day. I was thankful there was only one quarantine, and 
I hoped the brave men would catch it and shoot its head off before we 
started on our way. 

A half-hour later father brought new tidings. The very last train 
out of town would leave at one-fifteen, and we must catch it, though 
the skies fell. Hverybody was going then. The Austins and Miss Sallie 
Joy and the Billy Dunscombs—and even the Buckinghams would make 
the journey with us. Oh, yes, and they had offered to call at our 
house to take us to the station in their new automobile—the only one 
in town. When mother heard this she cried: “ Oh, Mr. Abercrombie! 
With four children, and two of them——” and several little plans were 
straightway changed on this account. The second-prettiest linens, 
already laid out for travelling raiment, gave way to the very-prettiest, 
and plain black shoes to bronze ones. There were thousands and thou- 
sands and thousands of things to do, but we must get the train that 
left at one-fifteen. 

At ten o’clock our guests arrived, accompanied by two stout 
valises; and we children were confined to the nursery that we might 
be out of everybody’s way, particularly harm’s, it seemed. One of the 
visitors was Charley, and the other was Ophelia. With the latter the 
house of Abercrombie held everlasting peace, but it did not extend to 
include Charley. Him I detested. I could manage other children, 
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but he stood out against me, and neither by blandishment nor by author- 

ity nor by exercise of Christian kindness had I yet conquered this 
stubborn spirit. I yearned to try it by matching my strength with 
his, but refrained because mother and Aunt Mandy and the Good- 
Lord—whose hints on etiquette and form for little ladies reached those 
two in some secret way—were set against it. 

But we all loved Phelia. She was a soft, round orphan, with a 
wealth of downy, red hair curling over her head. She had also an 
ingratiating smile, which she used continuously, disclosing thereby a 
single front tooth, and that a shaky one. She was full of anxious care 
for her lonely dental ornament, having seen other pearls disappear, and 
feeling but scant faith in promises of new and better ones to come. 
For the rest, Phelia had a habit of repeating with a lisp the last words 
of every sentence that reached her ears, and in age was just half way 
betwixt my brother and myself. 

We were very spruce and starchy in our travelling garments— 
brown linens for those that were orphans, and white for Charce and 
me; and were enjoined to be very careful of them, as there would be 
no further change of clothes that day, and we were to ride in the 
automobile with the Buckinghams. Let us only remember that! Effie 
Buckingham had never been known to look crumpled or soiled or hot 
or ugly, and her mother was of nervous temperament which could not 
endure the slightest hint that there was a seamy side to life. 

We studied each other in silence for a minute or two, and then I 
offered to recite a poem for the entertainment of the others ; but Charley 
demurred. He had brought along a new game from the Orphum- 
House, it appeared, and my manners and instinct both told me there 
would be no joy in living until his mind was relieved of it. So I 
invited him to proceed. 

The game was called Dutch Doll, and it soon developed that my 
part was to wait a long, long time on the back porch quite alone, while 
the others giggled together and were merry in the nursery. I waxed 
bitter and impatient as I heard them, and when summoned at last 
I went in with a rush. 

The Dutch Doll sat plump on the floor, her back braced against my 
bed, very large and pillowy as to body, and very small and towely as 
to head. Charley, with a portentous frown upon his brow, kept a 
detaining grasp on Phelia’s wrist, and that small maiden held her 
free hand before her mouth, as if the toothless gums might in some 
way betray the secret. For the very air reeked with challenge that 
there was mystery to be scented out. My brother was not in sight. 

Charley introduced me to the Dutch Doll, and invited me to tell 
her “ howdy,” promising an answer. I complied grudgingly, but did 
not get the answer, which disappointment lifted my drooping spirits 
Vou. LXXXIII.—46 
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greatly. “Huh!” I remarked with Aunt Mandy’s own sniff, “it’s 
nothing inside of her, only feathers.” 

Charley ordered me to look out a minute, and whispered a husky 
growl into the lady’s lap. I distinctly heard him tell her she was 
nutty, and that he would break her slats. It was immediately effective, 
for the small head wagged to and fro at his command, and a mufiled 
howdy came from somewhere about the Dutch Doll’s person. 

“ Now, is it feathers? ” demanded of me the lady’s keeper, dancing 
about and poking his finger unpleasantly near my nose. Whereupon 
Phelia snickered, and took her hands off her ever-widening smile to 
goad me: “ Now, ith it featherth?” She was laughing at my slowness! 
She, an orphum! 

Charley capered about me. “Smarty!” he cried. “Tell her 
‘howdy’ again and see.” 

There occurred to me a more direct way of solving the mystery. 
I flew at the Dutch Doll and kicked a bronze shoe right into her middle. 
She was not soft, as I expected, but hard, and there came instantly 
from her depths a plaintive cry. 

Mother, of course, would have heard a whisper from that voice 
in the remotest corner of our big house, and she was with us before 
the wail had died away. “Ellen!” she said, with reproach in her 
accents. “ When there is so much to do and so little time to do it in! 
Oh, Ellen, Ellen!” 

But still less was there time for vain regret or righteous punish- 
ment. The Dutch Doll was dragged hastily asunder, and from her 
innermost pillows my brother was gathered up into tender arms. A 
blue lump was rapidly swelling on his forehead; his white linens were 
soiled and crumpled; distressful wonder was in his eyes, and tears 
flowed down his cheeks. Charce always solaced himself with gentle 
grief rather than with vengeance. 

They set him in a big rocker, swathed in silk handkerchiefs and 
witch-hazel, with the new bust of Beethoven to make him happy; they 
set me on a small, uncomfortable stool, with the offending bronze shoe 
suspended about my neck to make me unhappy; and we were both 
instructed, he in tenderness and I in tones of discipline, to hold inter- 
course with no living creature for the next hour to come. 

Charley and Phelia retired to the back porch and nothing was heard 
of them for perhaps ten minutes. Then the summer breeze, floating 
through the nursery door, brought with it a frenzied shriek. Another, 
more heartrending, followed hard upon. My mother came running, 
half dressed, anxiety written large upon her patient face. Aunt Mandy 
puffed up the stairs, her swollen jaw wrapped in bandages. I jumped 
to my feet unchecked, and even my brother joined the party to the 
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Outside Phelia was dancing up and down, first on one foot, then 
on the other, but by no chance on both at once. Her smart brown 
frock was stained with reddish splotches. Her mouth was open, though 
not in smiles, and in all the expanse of gum displayed there was no 
break of any kind. Charley had climbed, monkey-like, to the top of 
the wooden swing, and there he clung, looking down with unrestrained, 
spontaneous joy upon his features. From a long string he dangled 
something that was small and white, but plainly of exceeding value, 
for Phelia made toward it whenever it came within reasonable near- 
ness, and each time in turn Charley snatched it high again. The 
tragedy became clear in a moment. It was the orphan weeping for 
her tooth! 

When mother realized that not good bones but a mere heart was 
broken, she led the sufferer in and implored her to choose whatever the 
house afforded; and Phelia, after considerable pondering and the loss 
of precious moments, demanded the handkerchief from Charce’s wounds, 
my father’s watch, and my mother’s lap, and would not negotiate on any 
other terms. Only the call to luncheon restored the vanished peace. 

When we had finished a hurried repast, it wanted yet an hour till 
leaving time. Father had not returned from his last tour in quest of 
baggage wagon; Aunt Mandy was putting up hampers of fried chicken 
and bread and cake and olives—for fear, no doubt, we should not care 
for whale blubber during our sojourn in the North. Mother came into 
the nursery and spoke earnestly with us. She found it necessary to go 
down the street for a few minutes. She relied on us to be good—as 
good as if she were there in the house; she relied on Ellen more than 
on all the rest, because Charce was a little fellow, and the others were 
company. And we would please keep what slight freshness of appear- 
ance had not yet faded from us, because the Buckinghams—— 

“Less play circus,” demanded Charley, as soon as we were alone. 
Of all things the game of circus would have most delighted me; but I 
remembered what mother had asked and I did not stir. One could not 
preserve one’s looks for the Buckinghams’ delight while playing circus. 
The little ones, however, hailed the idea with exultation. 

“T bid to be a dog,” cried Charce with unwonted boldness; “I 
bid to be a nice shampoodle dog;” then as Charley laughed he weak- 
ened and added in a hurt tone: “ You know there is ’em, Ellen, ’cause 
Miss Sallie told me so.” And, “ Mith Thallie told me tho,” repeated 
Phelia. 

“Don’t play circus,” I pleaded feebly. Their pleasure was so 
contagious that I fairly ached with sitting still. But they paid no 
slightest heed to my protest, and in a jiffy were pulling out the clothes- 
horse from the closet where Aunt Mandy had stabled it for the summer 
season, and a couple of rugs from the camphor chest, still unlocked 
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after the morning’s packing. These they deftly turned into cages for 
wild beasts. There were but two compartments in the dens, and the 
shampoodle dog seized on one of these, and Charley made leisurely 
toward the second place, but halted to give me a parting thrust. 

“TI know why!” he jeered. “ You’re too fat to be an animal! 
But you could be the keeper maybe, Ellen. You could sit still then, 
and do all the work; scrub the cages, and shine up our tusks when they 
get stuck up with peanuts. You’re a heap too fat to jump about.” 

I was sensitive about my stoutness, and his gibe struck home. Be- 
sides, I did not want to do the work of the menagerie. If they would 
play animals—and I had begged them not to, my conscience spoke loud 
within me—I wanted to be the biggest, the fiercest, the most remark- 
able, in all the show. I forgot how mother’s pleading face had made 
me feel so sorry and so good. I threw myself down upon all-fours 
and began to grovel, shaking my body from side to side, and making 
queer noises—grunts and groans and snorts and sniffles. A sudden 
memory of father’s words came like inspiration to me. “Oh, look, 
you-all,” I cried; “look-a-here, what ’s this animal ? ” 

Charce and Phelia were consumed with gratifying curiosity, but 
Charley stood aloof and did not catch fire as I could have hoped. I 
redoubled my contortions. “It can’t nobody guess what kind of 
animal I am,” I panted, quite out of breath with puffing and shaking. 

Charce mildly guessed a Gypta-Cat and Phelia guessed another 
Gypta-Cat, but Charley volunteered no speculation. His indifference 
well-nigh maddened me. I came close to the two little ones and 
whispered in their ears the name of what I was. Charley pretended 
not to listen, but I was sure he tried to. He strolled toward the door. 
He was not going to play! He was retreating, whistling carelessly 
as he went and would n’t take part in our game at all! There was 
little reward in lumbering heavily about before two infants like my 
brother and the toothless Phelia. I dashed awkwardly but appealingly 
after the vanishing one. 

“Charley,” I cried, “Charley, Ill tell you what I am. I’m a 
quarantine! They hold up trains, and they ’re the fiercest of all the 
animals, I reckon. There has n’t been any caught for twenty years.” 

In my eagerness to hold him with us I rushed into self-sacrifice. 
“Charley,” I besought him, “don’t go away. Come back and you 
can play like you ’re the quarantine. There can’t be only one.” 

He turned about, but not to join us. He was bursting with mirth! 

“A quarantine!” he shouted rudely, with whoops of hilarious 
laughter. “Oh, look at Fatty! She’s going to be a quarantine! ” 

Phelia looked from one to the other of us, and, clapping her hands 
across her mouth, joined her laughter to Charley’s. Even my brother 
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I knew I was right about the word, for had not father himself said 
it with his very mouth? A thought came to me with overpowering 
conviction. If Charley and I were going away together for a summer’s 
outing, one or the other must be acknowledged head and front, ulti- 
mate authority and unquestioned boss. Life would be unbearable on 
any other footing. There was no time like the present. For the 
moment I was free of limitations for little ladies. I was only a quaran- 
tine, a wild and savage creature. Neither prettiness nor Christianity 
could be expected of me. 

I rose to two of my feet—those I was more accustomed to, and used 
with greater ease—and made in the direction of my guest and enemy. 
He was surprised but ready—pleased indeed—and we closed together. 
We whirled about and about until I was dizzy, but I never once let 
loose my hold. I got my hand into his hair and pulled it. I pinched 
his wrist. I wanted to hurt him. I wanted to make him cry with 
pain. I felt vicious, and I longed for visible signs of my nails and 
clutching fingers. I was getting the better of him! I was backing 
him down! Then of a sudden the passion left me, and I grew weak 
and trembling. I felt sick. A hotness ran through my veins and 
into my face and neck. I was ashamed and I was frightened. He 
was so big and strong and rough. 

“Charley,” I said, trying to slip out of his grasp, and turning 
my eyes from his face, damp with perspiration, and horrid with its 
fighting lust, “I’m not going to fight! Charley, don’t!” 

But Charley did, and again we were spinning around and around, 
so that everything was hazy before my sight. 

“Don’t,” I begged ; “ don’t, please don’t! Ouch! You hurt!” 

Still he did not let go, but some new force had come into the tussle. 
I did not know what or who it was. I was suddenly freed from all 
restraining grasp, and was flung rather violently away, falling into the 
clothes-horse and the nursery rugs. Phelia ran to me, and we two 
women-children clung to each other and cried a little, as we watched 
our menfolk strive to settle matters after an old, old fashion. 

For it was Charce,—Charce, the Mollycoddle,—who had rushed 
into battle in answer to my cry! My brother—my baby brother— 
sugar and spice and all things nice! As I realized that my weakness 
had called forth his strength, the tears dried upon my cheeks and no 
others followed them. 

Charley was taller and heavier, but Charce struck out with a simple 
purpose and an inspiration against which his opponent had no smallest 
chance. It did not last long. Charce got his slender arm in between 
the other’s stocky ones, and punched him squarely in the nose. A spurt 
of blood spattered them both, white linens and brown impartially. 
Phelia screeched and hid her eyes against me. 
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My gaze, wandering for an instant, saw some one standing in the 
doorway. It was father! He was looking on, and he never said a 
word. I turned again toward the boys. Charley held advantage now. 
He had pushed my brother back to the wall, and kept him there with 
two hands planted outspread against the heaving little breast. But 
Charce’s eyes blazed, and his head was high. Suddenly he reached 
out a foot and twisted it between the big boy’s sturdy legs, and Charley 
came with a crash to earth, half bringing Charce on top of him. 

Then Charce spoke for the first time. He straightened himself 
and looked down upon his fallen foe. His voice had a new ring in it, 
intense, full of meaning, manly. “Ill kick you in the slats,” he 
assured Charley-f’om-the-Orphum-House, “if you ever touch my sister. 
You’re nutty!” 

“Good! Good!” sounded from the doorway. “It was a fair 
fight, Charley, and you lost. Youll manage without the camp after 
all, Charles, I rather think.” And father’s satisfaction was very 
evident. 

Mother’s pleasant voice interrupted from below, warning us that 
the automobile had arrived. A laugh, ladylike and modulated, floated 
through the open window. No one but fastidious Mrs. Buckingham 
could laugh that laugh. They were waiting for us. 

Aunt Mandy appeared, words of urging falling from her tongue, but 
at sight of us she stopped short, and, putting her hands on her hips, 
regarded the four battered and bespotted wretches with mute horror. 

“ Fo’ de Good-Lord!” she ejaculated at length. “Ellen’s at de 
bottom er dis, an’ dat I know. Her evil passions done riz again. 
Nobody never went on a squshion yit but what she raised a ’sturbance! ” 

Tremulous appeal came from downstairs. The train that left at 
one-fifteen would not wait on our account. Wouldn’t Mr. Aber- 
crombie please come on? What could be keeping us when everybody 
knew-—— 

Father caught Phelia by one hand and me by the other; Aunt 
Mandy drove the boys before her, making passes at them on the stairs 
with a bath towel she had dipped wholly into the water pitcher, and 
scolding loudly all the way. 

Mrs. Buckingham’s laughter, peevish this time, reached us again 
as we started down the broad flagged walk, and mother’s voice in 
soothing reply. Then they looked up and saw our little band, and 
a great hush fell over them. ’ 

The expression on father’s face checked what outcry might other- 
wise have greeted us, for none dared address Judge Abercrombie when 
he held himself like that. He apologized to the ladies with stiff and 
uninviting front. He was sorry to have kept them waiting, he said, 
but there was not a minute now for explanation. Charce and Phelia 
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were lifted in, and huddled down together, subdued and lamblike, with 
their gore scarce dried upon them. Aunt Mandy hoisted herself to the 
step, a volley of words still pouring from her mouth, and the wet 
towel slashing right and left about her. 

Charley, however, surveyed the automobile with its fair and sum- 
mery occupants for just one dubious moment; then he turned tail 
and fled whooping down the street and in direction of the Orphum- 
House. His words came back to us: “Aw, rats! I’d ruther take 
chances on the yellow-fever for mine! ” 

“Oh!” said mother in a very agony of mortification, the color 
suffusing her delicate face. 

“ Shucks! Miss Alice, I’ll be bound I'll git him,” promised Aunt 
Mandy, preparing to drop her large self from the step to give chase. 

But father stopped her. “ Let the boy go,” he said authoritatively ; 
“we don’t need him any more.” 

With these enigmatic words he took me with him to the deep front 
seat, and while we were settling down he laughed as if he had a funny 
secret all his own. Then he leaned over me and instructed the 
chauffeur in a low voice not meant for any other ear than his alone: 

“TI would n’t have missed the sight I saw for fifty trains at one- 
fifteen! But you ’d better let her go now like the very devil, Jim.” 


THE ROAD TO YESTERDAY 
BY MAZIE V. CARUTHERS 


HE world is fajr, blue skies o’erhead, 
T My primrose path shows gay; 
And yet, betimes, I look behind 
And long with all my heart to find 
The Road to Yesterday. 


Grass-grown and faint the path may be; 
No signs to point the way 

Except a kiss, a memory, 

A sigh, a sprig of rosemary— 
These lead to Yesterday! 


What means To-morrow’s unborn hopes, 
The fragrance of To-day, 
When once my heart’s desire and need 
Is for the dim, sweet paths that lead 
‘Me into Yesterday? 
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A DESPERATE CHARACTER 
By Owen Oliver 


Author of ‘* The School-Mother,’’ ‘* The Martyr,”’ etc. 


log of the Freeman, I ran against him in a port of Britain 
beyond the seas. 

I’d have passed him for John’s double, though we were five and 
twenty years together, boys and men; but I noticed him start at the 
sight of me. When I took a good look at him, I knew the way that he 
walked, and the way that he half stopped, and the twist of his mouth, 
that he had when he was taken aback; and the little zig-zag cut on his 
temple; and I clapped my hand to his. 

“John!” Iecried. “Old man!” And I laughed with joy. 

He shrugged up his shoulders; the right a little more than the left. 
I knew that trick of his, too. 

“You are mistaken in me,” he said politely. He had found the 
manner of a great gentleman, and, judging from his dress, he had 
become well-to-do; but the voice was John’s. 

I looked at him very hard. 

“ Yes,” I said, “I am mistaken in you.” And I walked on. He 
had grown too fine, I thought, for his old friends; and given himself 
out for drowned to cut off from us. 

I had gone on for a matter of fifty yards, burning hot with rage, and 
never looking around ; and then I heard his voice in my ear. 

“Come with me,” he said; and he took me to a grand hotel, where 
we had a room to ourselves up-stairs. He did not speak, even after the 
waiter had come and gone; only stood and stared. 

“Well, Harper?” I asked; and he held up his hand. 

“John Harper is dead,” he said. “If you give me away you’ll do 
murder; as was in my mind when you recognized me. . . . Well, 
I could n’t do it. So I’ve got to trust you.” 

“Time was,” I said bitterly, “when you’d have trusted me more 
living than dead.” 

“Tf it was only myself,” he said, “I’d do it now; but—I’1l tell 
you afterwards. Tell me about the old place and the old people first.” 

I told him what there was to tell. His father and mother were gone. 
His sister that he left with her hair down her back had married my 
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brother, and had a three-months-old baby that they’d named after 
him, John. She was happy enough, I told him, but they had a hard 
struggle; and he arranged that I should take them a hundred pounds, 
as if it was a present from myself. , 

“You won’t give me away,” he begged. 

“T won’t give you away,” I promised ; “ but you ’d best not tell me 
what you ’ve done.” 

“ Mate,” he answered, very solemn, “if I can’t trust you when you 
know the truth, I can’t trust you at all. You’re all of my old world 
that ’s left; and I would n’t like you to have a wrong idea of me. Ill 
tell you.” 

He told me this story. 


I was coming home in the Freeman, being carpenter, as you know. 
I mean the voyage when I was drowned or died of fever. I don’t know 
how the captain put it down. 

Just before we started for the home trip three passengers came 
aboard: two men and a woman. She was veiled and they carried her. 
I thought then that she was ill. I learned afterwards that she was 
drugged. She was an escaped Nihilist, and they could n’t get her under 
the extradition treaty, so they’d sent the two ruffians to kidnap her. 
The captain told me about it when he ordered me to make the first 
officer’s cabin on the boat-deck into a sort of prison for her. 

“Like enough to throw herself overboard,” he said. “ Regular 
desperate character. The Lord knows what she has n’t done.” 

She was n’t very desperate to look at: a little, pale, pretty girl about 
twenty; soft black eyes and a lot of black hair. Sat with her hands 
across her knee and stared at nothing, while I did my work; left the 
food that they had brought and didn’t touch it; and whatever she ’d 
done I felt sorry for her. 

“ Best eat something, missie,” I suggested, after a bit; and then she 
looked at me. 

“Thank you,” she said, speaking slowly, as if she was n’t sure of 
her English. “I do not want to eat.” 

“Tf you do not eat,” I told her, “ you will die.” 

“ They are taking me to die,” she said; and I felt a shiver down my 
back. She seemed such a childish little thing. 

“ What have you done?” I asked; but she did not answer. “ Some- 
thing wrong, eh?” 

“You might call it wrong,” she replied ; “ but I call it right. No; 
not right Only—only what had to be done. I call it that. You live 
in England, and you would not understand. I do not mind to die; 
only prison, and——” She shuddered violently. “Leave it that I 
can get out and die of tle sea,” she begged. 
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“T can’t do that,” I answered; “but I’m sorry for you, little 
missie.” 

“ Missie? ” she asked. “ What is that?” 

“It is what we call young ladies in my country,” I explained. 
“What do they call you in yours?” 

“ Princess,” she said. 

“What!” I cried. “You a princess! Then they won’t dare to 
kill you.” 

She laughed queerly. 

“T shall just be ill and die in prison,” she said, “if you will not 
let me drown in the sea. Will you not?” 

I turned away from the look of her big eyes. 

“T can’t, missie,” I said. “I can’t.” 

I went on with my work for a bit; and she sat watching me with 
those great eyes of hers. They seemed to ask help more than if she 
spoke. 

“T can’t, missie,” I said again, answering them. “I mean, your 
highness.” 

“ Call me ‘ missie,’” she asked. “It’s no use being polite when— 
but you mean to be kind.” She sighed. 

“T’ll speak to the captain,” I offered. “ He’s a good sort; best I 
ever had. Perhaps he’ll let you go. I’d rather see you live, whatever 
you’d done. . . . Did you throw bombs? Or kill any one?” 

“No,” she said; “but I was—what do you call it?—belonging to 
the society who did. Suppose you saw your friends die, one by each? 
Suppose you knew that some one was making a list of more to die? 
What would you do?” 

“Tt was men’s work,” I told her, “and they ought n’t to have let 
you meddle with it. You’re nothing but a child. Well, Ill speak to 
the captain. But not unless you eat and drink. Come now.” 

I coaxed her into eating and drinking. She was ravenous enough 
once she began, poor little girl. 

I spoke to the captain at dinner-time and told him about her, and 
he listened patiently enough, as he always did, tramping about and 
muttering to himself. 

“Tt’s a beastly business,” he owned, “but it isn’t our business, 
John. They’ve squared the consul, and there’s authority for it, 
though he did n’t want a fuss; and the owners are squared through the 
agents. She’s simply freight, so far as we are concerned. We have 
got to land them at Valeton; and the rest we don’t know anything 
about.” 

“She ’s just a child,” I declared; “a soft, little thing; about the 
age of that eldest girl of yours.” He muttered some strong words under 
his breath. “Can’t you run past Valeton?” 
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“We call at two more ports in their confounded country,” he 
reminded me. “They ’d board us then. If I were a single man, dashed 
if I would n’t miss them all; but it’s the sack; imprisonment, perhaps ; 
and the wife and kids to starve. Look here! You don’t understand. 
You’re a single man. Those kids of mine count to me; and nothing 
counts beside them. Now you understand. I—lI can’t do it, John.” 
He mopped his forehead. 

“ Put her in a boat off the coast,” I suggested, “before we come 
to Valeton.” 

“Don’t be a fool! Boats have to be accounted for; and one short 
would give the whole show away. And what would she do in a boat? 
Starve or drown.” 

“T’ll go with her,” I proposed. 

He shook his head at me. 

“Don’t make an ass of yourself over a girl,” he advised. “You 
could n’t get off without others seeing; and, besides, what would happen 
when you came home—if you ever did? The sack for you and me; and 
a knife in our backs some time. It must leak out when you came 
home.” 

“ Well,” I offered, “I won’t come home. I'll give up the old place 
and everybody, rather than have her done to death; that little girl.” 

“Don’t make an ass of yourself,” he repeated. “ Not over her. 
She ’s a desperate character, mind. The Lord knows what she has n’t 
done.” 

A desperate character! Why, she was nothing but a child. She 
smiled like one because I took her a box of chocolates that I’d bought 
when I was ashore; and she talked like a child while I worked; and 
played like a baby with a puzzle that I found to amuse her. 

The men who had charge of her were seasick; and the captain said 
she might walk on the boat deck in the evening for exercise, if I walked 
with her. She was quite bright and cheerful then; and he came and 
talked to her himself for a time, but didn’t stop long. It was more 
than he could stand, he told me afterwards, to hear her talk just like 
his eldest girl; and he made me take some of his furniture and put 
it in her cabin. 

“In England,” she remarked then, “ you are kind to the prisoner 
who is to die; but she dies all the same.” 

“Oh, missie!” I begged. “Don’t! I’d die instead right enough, 
if it was any use.” 

And then she gave me her little hand and called me her friend. 

The next day there was a fearful storm; and half of our men were 
down with fever, and her two countrymen with seasickness. The 
waves smashed a boat and carried it away, and two men who were 
trying to secure it. The captain sent all hands who were n’t down with 
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fever to the engine-room, to try to keep us going. I was on the bridge 
alone with him. 

“T’ll manage the helm,” he offered, “and call if I want you. Go 
and talk to the little girl. She’ll be frightened.” 

She was too sick to think much about fright; only once she asked 
me to let her jump overboard. It was so much better than what was 
before her, she declared. At last she fell asleep, and I went and talked 
to the captain. 

“When we give her up,” I shouted through the storm, “I drop 
overboard, mind you. It isn’t men’s work we’re doing;” and he 
nodded and groaned. 

“What ’s to be done?” he asked. “If we took her to England, 
she’s in custody of those two men, and——” 

“ Kill them!” I roared; and I’d have done it! 

“ And then,” he answered back, “in the end we’d hang; and no 
good done. My wife and children disgraced and to starve; and your 
old mother’s heart broken; and her given up after all.” 

Now I know more of the world, I believe if we’d taken her to 
England and made a fuss in the press, we’d have saved her and been 
heroes. Still, there ’d have been a knife into her, and perhaps us, in 
the end. They ’ve a long arm in that country of hers; but I didn’t 
think of all that then. 

“ Captain,” I said, “look here. There’s one boat gone, and two 
men. Who’s to say anything if another boat goes and another man? 
Or if she got out—and jumped over, we’ll say? Give me a boat and 
I'll take her; and never come back. You can swear me on the book. 
I’ll be a dead man.” 

“ And that you would be,” he declared, “in this sea.” 

“It’s going down,” I told him; “ and it will have gone down more 
before we get a boat off; and anyhow I don’t care. Ill whittle the 
name off the boat, and they shan’t bring it home to you ever.” 

“It’s a dog’s chance,” he protested, “if we can get a boat off; 
and if we do itll swamp, almost for certain. If she wasn’t such a 
child. . . . You’re a good chap, John.” 

“The sail’s in her,” I said. “I’ll go and get blankets and coats 
and rations.” 

I got everything ready, and he gave me a compass and explained the 
bearings, and how it was two hundred miles to land, unless I had the - 
luck to fetch an island half way. He gave me a few pounds, and I took 
seven that I had saved, being a sparing man. (As luck would have it, 
she turned out to have a good bit more in her pocket.) Then I went 
and woke her. 

“ Missie,” I said, “the gale’s going down, and the deck’s empty, 
except two chaps that I’ve squared. The captain ’s letting us off in a 
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boat, you and me. There’s just a chance that we’ll make land; and 
if we don’t you ’re no worse off, do you see.” 

She pulled me under the light of the swinging lamp to look at my 
face. 

“You’d give your life for me?” she asked. 

“ Any day,” I told her. 

“ And no day,” she said in her funny English, “ would I take your 
life for me. Ah, no! . . . But, my dear friend!” She put her 
hand on my arm. 

“ Missie,” I said, very solemnly, “you’re not taking my life. 
You ’re giving me a chance as well as yourself. For the day we give 
you up, I drop overboard. If my word isn’t enough——” She put 
her hand in mine and looked at me and smiled. “ Well, you’ve my 
word. It’s both of us or neither. Now come.” 

She bent and kissed my rough fingers; and then she came. 

The sea had got calmer, but it was black and fierce and swollen. 
You know what it’s like at the tail of a storm; and you’ll know that 
the chance of launching a boat was about one in ten. Well, we had the 
luck. I slid down a rope with her in one arm, and holding me around 
the neck—and near mad at the feel of her little arms! The captain 
let go, and we plunged into the black sea. We nearly overturned when 
we came out of the lee of the ship, but righted, and I bailed out with 
her trying to help me. I put up a scrap of sail to steady us, and she 
stood it, being a big, stout cutter, and away we splashed. After a bit 
it calmed a trifle more, and we had n’t to bail out. Then I sat at 
the rudder and she sat beside me, both of us in oilskins and sou’westers. 
She leaned against me, and when she fell asleep her head dropped on 
my shoulder; she a princess and I a common seafaring man. Well, 
I never treated her different from a princess, except that I called her 
“ missie ” and was kind to her. 

We squashed away in the heavy water all that night. Near the 
morning the sea smoothed into a mill-pond; and then I dozed a bit; 
and when I woke it was broad daylight. She was still sleeping, lying 
against me with her head on my shoulder. Her little face was just a 
round in the sou’wester, with her black hair straying out a bit. I 
snipped a lock off with my scissors to keep; and I ’ve kept it. 

We wandered off our course a bit while I slept; and I could n’t steer, 
because there was no wind. So I just sat still, not to wake missie. 
When she opened her eyes she looked dazed; and then she looked all 
round ; and then she looked up at me; and then she smiled, and clapped 
her hands. * It was “like a pic-nic,” she said. She called it nic-pic! 
She got out our breakfast, insisting that she was to be “stewardess,” 
and I must only sail the boat, and not interfere in her department. It 
was just tinned meat and biscuit and water. She said grace over it, 
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folding her hands and shutting her eyes, and looking like an angel in 
a picture. And they called her a desperate character! 

We sailed on all that day in a light wind, seeing nothing but the 
round of the sea and the round of the sky. It was blazing hot, and I 
could get no shade at the helm, but I made her take shelter under the 
sail. I can see her now, with her laughing dark eyes, sitting there, and 
talking in her queer English. I smoked my pipe and listened and 
wondered what I’d do with her. For she would never dare to go back 
to her people, she said, or even let them know that she lived. It would 
mean death to them as well as to her. 

“ And now,” she told me, “I do not like to die. I like to be in a 
boat with you better.” She lay back with her dark head framed in 
the white sail and smiled happily. 

“ But how will you live? ” I asked. 

“ Of course,” she said, “ I live while I do not die! ” 

“T mean—to live one must get money.” 

“Oh!” she said brightly. “We will make much money. You 
can work and I can paint and teach to play music. We shall be rich.” 
She nodded emphatically. I noted her childish idea that we should be 
always together—princess and sailor man! 

I took my nap in the day while she held the tiller. At night I 
wrapped her up and she slept in the bottom of the boat; and I sat 
and looked at the smooth water and the starry sky, and listened to the 
ripple of the water running by; and I made up my mind that I must 
try to get little missie settled among friends who would be near enough 
to her sphere to be far from mine. 

Two days and two nights we went on; and on the morning after we 
saw an island like a black rock in a mist; and in the afternoon we 
sailed in. I wrenched off the plank that bore the name of our ship; 
and I said that we had escaped from the Mary Hope that had gone 
down; and the crew were mad with rum, so I had taken a boat alone 
with her. I was John Smith, ship’s carpenter, I gave out, and she was 
a passenger, Miss Seymour. They did not speak English well enough 
to know from her speech that she was not an Englishwoman. 

The island belonged to her country, and there was no communica- 
tion except with Valeton. We thought it best to go there and try to 
get passage at once to England or to a British colony. We went in a 
little trading schooner, that took five days, and tried to find a vessel 
to take us away, but without success. In the afternoon a very tall 
man came into the room where we sat in a little inn. 

“ Well, princess?” he said; and she clung to me with a cry. He 
was the chief of police from the Capital, she whispered, and the cruellest 
man in the country. I got my hand to my knife; but he showed me a 
little revolver very quietly. 
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“Come,” he said in good English. “That is useless. It can do 
you no harm to tell me how you escaped, and I may be able to make 
things a little easier for you.” He nodded to me. 

“Tt does n’t matter about me,” I said. “If you’re a man, make 
them easier for her.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“The princess will tell you that I am not a man,” he said, “ but 
a fiend. But she will tell you perhaps that I am a fiend who keeps 
his word.” 

“You keep your word,” she said—and she seemed to have grown 
from a child to a woman suddenly. “Give me your word to save him, 
and I will tell you.” 

“T will save him,” he promised, “if I can.” 

I protested that I did not want to be saved without her; but she 
pleaded with me that she would die happier if I did not suffer for her. 
So I pretended to agree to satisfy her; and then she told him our story, 
making much of what I had done. 

“ You will save him,” she concluded—they spoke in English so that 
I should hear. “ You have promised.” 

“Tf I can,” he qualified. 

“You can,” she declared. “ You know you can.” 

He smiled slowly. 

“ How can I save him from himself?” he asked. “If you die, he 
will put himself in the way of death, I think. J should. I, too, love 
you, princess.” 

There was a dead silence. At last I broke it. 

“If you loved her as I do,” I said, “you would send her with 

“Don’t plead with him,” cried missie. “ You don’t know him!” 
He looked at her and then at me. 

“ She does n’t,” he said. “Yes. I must send her with you. There 
is, of course, nothing else to do. You will be safe here to-night. To- 
morrow I shall find a ship for you.” 

He bowed and went; and missie flung herself in my arms. 

“He is playing mouse-cat with us, my dear,” she declared—her 
English was always funny when she was excited. “In a few minutes 
I shall be taken from you. Love me till then.” 

I held her in my arms for hours, expecting the police every minute; 
but they did not come. I walked my room all the night, except when I 
listened outside her door, to hear her breathe and be sure that they 
had not taken her away. They never came. He came in the morning 
with disguises and took us to a ship. It was an English vessel, and 
when we were aboard missie believed him. She gave him both 
hands, and said something in their own language, with the tears run- 
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ning down her cheeks. He kissed her hands; and then she raised 
her face, and he kissed her forehead. Then he took my arm and led 
me aside. 

“ Now, my friend,” he said—I am always proud to remember that 
he called me that—“ we will have some man’s talk. You understand 
that you and she must be dead to the world?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I understand.” 

“But it does not follow that you will be dead to me. I find out 
many secrets; and I am a desperate man. . . . Let me tell you 
why I came to Valeton. It was to meet the princess; to escape with 
her; or, if she would not escape with me, to let her escape, and then 
to die. My life is nothing; or yours, if she is concerned. You 
understand ? ” 

“T understand,” I agreed. How I liked that man! 

“When they came in the ship with their story I made inquiries 
which they never guessed. I heard there was a ship’s carpenter—that 
he was crazy over the princess. He had gone overboard in the storm— 
so had she. Also boats had gone. . . . Well, perhaps all went at 
the same time—perhaps not. Jf the ship’s carpenter and the princess 
went in the boat, they must drown unless they reached a certain island. 
If they reached the island they must come here. I watched the boats. 
They came. I watched them for half a day. They loved each other. 
That was plain. If I had killed you, the princess would not love me. 
You understand.” 

“T understand,” I agreed. 

“ What was more important, she would not be happy. If you cease 
to love her she will not be. Some women are like that. She is. Do 
you understand ? ” 

“Yes,” I said. “ You will keep track of us; and if I am not good 
to her you will kill me.” 

“ Exactly,” he said. “ It will be difficult to trace you, but——” 

“No difficulty at all,” I said. “Ill send you a line once a year, if 
you “Il tell me how to do it safely.” 

He held out his hand and I gave it the best grip that I ever gave 
a hand. 

“Mind,” he said, “I’m a desperate character.” 

“So am I!” I told him. “So am I!” 

And that’s what they called her! Why, she’s not much more than 
a child now. You should see her play with the baby! 


I went and saw her. She reminded me more of a kitten than any- 
thing, but—well, if any one tried to hurt her John or her baby I think 
he ’d find her a real desperate character! Women are like that—good 
women! 


THE TRUTH, THE WHOLE 
-TRUTH 


By Thomas L. Masson 


Author of Bachelor’s Baby,’’ Corner in Women,’’ etc. 


66 OU have never told me anything about—your past,” she said 
timidly. 

A troubled look came over him. He realized that, although 
they had been engaged nearly a month, he had certainly been negligent 
in that direction. ’ 

“T suppose I ought to say something about it,” he said. 

“ Promise—to tell me all.” 

“Do you mean that?” 

“ Everything.” 

He clasped her hands. The crisis had come. 

“Dearest,” he said, “Ill make a clean breast of it. Of course 
I realized that it had to come. Still——” 

“ Go on! 

“T’ve led a pretty hard life, I guess. In college there was a time 
when I did n’t do much else but buck the tiger.” 

“What ’s that?” 

“Well, it’s playing poker mostly. I got in the hole pretty deep. 
Then, of course, I had my fill of drinking, carousing, late hours. I 
broke loose at last. You see, I had to, but it was pretty fierce.” 

“Did you stop?” 

“Well, partly. Then I had love affairs—there were so many of 
’em, you know, that it did n’t matter. I was dropped once—then I 
braced up—got through. I spun around a little after that until I got 
to playing the ponies.” 

“Playing the ponies!” 

“Yes—race track, you know. Betting on horses. But, thank 
heavens, I saw the folly of that.” 

“ And you stopped?” 

“ Absolutely. You see, I came to myself. My character asserted 
itself. It was a hard fight, but I won. I wish it wasn’t there, dear. 
But I was bound to tell the truth. Tell me that it’s all right. Tell 
me you will forget it.” 
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“ Have you told me all?” 

“Everything. Tell me it’s all right.” 

She looked at him with a troubled look. 

“T suppose I shall have to,” she said. “ But—I thought you were 


The Moderns 


a good deal worse than that.” 


THE MODERNS 
BY ELSIE CASSEIGNE KING 


HEY turn the night to a glaring day 

T With their new deep-searching flame, 
And the great blue space where the wild winds play 
They shut from sight with a veil of gray— 
A smoke-dyed veil of shame. 

They hale the kings of the lower folk 
Each fromi his ancient hold, 
And they bind them fast with a galling yoke 


ye THM the blood is chilled and the spirit broke, 


And their fair birthright long sold. 


O Mother Eve! O Mother Eve! 

The juice of the apple turns 
From the pure white wine that the new fruit bled 
To the spirit of Knowledge old and red, 

That burns and burns and burns! 


They set their wings on a bending plank 
To fly o’er a muttering sea 
From the nether waves where Atlantis sank 
To the edge of the ice-worlds dim and dank, 
Where the sea-wolves howl to lee. 
They set their hands to grapple fire, 
And the devils that dwell below 
They harness fast with living wire, 
White-hot as the flame of their desire 
For the things they should not know. 


O Mother Eve! O Mother Eve! 
In the turn of the seething years 

No god-like blood is in our veins ; 

Only the juice of the apple reigns, 
And sears and sears and sears! 
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TEMPERAMENT 
By Eleanor Mercein Kelly 


Author of ‘* The Girl Who Forgot,’’ ‘‘A Friend of Jimmie’s,’’ etc. 


ss ELIE, I cannot bear it one other moment!” The lady sud- 

7 denly cast her cigarette one way and her novel the other. “Is 

this adventure? Is this excitement? Bah! In my own car 

there was at least room to breathe. To retire with the chickens at 

eleven o’clock—bien, it is perhaps the novel experience you promised, 

but it does not amuse. I am bored. I tell you I am bored! In- 
solent! Why do you not speak?” 

The maid continued imperturbably to smooth the blue-black hair 
under her brushes into long satin strands. “It is perhaps three sec- 
onds,” she remarked, “since Madame desired me to shut up.” 

The lady groaned. “If you were simpatica, if you were in the 
slightest degree—zut/ What can one expect of a woman? My book, 
instantly! Do you not see that I have dropped it?” 

“If Madame were to permit me to read to her,” suggested the maid, 
“I perhaps——” 

Her mistress snatched the book from her hands. “ But certainly 
not! You have an accent unspeakable. Moreover, this is no reading 
for the unmarried. Zelie, I blush for you! Ciel, that persons who 
have such immodest thoughts rush to display them in books! It is 
astonishing. I should take them to confession, me. . . . You say that 
there is nobody out there in the car—nobody at all?” 

“ Four commercial travellers,” repeated the other patiently, for the 
third time, “a fat lady who snores—oh, but horribly !—a very young 
gentleman in black (too young, Madame, as I have said), and a person 
with an infant.” 

“An infant—bon!” ‘The lady clapped her hands. “Infants I 
adore. Run, Zelie, fetch me this child on the instant.” 

“But at such an hour! It is of a certainty sleeping.” 

“ Then,” said the lady cheerfully, “ it is I who shall wake it.” 

Zelie returned empty-handed. “It wakes already,” she reported. 
“Tt roars. The parent is distracted. Up and down she marches, up 
and down, while the wails of the infant rend the air. It is not, I 
think, an infant which Madame would enjoy.” 

“Tt should not be marched. It should be trotted,” said the lady 
briskly, springing to her feet. “I will show her.” 
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Zelie cast herself appealingly before the door of the state-room. 
“ Madame, the costume!” she cried. “I beg of you to consider. The 
drummers—the young gentleman in black—picture to yourself how 
these will stare and stare!” 

“It is possible,” admitted the lady. She wheeled about to inspect 
herself in a mirror. What she saw was a gracious and deep-bosomed 
figure in a trailing robe of pale blue velvet, with here and there a hint 
of lingerie peeping forth. The bare feet were thrust into blue velvet 
slippers. The hair was folded Madonna-wise about the brow, falling 
in a heavy braid over each shoulder. The face was white, a trifle hollow 
in the cheeks, with a large, sweet, mobile mouth—not a pretty face, 
perhaps, but people rarely looked beyond the eyes to see. For they 
were wonderful eyes, gray and black by turns, shadow and fire. 

A smile crept into them slowly. “ Ma petite,” she said, tilting up 
the maid’s chin till their lips met, “if you were as I, should you be 
very angry because the men stare and stare?” 

Presently the very young gentleman in black emerged tentatively 
from the smoking-compartment, where he had retired to escape the 
wailing of the baby. ‘There was blessed peace in the car, filled with a 
low, sweet humming. The boy stopped and stared, and if he had been 
Catholic would have crossed himself. A Madonna sat enthroned before 
him, draped in cloudy blue, rocking a child to and fro on her knees, 
and singing. It was like a flute heard far away. Her face bent low 
over the child, brooding and tender, and one little pink hand clung 
fast to a braid of her hair. The boy dropped his eyes. ‘The concen- 
trated stare of the four drummers seemed to him sacrilege. 

She glanced up sidewise as he tiptoed by, and beckoned confiden- 
tially. “So many people breathing here—pah! It is—what you call? 
—stuffy. Will you not open windows on the other side? ” 

“I wish I could,” he said regretfully ; “ but, you see, the woods are 
on fire over there, and the smoke is pretty bad.” 

“Ha! The woods on fire?” she cried. “Is it near? We are in 
danger, then?” 

“No, no, not at all. It is far to the west,” he hastened to re- 
assure her. 

“ But of course! That would be too much luck,” she said, sighing. 

The boy laughed. “Oh, we are running at top speed to get out of 
the neighborhood, if that is any comfort to you!” And indeed the 
car was swaying and rocking very uncomfortably. 

She patted the seat beside her. “Sit down,” she said. “ Sit down 
and talk, if you know how to talk. I am most horribly ennuyée. I 
east myself upon your chivalry. Everything fails me, even this un- 
grateful infant. I come to amuse myself with him, and voila! imme- 
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“Then you must be a magician,” said the boy. “You have 
accomplished the impossible. Everybody has taken a try at quiet- 
ing the poor little beggar, even I. But I believe,” he added shyly, 
“that you never have any trouble making people do what you want 
them to.” 

She beamed on him. “Good! You do know how to talk. That 
is what I like. Compliments. And confidences. Let us be friends at 
once. Let us exchange experiences.” 

He tried to play up to her. “ You begin,” he said. “A fellow of 
twenty-two has n’t had many experiences, you know.” 

She saw the sudden shadow in his eyes, and laid her hand on his 
black sleeve gently. “But you have had the best one—sorrow,” she 
said. “It was the father, perhaps—no, the mother? Alas! Still, 
sorrow is the best experience, believe me. And now you go to the great 
city to make yourself a career—not?” 

“ How did you guess? ” he asked. 

She smiled at him.wisely. “Painting? Music?” She picked up 
his hand to examine it closely. “No,” she decided. “Nor the stage, 
I think. Then it is literature. Good! You are a poet.” 

The boy’s hand was thrilling from her touch. “No, not a poet,” 
he said, with a rather unsteady laugh. “Just a journalist. A terrible 
come-down, isn’t it? But some day, perhaps——” 

She nodded. “The stepping-stone, eh? First one lives, then one 
writes.” 

“Well, I suppose you’ve got to live if you expect to write,” he 
admitted facetiously. 

But the lady chose to misunderstand him. “ You have got to live 
if you expect to do anything,” she cried. “ Write, sing, paint, act—oh, 
we must allow our own hearts to throb before we can make to throb 
that so-cold heart of the public! Pouf, such a public! To take its 
emotions out of books or the play-house, like medicine out of a bottle! 
And we must suffer everything, we others—grief, pain, passion, sin, 
remorse, everything, that the public may observe and clap its hands. 
Eh bien! I would not be a public, me. To look on, always to look on— 
how that is stupid! I am not afraid to live.” 

“Nor I!” cried the boy, his eyes kindling to hers. “ Only—only 
I don’t just know how to go about it.” 

“T will tell you. Begin by loving. End by loving. It brings all 
the rest. Love when you can, whom you can, how you can. To be out 
of love is to be dead. Are you married?” she demanded. 

The boy shook his head, staring at her, fascinated. It seemed to 
him that he was already beginning to live. 

“Bon!” she said. “For women it is the necessary experience. 
For men, no. Do not marry.” 
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“But I am engaged,” he admitted. “There is a girl at home who 
promised to wait for me.” 

The lady snapped her fingers. “What of that? You are not 
bound.” 

“Tam afraid I am,” he said. “ You see, I—I kissed her good-by.” 

She laughed merrily. “ Naturally! But of course! Oh, amusing 
one, how many there will be whom you kiss good-by! But this girl,” 
she said seriously, “is she of us? Has she temperament?” 

“T never thought about it,” confessed the boy. “She is pretty. She 
likes to sew, and cook, and—that sort of thing.” 

The lady made a contemptuous gesture. “ Never go back,” she said 
with finality. “ You have nothing to gain from her. Sew and cook— 
ha! She cannot make of you a poet. See! Already you are not 
certain that you love her. Am I right?” 

She leaned toward him, letting him look deep, deep into her eyes, 
her hand laid lightly on his. 

“You are right,” he stammered incoherently. 

At that moment the train, with one loud shriek from its engine, 
came to a sudden stop. Everybody woke up and demanded to know 
what had happened. “ At last an accident!” cried the lady gleefully ; 
and, depositing the child in its mother’s arms, she went forth to 
investigate. 

They had stopped in the midst of deep woods. There was a glow in 
the western sky like sunset, except for the pall of smoke that trailed 
below; and over the puffing of the engine a dull roar could be heard, a 
snapping, crackling roar, mingled with the crashing of timber. 

“ Observe!” said the lady, pointing. “ You have told me fibs. It 
is not far away at all, that fire.” 

The train started with a jerk, and the conductor, swinging himself 
up beside them, stood for a moment on the platform, frowning toward 
the flaming sky. 

“Well, well?” said the lady, tapping her foot. “Am I not to be 
told what is the matter?” 

He turned as at the voice of authority. “Beg pardon, miss. It 
was just a family of settlers who stood on the track, you see, so we had 
to stop or run over ’em. We certainly would n’t have stopped otherwise. 
That ’s a lot nearer than I like,” he explained, nodding toward the west. 

“But why,” demanded the lady, “did the family of settlers en- 
danger their lives by standing upon a track? ” 

“Why, they waited too long and got burnt out, poor devils! Lost 
everything—crops, house, cattle, even the pig and the watch-dog.” 

The lady was pulling rings from her fingers. ‘“ That is very sad,” 
she said. “ Here, and here, and here. These will buy plenty more of 
pigs and watch-dogs, hein?” 
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The conductor stared open-mouthed at the glittering jewels in his 
palm. “Why, madam!” he gasped. “You—you wish me to take 
these diamonds for——” 

“Pigs and watch-dogs,” she said, nonchalantly waving him away. 

The conductor vanished, still open-mouthed. 

“Oh!” breathed the boy. “You are splendid! You are like a 
queen. I want to be one of your subjects. May I?” and he caught 
the ringless hands to his lips. 

“La, la, la! Do you hear?” she appealed to the surrounding 
atmosphere. “ Already this youth makes love to me, and I do not 
even know his name.” 

“Tt is Thomas——” he began, but she interrupted. 

“Bon! That is enough. I shall call you Tom-mee. It is a nice 
name, Tom-mee. It fits;” and she patted his cheek affectionately. 

The boy followed her into the car with his heart thumping. But 
his plans for a further téte-d-téte were frustrated. The car was filled 
with wide-awake passengers in various stages of undress, all at the 
windows, watching that ominous glare in the sky. The menace had 
become plain to everybody. The roar of the flames could be heard dis- 
tinctly above the rattle of the flying train. Great sparks shot toward 
them over the doomed forest. In spite of closed windows, people were 
coughing with the smoke. Once the conductor came through with 
words of reassurance, belied by the strained anxiety of his face. 
“We'll make it all right! There’s no real danger. We are getting 
every pound of steam out of the engine and ought to reach cleared land 
in fifteen minutes, if all goes well.” 

People stared at each other. If all goes well! Zelie produced a 
rosary, and began to patter prayers under her breath. The lady slipped 
her hand into Tommy’s, and he clasped it tight, urging her not to be 
frightened. 

“ Frightened?” she said with a long breath. “But this is mag- 
nifigue!” and suddenly in the tense silence of the car, she threw back 
her head and began to sing. It was a strange song, wild and defiant, 
such a song as a Viking may have chanted as he sailed into battle. 
The passengers listened, amazed, with pulses thrilling, forgetting their 
fear, forgetting the peril that crept closer with each moment—listened 
until the last ringing note died away. Then one of the drummers 
sprang to his feet. 

“ Now I know her!” he cried triumphantly. “ Ladies and gentle- 
men, we have just had the privilege of hearing——” 

A frightful grinding of brakes drowned his voice—there was a crash 
—the car reared on end—then silence. Silence and darkness; through 
which a steady, crackling, rushing sound gradually penetrated to the 
ears of the boy. 
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He opened his eyes with a great effort, dimly realizing that there 
was need to hurry. He struggled to rise, but a weight across his body 
held him down, and there was a stabbing pain in his left side. 

“Can somebody help me, please?” he called faintly. 

There was no answer, not a groan, not a sigh. 

“My God! Is everybody killed? ” he cried, choking as a breath of 
smoke filled his lungs. 

Smoke! Suddenly he remembered. They were fleeing from the 
forest-fire, and in the confusion he had been forgotten. 

“T don’t blame them,” said the boy stoutly. Then, because he was 
a boy, he put his hands over his eyes and sobbed. 

“Tom-mee! Oh, Tom-mee! Are you here?” The voice came 
faintly from somewhere beneath him, it seemed. His heart stood still 
fora moment. The lady! They had forgotten her, too, the miserable 
curs ! 

“Don’t be frightened,” he called loudly, struggling with the weight 
on his body. “I’m here. Don’t be frightened.” 

“ Bon!” said the voice, nearer. “ But why do you not come out? 
I now crawl in to see.” 

In a moment he felt hands on his face. “But you are sticky! You 
bleed!” 

“ Just a little cut on the head—please don’t faint,” he begged her. 

“T have no time for such nonsense as that,” she said briskly. 
“ First I shall remove this pile of baggage that sit upon your chest.” 

“Youll strain your back!” he protested. “ Where are all the 
men?” 

“The men?” she laughed. “ Aha, those noble animals are scamper- 
ing down the track like mice! The conductor has said everybody is 
safe. Bien/ they are content. Shall they doubt the word of the con- 
ductor? Never! Therefore I veturn alone. Pourquoi? Because I 
know that if you are safe, you are at my side.” 

While she talked she was pulling and tugging and pushing, till at 
last he was able to sit erect. 

“Now come! Crawl downward through this window—see? It 
hangs over a little muddy ditch, where you must wriggle on your 
estomac like a worm. So! Aie, what a squeeze—I thank Heaven that 
T am not a tenor,” she panted as she emerged beside him. 

The boy, rather dazed from loss of blood and the pain in his side, 
stood for a moment staring about him. A strong wind blowing from 
the east kept the worst of the smoke away from them, but it fanned 
the flames as bellows fan a hearth-fire. Through the long aisles of 
the forest he saw them coming, leaping forward with a roar of triumph 
upon each new victim, clinging to it as it writhed and twisted in agony 
like a sensate thing before it crashed headlong. The blistering, stifling 
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air was hard to breathe. A rabbit bounded by at his very feet, unafraid 
because of the greater peril behind; and down the track he saw other 
little wild things of the woods, all hurrying toward safety. 

_ “Quick!” eried the lady, tugging at his hand. “ ‘The clearing may 
still be far. We must run.” 

“ You are sure everybody else is out?” he asked, with a shuddering 
memory of his own moment’s despair. 

“ Yes, yes. You see what a silly little wreck it was, with only 
one baggage-car smashed. Stupid! ”—she stamped her foot at him. 
“Do you not know this smoke is bad for my voice? Come instantly, 
or I leave you.” 

Even as she spoke, from the pile of wreckage in the ditch a faint 
moan reached their ears. They stared at each other, paling. Then 
she glanced over her shoulder, and caught at his arm with a gasp. 

“Look! Mon Dieu, we have already waited too long!” She was 
pointing behind them, to where the fire had leaped the track and was 
bearing down toward them, a solid wall of flame. 

“ Run—lI will follow,” muttered the boy, trying to jerk away from 
her. But she held to him frantically. 

“ What can you do alone?” she wailed. “ You are injured, weak, 
and I am but a woman. We have a right to our lives. Tom-mee, I 
am frightened! Will you not come with me?” 

“ Dear,” said the boy, “how can I?” 

Her eyes dilated. Suddenly she flung both arms about his neck 
and kissed him full on the lips. “You are a man, a man!” she 
exulted. “I love you!” 

The boy clasped her close for a moment before he put her away. 
It was the greatest moment of his life. “ Now go,” he said. 

The little moan came again, several times, sounding terribly like 
the whimper of a child. The boy worked like a madman. Once he 
paused a moment, panting, to ease the pain in his side. 

“ Drink,” said a voice at his elbow, and a cup of water was thrust 
into his hand. 

“You! My God, you!” he groaned, pushing at her. “ Why don’t 
you go?” 

“ Dear, how can I?” she mocked, very tenderly. 

For an instant he was tempted to seize her in his arms and run, 
away from this hell of heat and smoke, down the track to the open 
fields and safety. But the little moan came again, close now and very 
faint. 

At the last they worked together, silently, desperately, tugging with 
frantic strength at the wreckage of trunks, barrels, boxes, till finally 
they uncovered a crate which contained the still warm body of a setter 
dog. Then they turned toward safety. 
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“ Only a little farther,” encouraged the woman. “Try, Tom-mee. 
For my sake, try!” 

He staggered on a few steps, her arm about him, before he fell to 
his knees. “I can’t!” he sobbed. “I’m played out.” - 

“ Dieu!” whispered the woman; but aloud she said cheerfully, 
“And I also. We will rest a moment, hein?” 

He lay with his head in her lap, straining his eyes up to her face 
with its brave smile. “Did you mean it—when you said you—loved 
me? ” he panted. 

For answer she bent over and kissed him again. 

“ Ah-h!” he laughed deliriously. “Then we must get out of this. 
Come!” 

But she held him fast. “ Rest a little longer, my Tom-mee! There 
is time. You are so weak.” 

“Some day we’ll laugh at this,” he babbled. “Well come back 
here, you and I, and build a little cabin in these woods—if there are 
any left. Shall we—you and I together? Shall we?” 

“Tt would be very sweet,” she whispered, smoothing his hair. 

They got only a little farther before he had to rest again. “ You 
did not promise,” he said when he could get his breath. 

“ Promise what?” 

“To marry me.” 

She smiled at him oddly. 

“ You—you are not married already?” he cried, in quick fear. 

“ Not at present,” she said demurely. “But such a foolish Tom- 
mee! What is it you love, then—me, or your idea of me?” 

“T love the woman who mothers sick babies; the woman who does 
not desert a comrade in danger, who can work side by side with him, 
like another man, to save——” 

“Zut!” she cried. “It is as I thought. That is not me! That 
is mood, impulse, temperament—what you will.” 

“ Whatever it is, I want to marry it,” said the boy. 

“ And the girl who cooks and sews? It is perhaps an hour since 
you were about to marry her.” 

“Thank God for that hour,” he said earnestly. “ For now I know 
that I would rather die here, like this, with you in my arms.” 

Suddenly she hid her face on his breast with a little frightened sob. 
“T think, Tom-mee, that you will have your wish,” she whispered. 

There was no time to rest after that. Flames were reaching after 
them in great leaps, like hounds that sight the quarry. They fled down 
the interminable track, stumbling, staggering, the breath whistling 
through their clenched teeth. Once he slipped to his knees, but she 
dragged him up again. 

“Leave me!” he begged; but she only smiled. 
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As they stumbled on again, he slipped off the ring he was wearing 
and gave it to her. She kissed it and put it on the third finger of her 
left hand; then, unclasping a bracelet from her wrist, she clasped it 
about his. The boy’s face was radiant. 

Almost at the edge of the clearing, a hand-car, spinning to the 
rescue, came upon a desperate, exhausted woman struggling to drag a 
man’s body down the track by its heels. 


The boy, in a hospital, waited very patiently for his lady to come 
and find him. Broken ribs and exhausted nerves take a long time to 
mend, and the days seemed endless. He could send no word to her, 
for in the stress of that dreadful night he had never thought to learn 
her name. There must be many Tommies in Chicago, he knew. But 
he did not worry. She would find him now as she had found him 
then. Love would guide her. 

Once he thought rather wistfully of the girl at home. How she 
would hurry to him if she knew! How soothing her quiet voice would 
be, and the touch of her cool little hands! Her eyes were so sweet and 
blue, too, like a child’s—but suddenly two very different eyes burned 
into his, deep, gray eyes of shadow and fire; and the boy, with a 
passionate gesture, lifted the bracelet he wore to his lips. 

At last, as he lay in the twilight dreaming of his lady, the door burst 
open and her voice came in to him, borne on a delicious fragrance of 
flowers. 

“But what a gloom, what a darkness! Nurse, quickly make many 
lights, if you please. Is he not to see me, then? Aha, my Tom-mee! 
I arrive. Behold me!” 

He was speechless, but his face spoke for him. She turned with a 
jubilant laugh to Zelie behind her, and, seizing masses of roses, violets, 
and orchids from her arms, she scattered them over his bed. 

“ You see, it is to you I bring the fruits of my harvest,” she cried. 
“ Dieu, what a week! What houses, and how they rose to me! Every- 
body adores me—n’est ce pas, Zelie? Never have I sung as now. It 
is because I love again. Embrace me! Zelie, go away.” 

“T thought you would never get here! ” sighed the boy. 

“And I,” she murmured regretfully. “So many parties—the 
luncheon, the dinner, the tea-drinking—everybody wanted me, you 
see. Enfin, I run away from all these people to tell my Tom-mee 
good-by.” 

His heart contracted painfully. ‘“ You—you are not going away?” 
he stammered. 

“To-night, mon cher. First to fill a second engagement in New 
York, and then to Paris—at last, at last to my Paris!” 

“But what about me?” said the boy dully. 
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“It is for you to get well instantly and follow.” She patted his 
cheek. “Aha, but we shall amuse ourselves well in that little old 
Paris!” 

“T had n’t thought of going abroad just now.” He flushed a little. 
“You see, I could n’t very well afford it. I’ve got a position here. 
Would n’t—would n’t you be happy with me in America?” 

“1? In America?” she protested. “Whatathought! One comes 
to America to make money, not to be happy.” 

There was a sudden fear in the boy’s eyes. “ You haven’t for- 
gotten what you said—that night?” He caught at her left hand. His 
ring was still there. 

“Foolish one!” she chided tenderly. “Of course I remember. 
How we kissed and clung, two frightened babes lost in the wood! It 
was very silly and very sweet. I said—what was it I said, Tom-mee?” 

“You said that you—loved me,” whispered the boy. “ You prom- 
ised to marry me.” 

She burst out laughing. “No! Is it possible? La, la, la, what 
an old fool am I! It is true that I love you, my friend. I am quite 
mad about you. But marry? No, no, there has been enough of 
marrying. Three husbands, five children—truly I have earned a vaca- 
tion. Besides ”—she leaned over to stroke his hair—“I love you too 
much to marry you, my Tom-mee. I am the devil to marry. Ask my 
husbands ! ” 

Chill after chill shook the boy. “ You were playing with me, then? 
You were playing with me?” 

“Playing? At such a moment?” she reproached him. “Con- 
sider the situation, my friend—death approaches, no help to be seen, 
in my arms a beautiful youth who adores me—ah! Am I a clod, a 
stone? No! I am a woman, me, a woman of temperament.” 

The boy was struggling to drag her bracelet from his arm. “ My 
God!” he cried. “D—n temperament! ” 

Presently, through swimming senses, he became aware that she was 
bathing his face with a wet cloth. “There, there—you are better now,” 
she crooned over him. “ But what a poor, pallid Tom-mee! I think 
you must send for the girl who likes to sew and cook. It is possible 
that she likes also to nurse,eh?” She held out toward him the jewelled 
bracelet he had flung at her. “ Will you not give her this, from me, 
for a wedding-gift? ” 

“T would not let her touch it!” gasped the boy, shrinking away. 

“So? I am sorry.” Her voice was like a grieved child’s. “I 
shall keep the little ring, Tom-mee, because I love you.” 

He thought she was gone at last; but she put her head in at the 
door to add wistfully, “ And you have just the look ” the years of 
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AND AWAY THEY GALLOPED 
TOGETHER 


By Will Levington Comfort 


Author of ‘* The Viper,”” Lady Thoroughbred, Kentuckian,’’ etc. 


A cowsoy riding the range with the herd 
Dreamed of his rancher’s daughter. 

To his mates he said not a single word; 

Just brushed his hair—and sought her. 


The Western girl had a heart of steel; 
She liked the style of her lover. 
She told him, “I’ll stick, come woe, come weal— 
But we’ll have to vamose under cover! ” 


The cowboy whistled a lively tune 
(His heart was light as a feather). 

The girl rode out in the dark o’ the moon— 
And away they galloped together! 


facts, and they are lively enough, can’t be cramped into 
verse. The cow-puncher, Tige Galway, was a gaunt young 
man who had grown up less in schools than in the silent places. He 
had a way of his own, which is a peculiarity of men who have inner 
substance enough to keep them from going mad in the midst of the 
aforementioned silent places. This Tige had regarded the person and 
lines of action of Miss Kitty Tingle for many long months with prayer- 
ful solicitation and brooding regard. Who knows what interstellar 
spaces he filled with his dreams of her when he rode the night ranges? 
As to the things which passed in the hour when he went to the 
girl and won, no one knows. That is a sealed document. It is a 
fact, however, that Tige had never spent an hour with her before; a 
fact—sit tightly here, all you world-jaded—that Tige had never spent 
an hour with any desirable, or even possible, young woman, in his life; 
a fact, moreover, that the man was slow of speech and plain; also 
bleak, rambling, and unpainted as to outward building. But Tige 
carried the citadel. 
Now, to the father, Tingle, himself. The old man planned to be 
in on all matters which pertained to the ranch and his daughter’s 
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romance. His chief-herder, at the hour of midnight, a black hour, 
reported a pair of good ponies missing from the corral; also Tige 
Galway missing from the herd, the beef-stuff in this certain section 
being without a monitor—on their own recognizance, as it were. Then 
Tingle discovered nothing in the throne-room of the ranch-house, where 
his daughter should have been. 

The old rancher sat down by the big door that looked out on the 
corral. Deep dark outside, but he could see the huge pointed stakes, 
because he knew they were there. He swore. He swore again. Then 
he boiled up from his toes to his brain-coils, which went dizzy for a 
moment from the steam. He was a man—this Tingle—a state-builder, 
a man who had shown his enemies and treasured his friends. He had 
drawn guns quickly in old days; he had stood by half-dead brother- 
fighters when the red lines of the Sioux had closed in on three sides. 
Of late his life had been still and sweet—intro- and retrospective, with 
a gorgeous girl growing before his eyes into an ineffable replica of her 
mother’s memory. A crude man, this Tingle, but a big one 

And Galway, the least and last of his herders, had taken his girl 
away! 

Tingle swore again. It was only his lips that swore. His heart 
was a ferment of tears and rage. He arose and went out. The chief- 
herder was standing at the far-end of the veranda, waiting for orders. 

“ Have that wolf-eatin’ roan saddled for me,” the old man ordered 
quietly, “and Rockin’-horse Slim’s best pony. . . . Slim’s in the bunk- 
house, ain’t he?” 

“Yes, he’s on days.” 

“Wake him up. I’ll take him along because he hates Galway so! 
. . » No, I don’t need no one else. We'll get ’°em—and we’ll get ’em 
quick—before they get to the preacher at Specklin’s! . . . My girl 
will lead the way to a preacher—or there ain’t no God in Israel! .. . 
Run, dammit! Bring in the hosses and Slim!” 

There was a squeal and a struggle in the corral. Rocking-horse 
Slim appeared on the veranda, buckling his belt. Until the horses 
were brought he seemed to sleep against a post, this high, hulking fellow 
with a maiden’s waist. Two men held the Wolf-eater while Tingle 
mounted. Slim slipped over his pony, and the two sped away 
famously. 

“You hate this here Galway, don’t you?” the old man called back 
after miles. 

“ Sure,” replied Slim. 

“ All right,” sang Tingle, and his roan seethed beneath him. 


The trail to Specklin’s, which was a baby-town, twenty-seven miles 
from the Tingle ranch, was rough as the words of men. It wound 
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and climbed and dipped. There were ravines and hills; fords and 
bridges. By day, it kept the eyes of man and mount busy; and now 
in thickest night Tingle’s roan was taking it like a boulevard—that 
mad obsessed roan, which Slim had once thus characterized: “ He’s 
so fast that his tail fringes; so mean that he sweats acid; so thin that 
you have to blanket him on a windy day to keep the hay from blowing 
out.” 

And Slim, by the way, was having some confusion. He rode a 
light-limbed mare, very good in her way and enduring, but not demoniac 
at all—so she was feeling pangs of the flesh now. Slim knew what the 
mare could do; knew that she was doing her best, and he did not 
rowel—but Tingle on the roan was growing away from him. Slim 
had a six-shooter that ached, now that the quest. was Tige Galway. 
Frankly, this mild wasp-waisted fiend, Rocking-horse Slim, did n’t 
want the old man to get to Tige first! 

Meanwhile Tingle was straining forward in the saddle with a limp 
bridle-arm, and the Wolf-eater was doing the rest. He did not know 
when the fleeing pair had left, nor how fast they rode, but he knew 
that man and horse could do no more than he and the roan. . . . The 
old man sensed the approach to Garrison Gap, and he had heard 
that the bridge was bad. 

The Wolf-eater felt the curb for the first time and shook his 
cadaverous head. His shoulders and legs stiffened in protest. The 
roan loved abandon—had almost begun to love the man who had given 
him the night and the wild to play in. The old hates came back now 
with the curb, and he snorted and dripped and trembled at the first 
plank of the bridge. 

Specklin’s was but three miles away. Slim wasa mile behind. Old 
man Tingle heard voices. He could not leave the roan and retain his 
mount. He would scarcely have dared dismount, save that the monster 
had done twenty-four flashing miles. The voices came from the Gap, 
not from ahead across the bridge. The roan suffered himself to be led 
to the edge of the trail on the right; then dropped his head to blow 
a bit. The old man leaned over. 


“Oh, no, Tige,” her voice wailed as in deep pain; “I’m not sorry 
I came. I love you, but the night is passing! . . . You know we were 
to be to the preacher’s house to-night! . . . What will people say? 
What will father-——?” 

“ But the bridge is rotten! We can’t cross the Gap without light! ” 
Galway’s deep, slow voice trailed up to the listener. “How could I 
know the bridge was n’t working? Suppose I had n’t grabbed you when 
your horse went through? . . . I’d have been left alone to shoot my 
fool head off—that’s all. . . . Listen here, Lady, well sit right where 
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we are till the light comes.. Then I’ll make the Gap on foot and 
bring a wagon. We’ll get to the preacher pronto then.” 

“But we’re not married—and the night—and my father!” her 
voice faltered. 

“T’ll meet him man to man, as I should have done in the first 
place!” 

The words reached the old man strangely. There was a pause. 
The miles had whipped the roan for a moment, and he waited limp 
upon the hand which held the rein. 

“ But we ought to be at the preacher’s!” she wept. 

Tingle, hearkening eagerly above, now heard Tige Galway’s voice 
grow stern and quick. The father’s heart went out to the man in 
trouble below. 

“Listen to me, Kitty!” the voice commanded. “TI say, listen to 
me—look here! We’ve got to wait for light, for me to get over the 
Gap. There’s no other way. And say, I want to ask, if you’re not 
safe for the last couple of hours of one night with the man you’re 
going to marry, who in God’s name are you safe with?” 

Just at this instant the roan raised his head and whinnied like a 
cascade of sounding brass. He had heard the patter of Slim’s mare 
far back on the trail. There was a scream from below and Tige’s 
steady voice: 

“ Who is it?” 

Tingle replied, adding coldly, “And what are you two doing 
down there? ” 

The girl answered frantically, “ Oh, father, we were trying to cross 
the Gap in the dark! My horse went through the bridge, and 
Chester’s——” 

“ Who ’s Chester? ” 

“ That ’s me,” said Tige. 

“Come up here. I want to talk to you,” commanded the old man. 

“T can’t leave the lady in the dark on this ledge, and we can’t climb 
back until daylight.” 

“T’ve got business with you——” 

“ Which will be transacted in the first light of morning,” said Tige, 
and he added angrily, “Say, look here, you’ve got this lady crying. 
I don’t allow anybody to do that—not even her father! To-morrow 
is my wedding day, or else I sit for a coroner! In the mean time you 
talk pretty or keep still!” 

Just now Slim rode in, stepped off his mare, and sized up the 
situation. 

“ Shall I go down and get him, sir?” he asked. 

“No; he’d kill you climbin’ down, you mad dog,” said Tingle 
impatiently. “Keep tight, and let me think!” 
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Slim quietly took the roan from the old man’s hands and tethered 
him out with his own lariat. The mare stood dutifully by the hanging 
rein. Then the two sat down together on the trail. There was a 
sound from below of low sobbing and Tige’s clumsy whispering. The 
sobbing gradually subsided as the dawn began to make ghastly the 
white sand of the trail and cavernous the break in the bridge. 


“I’m coming up,” Tige Galway yelled suddenly, “ and I’m leaving 

the lady below for a minute on the proposition that there ’s to be some 
shooting ! ” 

The dead-white of the half-born day was in the air, but it was nigh 
below from whence the voice came. The old man did not rise, but he 
rubbed his hands together. Slim stepped back toward his mare with 
hand to holster. 

“Don’t hurry, Slim,” Tingle called low to him. 

Galway’s face appeared over the cliff—a nervy, unbeatable face. 
There was no sound from below—a Western girl’s silence in the midst 
of the animosities of her men. This silence was tearing the heart out 
of her and the father knew it. 

Tige gained his feet, looked slowly from the man on the ground 
to his old enemy, Rocking-horse Slim. 

“ Tige,” said Tingle slowly, “ why did n’t you come to me and ask 
for her. I’d have turned you down, but why did n’t you come?” 

The strain of the woman broke and the answer came up from below 
with quick intensity: 

“ Father—father! It was I who told him that we must run away 
to be married ! ” 

Tige waved his hand deprecatingly. The old man looked hard at 
him a last time. “ All in all,” he said with slow finality, “I think the 
little girl down yonder has chosen her male better than I could. We’ll 
see you over the Gap and then go back to the ranch. Come home when 
you get through your honeymoon. Do you need any money?” 

“Thank you, no,” said Tige. 


The pair were safe on their way and Slim was untethering the 
roan. 
“My mare looks pretty well blowed,” he said. 

“ Well, we ’ll take her back easily,” replied Tingle. 

The two horses were together on the trail. The roan whiffed the 
mare’s neck contemptuously and raised his head. She brightened. 

“Did I hear you remark that Tige Galway wasn’t game?” the 
rancher questioned when they were in the saddle. 

“No,” drawled Slim; “I only rose to remark that certain opinions 
of his were a different breed from mine.” 
Vou. LXXXIII.—48 
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THAT DENIED “GIFTIE” 
By Mella Russell McCallum 


* 


the woman. “No fault, no virtue, shall be withheld.” So say- 
ing, she told them her intention and set about the task. 

Now, the woman had wit, and the stories found ready publication. 
Whereupon the five friends read them and hastened to their author. 

Said the first: “ My dear, you are the cleverest thing in the world. 
Your story about me is simply great. Still, I must confess that I am 
disappointed to find that, in spite of ail our chummy school days to- 
gether, you really know so little of my true self. Think how we used 
to pour out our hearts unreservedly to each other! True, you give me 
credit for good that I did n’t suppose I possessed, but when you hint 
at ‘an overdone streak of sensitiveness ’ you are entirely wrong. I pride 
myself on not being sensitive, and it has hurt me more than I can ever 
say—especially since I am the only one you blundered over. I don’t 
believe I shall ever get over it.” 

“A good story,” nodded the second, a man of seventy. “A most 
excellent bit of fiction. I’m proud of you, my dear—proud to have" 
been the friend, I may say, the lifelong friend, of your family. You 
will pardon me, however, if I call your attention to the fact that there 
are a few slips and errors in your delineation of me such as I do not — 
find in any of the other stories. For instance, your allusion to my 
being fussy and old-maidish. All my life I have heartily detested that 
characteristic in a man. But of what moment are such slight errors? 
It has been a profound joy to read the tale. I shall fashion it into a 
little booklet and place it at the left side of my ink-horn—the left side, 
my dear, in order that I may be always facing it as I work.” 

The third friend began with a strenuous handshake. “Bully for 
you!” he cried in ringing tones. “It isn’t every fellow that suddenly 
wakes up on a fine morning to find himself the hero of a ripping 
romance, I tell you. You described the old campus in a corking way, 
too—makes a man feel almost weepy. But you made a wrong tack 
when you said I lorded it a trifle over the fair sex—conscious superior- 
ity, and all that. Why, I always try to be ‘ yours truly’ on such occa- 
sions, even if the girl does n’t know Calculus from camphor gum. Of 
course I realize that my people have always been ‘ somebodies’ from ’way 
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down the line, but I never let that make the slightest difference when 
I’m playing the good fellow to a girl—never! Funny you got me 
twisted and all the rest so straight!” 

“You darling,” murmured the fourth. “How could you do it? 
You have made me far too charming. I’m only ordinarily pretty, you 
know. But why was it you made me changeable?—me! I’m not—a 
bit! It was the only real mistake in the whole five. Changeable, dear— 
that is dreadful! Why, I’ve been engaged to George five months now, 
and I’m almost as much in love with him as I was at first. I’m sure 
it wasn’t my fault that I found Ned and Joe not to my permanent 
liking, was it? Every girl makes a mistake some time in her life. 
You could n’t call that changeable.” 

The fifth friend was the woman’s husband. “ Dearest,” he said, 
“every time you do something big I fairly glow with pride. It makes 
me feel like a schoolboy. I ask myself, ‘My wife?’ and answer, ‘ Yes, 
my wife did that—my wife,’ over and over. The yarns are fine. I like 
them all. But I’m afraid I like my own the least. Somehow you 
have n’t hit the nail squarely on the head in my case. I seem so mild— 
I may say, I fairly emanate meekness, my dear, as you portray me; 
while, as a matter of fact, you know that I have always insisted on 
the old-fashioned notion of being the head of my own household. Much 
as I adore my wife, and glory in her achievements, I cannot bring 
myself to believe but that her first duty is to her children and her 
husband, even in the slightest details. Now, my dear, if you have some 
writing on hand to-day I can just as well order the groceries and see 
that Mary gets the children off to school all right. It won’t be a bit 
of trouble, really.” 

All of which the woman might have expected in the first place. 
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THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


T is the Garden Beautiful 
| With rose and clove and lavender !— 
It is the Garden Beautiful 
Since you, my love, are gardener! 
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SOME SPOONS AND A DOG 
By Alice Louise Lee 


August at Windy Cove with the Zeiglers and the Dales. 

Rebekah Zeigler was Amy’s most intimate friend, a girl some- 
what lacking in judgment, and, in support of my opinion, I cite these 
facts: she was engaged to Samson, and cherished a small dog bearing 
the disgusting name “ Fudge.” Amy tells me that on the first count 
I am at best but a prejudiced witness, Samson being a rival lawyer, 
with an office facing my own across the street ; “ While Fudge ”—Amy 
waxed enthusiastic—“ is a dear little darling dog, and I do wish he 
belonged to me!” 

Now, in the case of Samson, it’s possible that I am prejudiced; 
but Samson gets on my nerves with his wasp-like waist and his wag- 
ging tongue, his twirling cane and the little curl dangling over his 
forehead. But concerning Fudge I maintain that I am a good judge, 
since Fudge had been consigned to my tender care during the Zeiglers’ 
absence from town. By good rights Samson ought to have borne the 
infliction. Rebekah’s intentions in the matter were good, but Samson 
told her with tears in his eyes that although he loved dogs, had been 
addicted to them all his life, in fact, they seemed to fear him! Said 
he could never get a dog to eat or sleep within sound of his voice. 
Rebekah had been engaged to Samson only a few weeks and, conse- 
quently, still believed him. She told Amy of her dilemma; she dared 
not take Fudge with them to the beach, because she feared he ’d get in 
the way of a wave some day, and as the town house was to be closed she 
could not leave him at home. Then Amy, out of the goodness of her 
heart, offered my services. I have since wished that Amy were not so 
good-hearted ! 

I received the “ dear little darling dog” from Rebekah’s hands at 
the station, whither Samson and I had repaired to see the party off for 
Windy Cove. And when I awkwardly attached myself to one end of 
Fudge’s chain, Samson, twirling his cane, jaunty and care-free, grinned 
so sardonically that I longed to punch his head—the more, because, 
while I was listening to Rebekah’s parting instructions concerning 
Fudge, Samson had been talking apart with ex-Judge Dale, and when- 
ever I saw the two men together I was tormented by the suspicion that 
Samson was being invited to become the older lawyer’s partner, a posi- 
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tion which both of us craved, and which it seemed likely that one of 
us would get. 

At last the train drew in and the party clambered aboard: Zeigler 
chewing a cigar and holding a newspaper, unfolded, ready to read the 
instant he was seated; Mrs. Zeigler, ample of figure and short of 
breath, fretting lest something should happen to the closed Zeigler 
abode on Woodbine Avenue; Rebekah, dividing her farewell smiles 
between Samson and Fudge; Amy, beaming at me, lucky dog that I 
am; and, lastly, Dale, with that baffling and noncommittal face of his, 
on which I was unable to read my fate in the matter of the partnership. 

When the train puffed out of the station, Samson lit a cigar, re- 
marked casually that it looked to him deucedly silly for a six-footer to 
perambulate the streets with a little doggie chained to his heels, and 
then strolled off, leaving me to the trial which ought to have been his. 

Measured physically, that trial was six inches long and nearly as 
many broad. At each corner it was supported by a brief but agile leg. 
At one end it sported a caudal appendage of insignificant size but per- 
petual motion; at the other end was an overgrown head within which 
lodged a variety of canine ideas. Fudge wasted but little energy on 
sound, his strength being taxed to the utmost to carry out his ideas, 
and those ideas were such that had he belonged to me his allotted days 
would have been about seventy less than three score and ten. 

I could not prevail on the janitor to keep him, so Fudge was per- 
mitted to reside in my rooms, where he busied himself with my prop- 
erty. Just how busy he had been I did not realize until the night the 
members of the county bar gave their annual dinner at the Paston 
Hotel. 

My trials began when I attempted to collect enough unchewed 
articles of wardrobe to enable me to appear at the dinner. On account 
of the industry of Fudge, my array promised more nearly to approach 
in modesty the lilies of the field than the glory of Solomon. My pumps 
were tooth-punctured and my favorite necktie a moist warm pulp; my 
gloves were minus several fingers and my choicest handkerchiefs a wad 
of shreds. 

Then, just as I was getting slightly warm under the collar, the 
elevator boy shoved a violet-tinted envelope over the door-sill. It was 
from Amy! I seized it eagerly, opened it, and faced—more trouble. 
The following day both Samson and I were expected at Windy Cove 
on the ten o’clock train, and the note dealt with our expected visit— 
or mine, rather. é 


As long as you are coming down to-morrow, Willis dear, [she 
wrote] and Mrs. Zeigler is so anxious about the spoons, I know 
you "ll not mind the little trouble it will be to get them and bring 
them along. The home papers contain so many accounts of petty 
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thieving that Mrs. Zeigler is almost wild about them because they’re 
an heirloom and very solid. [Amy has a noble disregard for antece- 
dents.] Rebekah has the door key—I’m sorry—but she has gone 
to New York shopping for the day and there’s no time to wait for 
it. But Mrs. Zeigler says to go up on the front piazza behind the vines, 
to the last window, and pound on the upper right-hand corner of the 
upper sash. That will dislodge the fastening so you can lower the 
upper half and get in that way. 


Then followed five closely written pages of directions, exactly how 
I was to find my way through the Zeigler abode and down to the base- 
ment, thence to the kitchen closet, thence to the soup tureen on the top 
shelf, wherein lay, provided a thief had not already abstracted them, 
two dozen solid silver teaspoons. 

The five pages ended with— 


But, Willis, if there’s the least danger of your getting mistaken 
for a thief by the special policeman they ’ve put on Woodbine Avenue, 
don’t you stir one step after those spoons. It would be simply awful 
for anything to happen so you could not get here in the morning and 
see Judge Dale. 


Here I turned to the last page of the epistle and found something 
more interesting than spoons. 


You know the Dale cottage is next door here, [she wrote] and I go 
over to see them every day solely on your account, dear. I don’t 
like Mrs. Dale, she’s so snippy, and keeps saying she wants Mr. Dale 
to wait until he can find a man for a partner. That makes me 
uncomfortable because I think she is reflecting on you. But Judge 
Dale only laughs and tells her the man and the occasion will come 
together. I don’t know what he means and I don’t believe he does 
either, but when Mrs. Dale isn’t around I tell him how nice and 
smart you are and he just laughs some more. Rebekah goes over 
alone to see them, too, and I presume she puts in a word for Mr. 
Samson. We both feel sure Mr. Dale has his mind made up, but 
neither of us knows which way it’s made. I do hope it’s your way. 
And we both feel sure something about it will happen to-morrow 
because he said to-day that there was business in town which must 
be attended to at once, but he was going to wait twenty-four hours 
and let a younger man do the work. 


This page, coupled with a sort of an I-know-something-which-you- 
don’t air that had enveloped Samson for days past, made me low- 
spirited. I carried Fudge down to the janitor and departed to the 
Paston Hotel, feeling more in the mood for house-breaking than for 
jollity, but the jollity must needs come first. 

Samson was at his best that night, judging him by his own apparent 
standards. His waist seemed smaller than ever and his vocabulary 
larger, while his wit matched his waist. But there I may be prejudiced, 
for I was the butt of his humor. 
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“How is Fudge this evening, Wilmot?” he began from the foot 
of the table, where his voice reached every man present. Then he told 
the story of the pup and his escape from the care of it. 

Everybody roared except myself. I grinned feebly and bit my 
tongue. 

“Wilmot is always getting taken in,” pursued Samson. “ Now, 
when I don’t want to shoulder responsibility I find means to push it 
aside; but when I want my shoulder under ”—here he looked signifi- 
cantly at me—“I light out after the responsibility and land it!” 

I groaned inwardly, thinking of the partnership. 

An hour later I groaned again when in the hotel foyer Samson 
paused long enough to say airily, “I had a hunch about Dale to-day. 
It seems—well—that is, I should n’t be surprised if to-morrow he’d 
tackle one of us on the partnership proposition.” With that Samson 
pulled at his glove and tried to look modest, but he’s never practised 
enough to make a success of it. Plainly, he had some inside informa- 
tion, but I braced up. 

“Well, if you’re the lucky dog—all right.” I threw the words off 
carelessly enough. “ Here’s congratulations, but—come to think, I ’ll 
hang on to ’em until after the articles of partnership are signed.” 

Then, having those confounded spoons to secure, I slipped out and 
made speed to the Zeiglers’. 

It was two o’clock in the morning and Woodbine Avenue was quiet. 
Not a light appeared in a window, and no one, not even the special 
policeman, walked the street. The Zeigler residence stood back a few 
feet from the pavement, fronted by a piazza which a thick drapery 
of woodbine screened from passers-by. Arrived at the steps, I stopped, 
peered guiltily in all directions, and then skulked up to the piazza and 
tiptoed creakingly along behind the woodbine to the furthest window. 
Here I began to follow directions by delivering a blow on the upper 
right-hand sash. As guaranteed by Mrs. Zeigler, the fastening inside 
yielded. I lowered the upper half of the window, pushed aside the cur- 
tains, and climbed into the parlor, making what seemed to me a racket 
loud enough to arouse the distant police station. Lighting matches 
along my route, I traversed the hall and descended the basement stairs. 

At the foot I paused and took my bearings. The stair door was 
opposite the door of the kitchen dish-closet, and midway between stood 
a table with a shelf about a foot from the floor. During the absence of 
the family, this table had been utilized as a sort of carry-all for the 
second best dishes. On top were piled dozens of plates, varying in size, 
while the shelf beneath was packed full of assorted pans and skillets. 

As I opened the dish-closet I paused again and listened. On the 
pavement, far away, sounded a single step, brisk and business-like. 
Reassured, I lit a fresh match and investigated the closet. On the 
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shelves stood Mrs. Zeigler’s best china neatly set in rows for the summer. 
Pitchers and platters, cups hanging to hooks, saucers in single file, each 
piece given plenty of elbow room. Cautiously I reached for the big 
tureen on the upper shelf, and sighed in relief when the spoons were 
revealed intact. 

I had just finished disposing of them in my various pockets when 
a sound reached me which caused my heart to miss every other beat. 
The brisk step had paused in front of the house and become a stealthy 
step which was shuffling around the walk beside the house. There was 
a fumbling at the back door, then the door opened, and the step sounded 
here and there overhead. 

My knees knocked together and the creeps, like long-legged insects, 
crawled to and fro under my scalp. I drew the closet door shut and 
grasped the knob. Down the basement stairs groped the marauder and 
into the kitchen. His way was evidently but poorly lighted, because he 
continually bumped against things. Had it been the special watch- 
man, I reasoned, he would have come more confidently, accompanied 
by a light. 

Presently I heard the faucet turn. Evidently the thief was athirst, 
but before he had time to drink, a noise from above reached us both. 
I at once located it at the window through which I had entered. 
Surely the special policeman was holding down his job, for there was 
no attempt at stealth on the front piazza! 

I heard the gentleman in the kitchen say, “——— the luck!” under . 
his breath. The water was hastily turned off and the next instant he 
was on the other side of my door, wringing away at the knob. The 
sounds above increased. He pulled, and, for reasons so obvious they 
need not be enumerated, I pulled also. I braced my feet on either side 
of that door and laid back on the knob with all the strength I could 
summon and more than the knob could endure. Unexpectedly it 
resigned its position and quit. It came off in my hand, and I cata- 
pulted backward among Mrs. Zeigler’s choice china with a momentum 
only equalled, apparently, by the fellow at the other end of the resign- 
ing knob. With pitchers smashing their ears against mine, with platters 
breaking over my unprotected head, and with cups raining about me 
like hail, I heard the funeral dirge of the second best plates piled on 
the kitchen table as the unknown fell back among them. 

But I did not await the end of the gay clatter. Disentangling 
myself from the wreckage of the real china, I kicked open the door 
and emerged at the rate of sixty miles an hour. In my pathway I 
descried dimly a figure sprawled under the table, besprinkled with the 
ruins of the plates. Skillets and pans were rolling over the floor in all 
directions. I jumped clear of the figure. Had he been seven feet long, 
my leap would have cleared him and still left some space for his future 
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growth. I made for the stairs and the back door. A fence of solid 
palings ten feet high enclosed the back yard, but I scaled it. The limb 
of the law on the front porch should never encircle me provided my 
wind held out! But as I came out on the next street I heard the sounds 
of pursuit—the labored breath of another runner—and I tore madly 
around the corner and plunged into another back yard. 

The race was on. I dared not look over my shoulder lest I be recog- 
nized. Instead, I humped over and bent to the work ahead of me with 
a will. In my own eyes I became a house robber, evading the law. I 
became crafty. The stolen goods were on me. That was not well. 
Therefore, as I heeled it around corners where, for a moment, the 
sounds of pursuit were inaudible, I cast away spoons by the handful. 
They sailed over hedges into front yards, they dropped into dark alleys, 
they disappeared through fences, they were swallowed up by manholes. 

Finally but one back yard lay between me and my apartment, with 
the pursuit very, very near. Without hesitation I took a header for 
the high fence, struggled a moment on top, and fell—on my sole and 
only pursuer, he having shot through a diminutive hole under the fence 
while I was finishing up my Tuxedo on top of the palings. His breath 
came in gasps and his legs wabbled, but his tail was waving hallelujahs 
of victory. 

For awhile I supported the fence, took stock of the damages inflicted 
on my person, and tried to settle on the form of Fudge’s permanent 
exit from the sphere of his too extensive activities. Presently, pending 
the death sentence, I put him under my arm and carried him up to my 
rooms, totally unconscious that he was a benefactor of no mean order. 
That was a discovery reserved for disclosure by the events of the fol- 
lowing day, and the appearance of our daily papers. 

The few hours which remained before train-time I put in watching 
the street from behind drawn curtains, but no police patrol appeared. I 
walked to the station unmolested, having given Fudge over again to the 
janitor, with no mention of any carelessness on the previous evening. 
Buying a morning paper, I stuffed it into my pocket and watched for 
Samson. 

The train came, but not Samson. The train drew out. It bore me 
but not Samson. Could it be that he meant to let me enter Windy Cove 
and the environments of Dale in advance of him? 

I opened the paper and my eyes fell on the head-lines of the first 
page. For a moment I did not breathe, while those strange creepings 
slid around under my scalp again, but as I read the reading brought 
comprehension, then peace, and, lastly, unalloyed joy. 

“ Blessings on thee, little man,’ ” I quoted—referring to Fudge. 

The paper, in delicate terms but large print, informed the public 
that an eminent citizen whose name was withheld because of his former 
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respectability, was found drunk under the table in the basement of a 
certain closed house on Woodbine Avenue, and conveyed to the lockup 
despite his incoherent and improbable explanation relative to the rescue 
of some silver spoons. The special policeman detailed to that section 
to maintain order had done his duty, but regretted that no order re- 
mained in the basement of the Woodbine Avenue house, said prominent 
citizen having created ruin and left desolation in his wake. Among 
the citizen’s drunken explanations was the statement that three men 
had leaped out of the china closet, knocked him senseless, and made off. 

Furthermore, the paper stated, the attention of the watchman was 
drawn to the house by the frantic caperings of a small dog. While the 
watchman was investigating, the dog disappeared around the house and 
was seen no more. 

With considerable consideration for Samson’s feelings, I made a 
small wad of the newspaper, hurled it from the car window, and calmly 
awaited developments. These came with the arrival of the train at 
Windy Cove. There were numerous people waiting to receive Samson 
and me—mostly Samson. Me they received. 

There was Mrs. Zeigler, ample of figure and anxious of face. Her 
lips said “ Spoons” before her voice could reach me. 

There was Rebekah Zeigler, blushing from the collar of her white 
blouse to the edge of her auburn hair in anticipation of seeing the man 
who had shirked the responsibility of Fudge. 

There was Amy, rosy-cheeked, her eyes dancing and her dimples 
flashing and disappearing. She was looking for me—lucky man that 
I am! 

There was Zeigler, pacing the platform and chewing a cigar impa- 
tiently, hoping I had brought the morning paper! 

And lastly but not least in importance was Judge Dale, standing on 
the outskirts of the group, pulling his mustache. Whether he was 
annoyed at Samson’s non-appearance or not I could not determine. 
“ You awakened in time to catch the train, did you?” he asked in his 
usual nonchalant manner. Then he stood and pulled his mustache 
some more, while Mrs. Zeigler bore down on me. 

“My spoons! Did you bring my spoons?” 

Regret sat high on my bruised forehead. My tone was apologetic. 
“No, Mrs. Zeigler. It was this way: Amy’s note did n’t reach me until 
just before I started for the dinner, and it was late before we left the © 
hotel.” I spoke the truth. The whole truth I did not think it prudent v 
to reveal. 

Rebekah hastened to reassure her mother. “ Mr. Samson will bring 
them, mamma.” Then to me: “I did n’t know that Amy had written 
you, so I sent Mr. Samson the back-door key yesterday from New York, 
and asked him to get the spoons.” 
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I turned my unfaltering gaze Rebekah-wards. 
son said nothing to me about it.” 

“On what train is he coming?” demanded Mrs. Zeigler. 

“T don’t know, Mrs. Zeigler. I have n’t seen Samson since the 
dinner—that is, since late last night,” I hastened to correct myself. 

“Did you bring along the morning paper?” interrupted Zeigler. 

On him I turned regretful eyes. “No, I didn’t. The boys were 
selling *em when I was running for the train, but I was bound ”— 
firmly—“ not to miss that train, because”—here I glanced at the 
Judge—“ when I make an engagement, business or otherwise, I keep 
it!” 

Dale pulled his mustache more thoughtfully and drew nearer. “I 
wonder ”—he spoke hesitatingly—“ if you’d be willing to spoil your 
friends’ pleasure and your own to-day? There’s a bit of business in 
town——” 

Promptly I turned my back on Amy, who only dimpled at the 
slight. “‘ Business before pleasure’ is my motto, sir. I’m at your 
service. Command me.” 

He commanded me most satisfactorily that day—and since. I got 
back to the city just in time to see the maddest man in town leaving 
for Windy Cove—spoonless, of course. I stopped in the station to listen 
to his woes and to examine the patches of court-plaster over which the 
little forehead curl dangled disconsolately. I was lacking neither in 
interest nor sympathy, but as a bureau of information, absolutely 
useless. 

“T tell you, Wilmot,” he declared, “there were three men in that 
closet, and that darned watchman ran me in instead of going after 
them. So Mrs. Zeigler has lost her spoons after all.” 

But there he erred, through ignorance as to the location of those 
spoons. They have been returning to Mrs. Zeigler, singly and in 
groups, ever since she came back to town. Every time the door-bell 
rings the maid receives, not a card, but a spoon marked with a big 
plain Z. 

The police are still looking for the three thieves who jumped out 
of the china closet, and are squeezing Samson’s memory for the details 
of their appearance. 


“Did you? Sam- 


Tue really brave man makes every other man feel brave. 
THE greatest gain of age is to have lost the wisdom of youth. 
THERE is something wrong about the man who is always right. 


AMERICA produces great men because it believes that men are great. 
R. G. Sutherland 
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A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


A NEW MAIL SERVICE PROPOSITION 
WW" have certainly become a nation of enormous figures, legis- 


latively as well as geographically. Only a few years ago a 

billion-dollar Congress was something to gasp over. To-day, 
billion-dollar sessions are on the threshold. Even so, it is difficult to 
comprehend, in figures, the gigantic proportions of the Post Office 
Department, for example, which last year handled three thousand 
million dollars for the people of the United States—and the amount 
increases in annual leaps of millions. The unfortunate side of it is 
that last year the Department realized a loss of about seventeen millions 
— $46,000 a day—and for the first three months of this year the deficit 
reported is about nine millions, suggesting a possible loss for the 
present fiscal year much larger than was estimated in the official report ; 
in fact, nearly double that of last year. 

The Postmaster General had great faith in the benefit to the public 
of a postal savings bank system and that a parcels post plan which he 
urged would wipe out the deficit. But the Department lacked the 
power to inaugurate either and both projects seem to have lost heart 
if not life, altogether, in the lagging ways of legislation. 

Now another plan is being brought to the front which has been held 
back for several years to give right of way to the earlier propositions. 
It is at present known only as “the return envelope and postal card ” 
plan, but it has already gone through all of the preliminary examina- 
tions of the Congressional Committees on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
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and commissions appointed by the Postmaster General, and has not 
only been approved but by legal authority has been pronounced some- 
thing which the Department has power to inaugurate without legisla- 
tion ; so that the public has reasonable hope of receiving the benefit with 
no great delay, and the Department of realizing a material increase of 
revenue. 

The system is something which applies chiefly to advertisers who use 
_the mails in distributing circulars with enclosed envelopes or postal 
cards, soliciting correspondence or orders. A careful investigation has 
resulted in the report that where the enclosures are unstamped very 
little is ever heard from them, and where the cards or envelopes are 
stamped, but one in ten ever returns. This results in making each reply 
which the advertiser receives cost him twenty cents for postage alone. 
And yet, under the discouraging conditions, there are sent out, annually, 
a hundred million envelopes and as many postal cards. 

The law requires that all postage shall be prepaid, so that any plan 
which has been devised will require the co-operation of outside agency, 
to the extent of securing a deposit of a hundred thousand dollars with 
the Department, as a postage fund. The Department wi!ll manufacture 
envelopes and cards, bearing a peculiar stamp which can easily be 
recognized, distinguishing it from ordinary mail. These the Depart- 
ment will sell to whatever form of syndicate may represent the deposit, 
at the regular price less the price of the stamp. The contractor will 
distribute them as they may be ordered by advertisers, after having 
a return address printed on them, with notice that the stamp is void 
if the address is changed. Such envelopes and cards enclosed by adver- 
tisers may be returned to them without affixing additional stamp, but 
on arriving at their destination they will be held by the post office 
till the advertiser pays the regular postage on all such matter as he 
actually receives. The moment the envelope or card is mailed, the 
stamp which the Department impresses becomes a legal stamp and 
satisfies the law, while it is of no value if the address is changed, and 
no loss to the advertiser if thrown away. When the advertiser pays the 
amount of regular postage on all such mail as he actually receives, he 
only keeps the original deposit intact. 

It is not unusual for the Department to rely on outside co-operation. 
Pneumatic tubes, for example—and in fact almost all transportation— 
are accomplished through private co-operation, and it is not anticipated 
that there will be any delay or difficulty in arranging with some form 
of corporation, as a reasonable profit will be allowed by Government 
contract to the receiver and dispenser; while it will be greatly to the 
advantage of the Department to have an active agency constantly at 
work encouraging trade and creating new business all over the country. 
As the result of the investigations it was reported to the commission 
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that without any furthur impetus than the removal of the present 
handicap to business in this line, the firms already using the mails 
would increase their use at least five fold, which alone would result in 
increasing the revenue of the Department over sixteen million dollars 
annually. With the natural growth and the new business that would 
follow it is thoroughly conservative to accept the report that when the 
system is understood and in working order the net revenue to the Post 
Office Department will come very close to wiping out even the threat- . 
ened deficit of thirty million. Considering either the public or the 
Department, it is worth trying. 
WILLARD FRENCH 


EXIT THE HUSTLER 


+¢ A LL things come to him who waits.” How easy! This is the 
A only known royal road to success. It is an old and time- 

tried maxim and has received important, if only partial, 
confirmation in the words of a classical somebody-or-other who said: 
“They also serve who only stand and wait.” Of course they serve 
themselves. In neither case is the reference to the attentive, aproned 
individual one meets in a restaurant, who, although a great many 
things come to him, by no means fills the proverbial bill. The refer- 
ence is a great deal too profound to admit of such a cheap pun, as it 
applies solely to the infinitude of inactivity. 

The difficulty, in this strenuous age, of establishing this most 
attractive doctrine of standing around, lies entirely in inducing people 
to wait long enough to listen to it. On the other hand, its beauty 
lies in its extreme simplicity. Absolutely unequivocal, there is no 
possibility of misunderstanding it. Manifestly, all one has to do is 
to sit or lie or stand or loll idly about and simply wait. 

But while the adage with its pregnant meaning is perfectly clear 
to us philosophers who are able to grasp even the most incomprehen- 
sible things, and to us pragmatists who are thoroughly versed in the 
intricacies of old thought, new thought, and frayed thought, it might 
have been better had the advocates of this easy money, this inactive 
Utopia, this status quo, elaborated it somewhat for the benefit of hot 
polloi. Furthermore, it should be remembered that this is a democracy, 
and that the politicians have made us exceedingly chary and gun-shy 
of glittering generalities. 

The average unintelligent individual may master the concept that 
if he waits, somehow he will be handed, not a lemon or any other thing 
or series of things, but all things. But wouldn’t he have taken 
greater interest had we described minutely the animate something or 
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somebody who would convey to him the inanimate everything? Need- 
less to say. It might even have been advisable to schedule the char- 
acter of the conveyance, how long he would have to wait, etc., etc. 

And then, if the average unintelligent individual still refused to 
heed this omnipotent truth and insisted upon hustling, we could tri- 
umphantly play our trump card by picturing to him the beauties of 
its final realization. Just think of it! We would not even have to 
climb golden stairs or strum the harp; just every one grandly and nobly 
waiting and all things coming to all men. All things to all men is 
not a new idea, but it is a magnificent one. Why should we continue 
our present trite practice of all things to a few men and nothing for 
the rest of us? Nay, nay, let us wait. 

Moreover, let the teachers and the editors and the progressives and 
the conservatives and the individualists and the socialists take the 
matter up without delay, that is, without waiting. Let them realize 
this pragmatic message once for all, that we can only progress by 
standing still. Let us then be up and doing. 

O. Jongs 


WANTED—MORE BOOKS FOR YOUNG GIRLS 


HY is it that upon entering her teens the average school-girl 
W of to-day is plunged pell-mell into young womanhood, with 
no intervening transitional period? That dreamy period of 
idealism, budding enthusiasms, and delightful reserves known as girl- 
hood is no more. It has vanished, frightened perhaps by the bald ma- 
terialism of the twentieth century. The average American girl of six- 
teen or thereabouts has assumed all the prerogatives and responsibilities 
of young womanhood and believes herself to be fully armed and 
equipped for the fray. 

This condition of affairs did not exist thirty years ago, and the 
reason for it to-day, aside from differences of environment, is largely 
because of the omnivorous reading by young girls of books which are 
“strong meat” for adults. They have been driven to them, in a way, 
for they have little fiction of their own, adapted to their minds and 
needs. 

What kind of a life do these young women plunge into in their 
reading of present-day fiction? The strong psychological or social 
novel, the broad cynicism of Bernard Shaw, the melancholy symbolism 
of Ibsen, the bold realism of Hardy, or the mirthless sophistication of 
Mrs. Wharton. Is it to be wondered at that they are worldly-wise to 
an alarming degree, and that they exhibit a painful lack of genuine 
girlishness, delicacy, and even reverence, in their views of life? 
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These modern young women—for we cannot call them girls—are 
keenly alive to the hard realism of life as portrayed in the society and 
problem novels of the hour, but their point of view gained in this pro- 
miscuous reading is generally distorted and untrue, for their untrained 
minds have not learned to discriminate the good in the evil, or to see 
the relation of the part to the whole. They cannot see far enough nor 
wide enough to judge whether it is real life of which they are reading, 
or only its froth and abnormalities. What could result save an over- 
dosed, unbalanced, shrewd young creature, with an exaggerated pessi- 
mistic view of life? Veritable Becky Sharps, many of them are, 
worldly and calculating, without her excuse for being so. Others are 
developed emotionally at the expense of their intellect. Nearly all 
lack the spontaneity and girlish enthusiasm which are their rightful 
heritage. 

These blasé creatures’ mothers and elder sisters, who were brought 
up on Louisa Alcott and Jane Austen, with an excursion into “ Jane 
Eyre” as their wildest dissipation, are shocked at the lack of delicacy 
and maidenly reserve of the independent young women. The “bloom 
on the peach ” is usually removed on their entrance into the teens, when 
fairy books are left behind. 

Why do not more of the talented writers of to-day turn their abili- 
ties to remedy this crying need? It would be worth while both to 
themselves and to the world at large. There might be less need for 
turning their search-lights upon the evils of domestic scandal, divorce, 
and feminine immorality if our girls were given food fit for their 
digestions. What is the secret of the Rebecca books’ popularity? 
Their simple spontaneity and refreshing naturalism. 

While our factory children and ragamuffins of the slums are receiv- 
ing a great deal of attention, our daughters are daily absorbing an 
unwholesome, unidealized view of life. Let the mothers and some few 
good writers join hands to provide for and guard over our young girls’ 
mental diet as carefully as they do their material. 

Saran D. UpHamM 


Don’r sow the wind, until you are ready to stand the whirlwind. 


CrotHes help to make a man, and charge accounts help to break 
him. 

Tue result of the Worldling’s repentance is, never to be found out 
again. 

Tue man who looks pleasant at dinner is—masculine, but the one 
who beams at breakfast is—happy. 


Minna T. Antrim 
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THE SPIRIT OF A HOME— 
AND OF A CERTAIN 


LITTLE WOMAN 
By Karl von Kraft 


HE one vital thing that can’t be counterfeited is spirit— 
whether it be the spirit of a man or of his home. Twins are 
often alike enough in body to trick even a mother’s eye, 

and houses may be builded on precisely similar lines; but the 
spirit of one child stamps its personality, and the home cannot 
be counterfeited by a house. 

I do not mean by this anything mysterious, but just the 
plain truth that spirit expresses itself. When the child speaks 
out and acts out its self it reveals itself inevitably. And so does a 
home. It is acting and talking out loud every hour in the twenty- 
four. You can see and hear its spirit through its manifestations, 
its expressions. When you enter its drawing-room you need not 
have an interpreter at your elbow to describe its dwellers. Its 
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pictures, its draperies, its furniture, yes, and its piano—perhaps 
its piano most of all—will express its spirit quite effectually. No 
woman of bad taste or low ideals can clothe her home with that 
subtle understanding and appreciation of the best (I have not 
said the most extravagant) which is everywhere the hall-mark of 
breeding and refinement. 

How can she? 

Even a hired house-dresser cannot accouter a house so as to 
make it voice a spirit other than that which dwells there. All 
the outward in home-making is as really, as vitally, an expression 
of the inward as the human body at length comes to express, to 
disclose, the spirit whose self-made envelope it is. 

Does this sound like theory? Very well, here is a concrete 
example. 

A certain little woman (and indeed, to make a jest serious, 
she was a certain little woman, for she quite knew her own mind) 
had not much more than a thousand dollars wherewith to furnish 
her home. She proposed, and her young husband agreed with 
her, that their home must express always, both to their friends 
and (what was more important) to themselves, a certain ideal. 
Now this ideal of taste, of self-respect, of well-being, of refine- 
ment, must not be extravagantly embodied, but it must neverthe- 
less be set forth truly. For it was an ideal of goodness, and not 
one of sham. 

When this young housewife came to make her selections 
with which to supplement her array of wedding gifts, she found 
that the sum of money she could spend began to limit her. 
Mahogany and curly birch threatened to eat a great hole in her 
resources, before she came to rugs and what not. 

Now what did she do? 

A very wise thing, I take it. For she said: “‘ We'll have few 
things, but the few things shall be good; plain things, but the 
plain things shall be solid. And so,” she added, “ we'll have just 
enough left for a KNABE.” 

“‘ But, my dear,” said a friend, who pretended to be helping 
this very Certain Little Woman, “why a KNABE? A cheap 
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piano would look just as fine as a KNABE, ‘and you’d have more 
money left to put into draperies. That’s what I’d do.” 

‘Perhaps, Honey,” said the Certain Young Woman, “but 
I’d know the piano wasn’t the best, and—and—lI don’t want to 
seem a prig—but, somehow, I feel that only a KNABE, the very 
solidest, lastingest, and best, could express what our little home 
is to stand for. 

“* Besides, there will be enough left for the draperies. You 
see, even so altogether good a piano as the KNABE can be 
bought on the easy payment plan, if Jack finds that convenient; 
and I’m sure they’ll take my old instrument and make a liberal 
allowance for it. And it would be just as easy to make this 
arrangement even if there were n’t a local dealer in our town 
—a friend of mine did the same thing by writing direct to 
the Sales Department of the William Knabe Company, Thirty- 
ninth Street and Fifth Avenue, New York.” 

“Did you ever!” said her friend. ‘‘ You certainly are a 
very competent manager.” 

But the Certain Littke Woman was unmoved by doubts, 
because she was right. 

And she got her KNABE. 

A little later on, one thing and another was added, and 
always selected according to the KNABE standard of solid worth, 
of beauty, and of EXPRESSIVENESS. 

And to-day, after ten years, her home is still an expressive 
home. It tells the story of an ideal mating—just as that old 
KNABE piano was, and yet is, the highest expression of worth 
and art and beauty in its kind. Her home expresses the spirit of 
that Certain Littlke Woman—and her husband. Really, I am 
not saying anything in derogation of him, either, when I tell you 
that her husband has come to express her too. 
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REGRETS 

Mr. Whittler had a little toy bank that stood on the mantel in 
his room. One day he happened to take it up. Much to his aston- 
ishment, he found that it was empty. And yet only two days 
before, he knew there was money in it. 

At this moment Mrs. Whittler entered the room. 

“Poor Bobbie!” she said. “I am afraid that something is 
wrong. I can’t quite make it out.” 

Bobbie was their little seven-year-old. 

** What has he done? ” asked Whittler. He was already getting 
himself into a belligerent attitude. 

*“ Why, Mrs. Smith, the lady who lives in the next block, called 
here just now, and said that Bobbie had given her little boy ninety 
cents. Her boy brought it home and told her about it, and of 
course, suspecting something wrong, she called with the money. 
Now, where do you suppose he got it?” 

“ He got it,” said Whittler, “ from this bank.” 

“ But why did he give it away?” 

Whittler reflected. “ Bobbie,” he called at last. 

Bobbie came in, looking as young and fresh and innocent as the 
veriest cherub. 

“ Now, Bobbie,” said Whittler, “I want you to tell me the 
truth. Promise!” 

“ Yes, papa.” 

“ Why did you take the money out of this bank? ” 

“T didn’t take it, papa.” 

“ Yes, you did. And why, after you took it, did you give it 
away to the Smith boy? ” 

Bobbie looked from his father to his mother. He began to 
whimper. 

“ T found the money,” he said, “ and I gave it to him.” 
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Whittler was stern. 

“ No, you did n’t,” he said. “ You got it out of this bank.” 

* Honest and truly, father, I didn’t.” 

*“ You know you are not telling the truth.” 

“Yes, papa, I am. Honest I am.” 

Mrs. Whittler gave her husband a significant look. 

“Don’t press him now, dear,” she said. “Give him time. 
Bobbie, go out of the room.” 

When he had left, Whittler, turning to his wife with the empty 
bank in his hand, said: 

“You see, it’s quite plain. He took the money out of the 
bank. Then when he got it, he did n’t know where to put it. He 
was afraid that he would get found with it, so he gave it away to 
this boy.” 

“ This is terrible,” said Mrs, Whittler, visions of the county 
jail filling her mind. “ What shall we do? ” 

* There ’s only one thing to do,” said Whittler, “ and that is 
to get that boy to own up to it. It may take time, but once we 
have made him tell the truth, it will be easier the next time. We 
must n’t punish him.” 

All that day Whittler worked over the boy, gently, firmly, 
appealingly, trying to get him to confess. He met with no success. 
Bobbie stuck to his story in spite of the fact that his father assured 
him that he would not punish him. 

The next morning, however, Bobbie suddenly burst into tears. 

“Oh, papa,” he sobbed, “I did it. I didn’t mean to.” 

* That ’s all right, my son,” said Whittler. ‘“ I know you feel 
badly enough about it yourself, and you are never, never going to 
do it again, are you? ” 

“No, father. And you are not going to punish. me? ” 

“Certainly not. I just want to show you that it is better to 
tell the truth. Don’t you see, my boy, what a great thing it is to 
tell the truth? ” 

Bobbie looked up at his father wonderingly. 

“ Yes, father,” he said. “ Only, as*long as it did n’t make any 
real difference, and I was n’t going to get punished any way, I just 


wish I had spent that money for candy.” 
Thomas L. Masson 


Tre Evipence 
When she shed torrents of tears, she evidently had a cataract 
in her eye. La Touche Hancock 
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THE EVE OF BATTLE 
By Chester Firkins 


I feel as Cromwell must have felt 
On Dunbar’s battle-eve ; 
What thoughts within the Norman dwelt 
At Hastings, I conceive; 
Leonidas athwart the pass, 
Bliicher at Waterloo— 
Stern, stern their tasks,—but I, alas! 
I must propose to Sue. 


My soaring spirit dwells to-night 
With heroes ’mid the slain— 

Friedrich and Alexander bright, 
Cwsar and Charlemagne! 

But look you, they could only die 
And risk a world or two. 

They took some chances, yes,—but I— 
I must propose to Sue! 


I know how great Columbus quaked 


Upon the trackless sea; 
The doubts that in Magellan waked 
Are now quite clear to me; 
De Soto in the forest dark, 
Brave Hudson on the blue,— 
Their woes were but a jolly lark,— 
I must propose to Sue! 


A Goop Enoven Reason 

On the day before Memorial Day, in one of the smaller cities 
of Maine, a member of the school board visited a primary school, 
and, after addressing the pupils, asked: “ What is the holiday 
to-morrow? ” 

* Decoration Day!” came from all. 

“What do you do on Decoration Day?” 

“ Decorate the soldiers’ graves,” came in a chorus. 

“ Why do you decorate their graves any more than others? ” 

This was a poser, but finally one little fellow held up his hand. 

“ Well, sir, why is it?” he was asked. * 


** Because they are dead and we ain’t.” 
Lewis A. Wentworth 
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Nor VircInia 

The dusky man-servant of a Washington official, being granted 
leave of absence not long ago to visit his home in Virginia, hied 
himself to a department store to purchase a valise. 

The salesman seemed to think the darky should purchase some- 
thing in the way of a large bag. “ Here’s a fine one,” he said. 
* The best alligator bag you can get. Only a 

** Look heah, boss,” interrupted the darky impatiently, “ I done 
tole yo’ several times I don’t want no alligator bag. I ain’t goin’ 
to Floridy. I’s goin’ to mah home in Virginny.” 


Howard Morse 
Tue Wirry WarpEn 

“ You’d hardly expect to find a sense of humor in prison 
officials,” says an American representative on the International 
Prison Commission, “ but during an inspection made by some 
Americans interested in penal matters of a penitentiary in England 
one of us was thus surprised. 

“*T presume,’ observed the American, ‘ that here, as elsewhere, 
you prison officials find existence painful enough.’ 

“¢T think you may fairly say so, sir,’ responded the warden, 
with a grim smile, ‘ seeing the number of felons we have on our 
hands.’ ” Elgin Burroughs 


AERIAL AMENITIES 
By W. J. Lampton 
Said the Lightning to the Aeronaut: 
“ You ’d better get from under.” 
Said the Aeronaut to the Lightning: 
“ Aw, will you go to thunder!” 


Onty A SAMPLE 
A crotchety old farmer of Massachusetts had trouble with a 


neighbor, and as a result sought his counsel—ex-Congressman 
Samuel L. Powers. 

“TI want yeow ter write him a letter an’ tell him this here 
foolishness hez got ter stop,” he declared firmly. “ I know what I 
want ter say, but I ain’t got the larnin’ ter put it just right.” 

“ What do you want to say?” Mr. Powers asked. 

“ Wa-all, begin by tellin’ him thet he’s the durndest, lyin’est, 


thievin’est, low-downest skunk on airth—and then work up.” 
Elwin A, Dowle 
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A Suicut MisunDERSTANDING 

An elderly lady who was suing a railroad company for slight 
injuries sustained in an accident went to her lawyer’s office one 
morning to learn of the progress of the case. The lawyer had 
notified the company of the action, and the latter agreed to compro- 
mise if the plaintiff would meet them half way. 

When the lady sent her name in to the lawyer the office boy 
returned with the question: 

“ Mr. Breef wants to know what you ’ll take?” 

“That ’s very considerate of Mr. Breef,”’ replied the lady. 
“ And, if it ’s all the same to him, I ’Il have a small glass of sherry.” 

Perrine Lambert 


Larce 


“IT understand you have a case of indigestion.” 
* A case? Man, it’s a carload!” Grace Woodward Smith 


Cuotty DraLocves 

** Will you marry me? ” asked Cholly of Miss Goldilox. 

“No, but I’ll be a sister to you, Cholly,” smiled the radiant 
maiden. 

“Good!” said Cholly. “ That’s all I want. Let me have a 


hundred, will you? ” 
“ A hundred? ” cried Miss Goldilox. “ A hundred what?” 
“ Dollars, of course,” said Cholly. 
“Why should I? ” demanded the young lady frigidly. 
“You said you ’d be assister to me, and I don’t know anything 


that will assist me more materially,” said Cholly. 
John Kendrick Bangs 


Lrrerary Criticism 

A certain publisher in Chicago, whose chief recreation is base- 
ball, employs now and then in private conversation a quaint variety 
of figurative expression calculated to display his familiarity with 
the national game. 

A paper had been submitted by a friend. Its style was sup- 
posed to be very lofty and impressive. In reality, however, it was 
exceedingly rhetorical and diffuse, especially the introduction, which 
was spun out to a ridiculous length. Moreover, the conclusions 
reached by the author were as weak and impotent as the introduction. 

“ Frank,” asked the publisher, not -unkindly, when the writer 
came for his manuscript, “don’t you think you took a rather 
long run for so short a slide?” Fenimore Martin 
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\Beauty 


Doctors regard beauty from 
the point of. view of health, and 
tell you that a good natural 
| complexion and a fair, soft 
are necessary essentials 
of beauty. They never disagree 
about that, nor do they 
disagree about the merits of 


From the 
Doctor’s 


which is the most. perfect 
beautifying agent known, being 
pure’ in every particle and 
_ possessing those special and 
unique qualities which render 
the skin pure, clear and of 
exquisite softness. The beauties 
of six generations have 
acknowledged PEARS’ to be 


The Best Aid 
to Beauty 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
All rights secured.” 
In writing to advertisers kindly mention LippiINncorr?’s. 
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Tryinc a New Trick 

An Atlanta man is said to be the hero of the following story: 

Mr. Blank went to dine one evening with a friend, with the re- 
sult that he grew “ pretty mellow.” As he started home he realized 
his condition and pondered how to conceal it from his wife. 

** I "ll go home and read,” he said to himself. ‘ Who ever heard 
of a drunken man reading? ” 

He reached home, slipped into the house, went to the library, 
and commenced to read. Mrs. Blank later appeared on the scene. 

* What on earth are you doing? ” she asked. 

“ Reading, my dear; I’m reading,” he replied. 

“ Reading!” said his wife scornfully. “What are you 
reading? ” 

“ That book, that ’s been in the house for the past twenty years. 
If you don’t like it, you go to bed. I’m interested, I can tell you! ” 
and Mr. Blank kept his eyes pinned to the object in his hands. 

“ You old idiot! Shut up that valise and come to bed.” 

Mr. Blank went. “Silas Wegg” 

wt 


ONE DOG’S DAY 
By Cor,elia Channing Ward 


One time I heard my mistress say 

That every dog must have his day ; 

And so I thought I would have mine,— 

And, oh, I tell you, it was fine! 

At dawn I started to begin it 

For fear that I should lose a minute. 

I’m nothing but a collie pup,— 

But then my howl is quite grown up. 

The cook called out, “ What ails you, Snap? 

Be still and let a body nap!” 

At which I made an awful din 

Till she came down and asked me in; 

And then I begged so hard that she 

Just held her sides and laughed at me. 
* Well, now, who ever saw the beat? ” 

She said, and cut me up some meat. 

I thought I °d much to thank her for, 

So gravely handed her my paw. 

Then out of doors again I raced, 

And every cat I saw I chased ; 
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Fruit Basket 
Made with 
NABISCO 


With luncheon or dinner 
With a sherbet or ice, 
With beverage or fruit 


Or served alone 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS. 


add the final and crowning touch 
to afternoon tea or formal banquet. 


RECIPE 


Arrange NABISCO Sugar Wafers on a pretty 
dish to resemble a fruit basket. Fill the center 
with strawberries (or any seasonable fruit), 
piling them high. Serve the NABISCO Sugar 
Wafers and berries with sugar and cream, or 
as fancy may dictate. | 


In ten cent tins. 
>>~. Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiprincorTT’s. 
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I sprang across the garden gate 
And ran at such a fearful rate 
That some one cried, “ That puppy ’s mad!” 
And one old farmer shouted, “* Gad! 
Just see the little feller go! 

I’ll git that pesky dog for Joe.” 

So long before my day was done 

I had the village on the run. 

They followed me from lane to lane, 
And through the meadows wet with rain, 
And then, to get them in a muddle, 

I hid myself deep in a puddle. 

That seemed to throw them off the track, 
So later I came sneaking back ; 

And though I muddied up the kitchen, 
I did n’t even get a switchin’. 

And now when I hear people say 

That every dog must have his day, 

I dream out in the warm sunshine 

How glad I am that I’ve had mine! 


APPLIED TO THE MorTor 


Teacher: “ What do you mean by the ‘ quick and the dead ’? ” 
Boy: “ Well, the quick get out of the way of the motor-cars, 
and the dead don’t! ” Clara O'Neill 


Tue Mote Ike 


An Atlanta merchant has frequent occasion to rebuke Ike, his 
darky porter, for his tardiness in reporting for duty in the morn- 
ing. Ike is always ready with a more or less ingenious excuse. 

You ’re two hours late, Ike!” exclaimed the employer one 
morning. ‘“ This sort of thing must stop! Otherwise, I’m going 
to fire you, understand!” 

“ *Deed, Mistah Edward,” replied Ike, “ it wa’n’t mah fault, dis 
time! Honest! I was kicked by a mule!” 

“ Kicked by a mule? Well, even if that were so, it would n’t 
delay you for more than an hour. You’ll have to think of a 
better excuse than that.” , 

Ike looked aggrieved. ‘“ Mistah Edward,” he continued sol- 
emnly, “ it might have been all right ef dat mule kicked me in dis 
direction; but he did n’t—he kicked me de odder way!” 

E. T. 
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Wuart Joun Meant To Say 

A Chinaman was called as a witness in the police court of Los 
Angeles in the case of a driver who had run over a dog. 

* What time was it when you saw this man run over the dog? ” 
asked the judge. 

“ Me no sabe,” replied the witness. 

“TI say,” repeated the judge, “ what time was it _ you saw 
this man run over the dog? ” 

“Me no sabe,” repeated John, smiling blankly. 

* We shall have to have an interpreter,” commented His Honor, 
as he realized that the witness did not understand English; and 
accordingly another Chinaman was haled into court to act as 
interpreter. ‘ Ask the witness,” commanded the judge, “ when 
he saw this man run over the dog.” 

The interpreter turned to his fellow-countryman and said: “ We 
chung lo, ho me choo lung wow, e-ho me no chow chee, loo kow so-loo 
bing gong tong yit ben.” 

To which the witness replied: ‘“ Wong lin kee, wo hoo, wing 
chong lung yue lee, kin sing, choy yoke coey ying lung ding wah, 
shing suey way san yick ling toy bing coey bow tsue, po tong po 
gou hung mow kim quong yuen lee chow yo ben tong.” 

The interpreter then turned to the judge and said: ‘“ Him say 
* Two o'clock.’ ” Clifford Howard 


CONTENTMENT 


By Minna Thomas Antrim 


Who lives for Love must Sorrow know, 
Who lives for Gain must Rest forego, 
Who lives for Power must trample Joy, 
Who lives for Fame stakes All for toy. 
More blest are they who toil all day, 
And sleep the sleep of 
Just 
Plain 
Clay. 
Wortp Justice 
The fellow who lives on little is reverently called “a thrifty 
economist.” But the fellow who lives on nothing is reviled as “a 
loafer.” Walter Pulitzer 
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Th 
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Or 


Civilization 


Wherever you see this sign, it stands for 
civilization. It is the sign of one of the 
most powerful influences for broadening 
human _ intelligence. 


with the outside world. 


The universal service of the Bell companies It puts the town on the map, 


has provided it—has spread an even, highly 


developed civilization through the land. It 
has carried the newest impulses of develop- 
ment from town to town and from community 
to community. 


Bell telephone service has brought the en- 
tire country up to the same instant of progress. 


It has unified the Nation. 


As soon as a new town springs up in the 
woods, on the plains, at the cross-roads, or 
walled in by mountains, the signpost of 
civilization is erected—the sign of the Bell. 
Telephone service puts the people of that town 
into communication with one another and 


You can see this march of progress right 
in your own neighborhood. Every little 
while some neghbor has a Bell telephone 
put in. If you have one, every new subscriber 
enlarges the scope of your personal contact. 
If you have not, every new telephone makes 
you the more isolated—the more cut off from 
the activities about you. 


Just as individuals in your locality use the 
telephone for mutual convenience, so towns 
and cities in different localities are served and 
advanced by the long distance telephone. 


Each contributes to, and benefits by, the 
broad universal service of the Bell. 


The busy man who wants to accomplish more than he is 
now doing can well afford to make use of the Bell Long 
Distance service. It is the most efficient office assistant im- 
aginable. Every Bell Telephone is a Long Distance station. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincorr’s. 
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TO THE DRESSMAKERS’ CONVENTION 
By Howard H. Farmer 
Since the “ waist line ” ’s to be at the knees, 
Kindly answer me this, if you please: 
How to judge and to know— 
If at all apropos— 
Just the right altitude for a squeeze. 


A Sten or tHe Times 


When Judge W. L. Walls, of Wyoming, was younger—and 
not so wise—he wrote a poem. It was a humorous poem touching 
upon political conditions in the City Hall at Buffalo, New York, 
where he then lived. 

With his back against the locked door, he read the poem to a 
coterie of friends. They all laughed heartily, but none so heartily 
as the author himself. 

Encouraged by their apparent appreciation of his wit, he took 
the poem to the city editor of a local paper. The editor also 
laughed with a heartiness which was flattering, but he handed 
the manuscript back. 

“ Why— is n’t it good?” demanded the poet in surprise. 

“ Fine!” 

* Aren’t you going to print it?” 

“Td like to,” replied the editor, lowering his voice to a 
whisper, “ but-you see, Walls, I’ve got a wife and children.” 

Caroline Lockhart 


CoNGRESSMEN 


Congressmen are sometimes called Representatives, but, as it is 
not always clear whom they represent, the appellation is obsolescent. 
Recently, in the simplified and corrected spelling campaign, an 
effort has been made to revive the term under the form Reprehensi- 
tives, which seems better to connote the facts. The attempt further 
to simplify it to Sensitives has not met with favor as it is believed 
the name would not fit their present state of callousness. 

Congressmen vary. By their seeds, ye shall know them. 

Ellis 0. Jones 


Tur Ruiter or tHE Roast 

Cook: “ Your wife, sor, came into the kitchen this mornin’, and 
insoolted me and it’s wan of two things—either she laves the 
house, or I do!” Clara O'Neill 
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Your kitchen may be well 
planned—everything appar- 
ently handy—yet if there is 
not a New Perfection Wick 
Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 
in it, the one greatest con- 
venience of all is lacking. 


The “New Perfection” is 
a home and family stove— 
big enough and powerful 
enough to do all you’d ever 
ask a cooking-stove to do, 
and, best of all, it does its 
work without overheating the 
kitchen. The 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is built with a CABINET TOP just like a modern range. It is the 
most convenient stove ever made and is almost indispensable to 


summer comfort. 
Three sizes. Can be had either with or without Cabinet Top. If 


not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. | 


| The R is the most perfect all- 
a /O LAMP round home light. Has 
| large font, best and latest center draft 
| burner and beautiful porcelain shade. Nothing complicated about 
the Rayo—easily cleaned, easily managed. If not with your dealer, 
write our nearest agency. : 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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LicuTInc THE Fire 

A fire broke out one night in one of the smaller towns of Massa- 
chusetts, whereupon its newly equipped fire department, composed 
of volunteers, was called on to show what it could do. 

Only one lantern could be found, the smoke was pouring out 
of the building, and the night was dark. Finally a small tongue 
of fire appeared and a cheer went up as the firemen turned the 
hose in that direction. 

At this moment the captain cried out: “ Look out what you ’re 
doin’ there! Keep that water off that! It’s the only light we ’ve 
got to put out the fire by.” Lewis A, Wentworth 

Tue Tart Sovprer 

Bordelais: “ My dear sir, here in our barracks we have the 
tallest soldier ever seen.” 

Marseillais: “* The tallest? How tall is he? ” 

Bordelais: “ Six feet nine inches.” 

Marseillais: “ Six feet nine inches? “That is nothing. In our 
barracks we have a sergeant who is so tall that he is compelled to 
kneel when he wants to scratch his head!” Marie Ballet 


EDUCATION 
By W. J. Lampton 
A Summa Cum Laude chap he was, 
And the things that he knew were many, 
But later he found that he did n’t quite know 
A nice, easy way to a penny. 
ALL THE DIFFERENCE 

Among the patients in the private ward of a Philadelphia hos- 
pital there was recently a testy old millionaire of that city, whose 
case gave his physician considerable difficulty at first. 

“Well,” asked the crusty patient one morning, “* how do you 
find me now, eh?” 

“ You ’re getting on fine,” responded the doctor, rubbing his 
hands with an air of satisfaction. ‘“ Your legs are still swollen; 
but that does n’t trouble me.” 

“Of course it does n’t!” howled the old man. “ And Ixt me 
tell you this: If your legs were swollen, it would n’t trouble me 
either!” 
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A Gillette Safety Razor 


That Fits in Your Waistcoat Pocket 


GREAT welcome 
has been given 


our New Pocket Edi- 
tion—men everywhere 
are talking about it— 
thousands of them are 
buying it. 


Live dealers everywhere are showing it. 

The man who does not use the GiLteTTE 
probably has no conception of its tremendous 
vogue or the enthusiasm of its users. 

If you were to put down the names of the 
fifty leading Americans in public and private life 
the majority of them would be Gitterre users. 

It is the policy of the Girterre Company 
Never to use testimonials, nor to print the 
New York, Times Bldg. 
Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 


London Office 


47 Holborn Viaduct, E. C 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 


571 Kimball Building, Boston 


names of its customers. Yet they could 
arrange a list of GitteTTe patrons that would 
read like ‘*Who’s Who in America’’—be- 
side some world-famous names and a few 
crowned heads in other countries. 

We mention these facts merely to show that 
it is not economy alone, but convenience, 
that counts most with the men who use the 
Gutette. They respect it as a remarkable 
invention. It meets a world-old necessity in a 
new and better way. 

The pocket-case is made in gold, silver, or 
gun metal. Plain polished or richly engraved. 
Handle and blade box each triple silver-plated 
or 14 K. gold-plated— she blades are fine. 
Prices, $5 to $7.50, on sale everywhere. 

You should know Gittette Shaving Brush 
—a new brush of Gitterre quality—bristles 
gripped in hard rubber: and Gitterre Shaving 
Stick—a shaving soap worthy of the GitteTTE 
Safety Razor. 

Canadian Office 


63 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal 


Factories; Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 
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Razor 
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Arne Hicx 

John Allen, of Tupelo, who while in Congress used to be known 
as “ Private John,” enjoys telling of a unique character near his 
home known as Jasp White. 

Jasp had lived in single-blessedness a good many years, but 
finally in the evening of his life he married, and in due time an 
heir was born to him. The day after this momentous event Mr. 
Allen met Jasp in the street. 

“TI understand, Jasp,” said the Private, “ that you ’ve a fine 
baby boy up at your place. Have you decided on his name?” 

“ Yes, suh,” chuckled Jasp, “ we ’s already decided on a name.” 

* What ’s it to be?” 

Jasp traced one toe reflectively in a semicircle before him. 
“You know, sah,” he said finally, “I’s allus been a pow’ful han’ 
fer dem Scripture folks, an’ so I’s decided t’ name de kid after 
some o’ dem big officers what de Bible talks "bout. I’s settled 
on de name Beelzebub.” 

* Beelzebub! ” 

“Yes, suh, dat ’s de name!” announced Jasp, in a tone be- 
tokening finality. “ Beelzebub’s a mighty fine name, suh. It 
shore looks like I’s aspirin’ pow’ful high, but I figgers dat boy "Il 
shorely do credit to his namesake!” 

Edwin Tarrisse 
Sue Wantep Her Money Back 

George Cohan, the player, tells of a theatrical combination that 
encountered much bad business in its tour of one-night stands in 
Ohio and Kentucky. 

The “ date” that proved fatal to the life of the organization 
took it to Marietta, in the Buckeye State. The first performance 
was a matinée, and the audience was in numbers not much larger 
than the proverbial “ corporal’s guard.” The disconsolate business 
manager was hurrying out of the office on some errand to the 
“ back ” of the house, when he stumbled over a little girl dissolved 
into tears. 

“ What ’s the matter, little one? ” he asked, forgetting his own 
troubles at this sad sight. 

“ T wants me money back!” yelled the youngster between wails. 

“ Don’t you like the play?” asked the manager. “ Don’t get 
discouraged. You ’ve seen only the first act.” 

“T don’t care nuthin’ "bout the play,” howled the little girl. 
“I’m afraid to set in that gallery all alone!” Howard Morse 
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TOILET POWDER 


“BABY’S BEST FRIEND” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn. 
For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s 
face on top. Pr 1906, 
Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents—Sample free. 

Try Meanen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets—Sample af. 


The woman who buys Mennen’s for toilet 
BL use the toilet powder and throw aa or any other purpose may rest anuwed that 


box. Don’t throw away 
powder pretty bex tat you'll hove cho eating, Go mot 
throw away. nate or skill manufacture. 


Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wr a gee ly prepared for the n No samples. ) Sold on 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Po er, Oriental odor. No mane a at ong 


Sent free, for 2 cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables, 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIppincotT’s. 
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THE LINGO OF AUTOMOBILES 
By Frank R. Walton 


If you have a mobile, you should talk a great deal 
Of steering and gearing, of sprocket and wheel, 
The clutch and the roller, the motor controller, 
The crank and the tank and the big generator, 
The clamp and the lamp and the anti-vibrator, 
The starting-device and the best tire-inflater, 
And pedestrian friends you ’ll impress soon or later. 


If you have a machine, you should know what you mean 

When talking of sparking on warm gasoline, 

Some knowledge displaying of methods for spraying, 

. The air mixed with care in a good carburetter, 

That word you have heard, so remember each letter ; 

But here are the words poor mobilists know better, 

** Leaks,” “ punctures,” “ repair-man,” “ dead-broke,” and “a 
debtor ”! 
His WortnHtess Son 

There lives an old negro truck farmer near Anniston, Alabama, 
who has frequent occasion to reprove his children for their lack 
of industry. 

Yo’ suttinly is a wuthless son,” the old fellow declared one 
day to his oldest. “It’s a doggoned good thing fo’ yo’ I ain’t 
a rich nigger!” 

“What yo’ talkin’ ’bout, pap?” asked the son. ‘ What yo’ 
think yo’ do den? ” 

disinherit yo?!) Dat’s what I do!” exclaimed the old man 


wrathfully. 
Elgin Burroughs 

Wuy Sue Bivsnep 

“TJ don’t believe you remember me,” the young lady said to 
her father’s old friend, whom she had not seen since she was a child. 

“Indeed, I do,” he protested. “ Why, I used to know you 
before your father and mother were married.” 

Of course he had meant to say that he used to know her father 
and mother before they were married, but as those who overheard 
the conversation were not mind-readers, the effect of his assertion 


was somewhat startling. 
Elwin A, Dowle 
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the two indispensables 
do the work. 


Cleans Scours €& 


Polishes 
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His Patruetic APPEAL 

In Kansas City not long ago two friends were talking over the 
good fortune of a mutual acquaintance who had succeeded in gain- 
ing the hand of a Chicago heiress. 

* T did n’t think Bill had it in him,” said one friend. “ It must 
have taken a lot of diplomacy on his part to win out in that 
venture.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” responded the other. “ As a matter of 
fact, I happen to know that he told her the simple truth.” 

“ You don’t say so!” 


* Yes; he told her he could n’t live without her.” 
. Fenimore Martin 


MODERN VERSION 

By J. J. O'Connell 
* Man wants but little here below,” 

And it is for the best; 
As woman’s life is all for show, 
Of course she wants the rest. 

Tae Limir 

Among the habits which have grown apace among Americans of 
recent years has been that of souvenir-hunting. Souvenir spoons, 
knives, forks, plates, photographs, postal-cards, and what-not have 
been a perfect passion with the multitude. The thing seemed to 
have been carried a little too far when somebody at a reception to 
Mr. Wu, the Chinese Ambassador, some years ago tried to snip 
off a piece of that eminent humorist’s pigtail, with a pair of pocket- 
scissors ; but even that was surpassed by a certain Chicago woman 
of great personal attractiveness, who seems to have reached the 
ultimate. 

A stranger speaking of her to another woman, and not being 
familiar with certain facts in the family history of the lady to 
whom she was talking, observed that she had heard that she was a 
confirmed Souvenir Hunter. 

* Not really a kleptomaniac, you know,” she said. 

“ Oh, no, not at all,” was the reply. “ She is just the ultra of 
Souvenir Hunting. I happen to know, too. You see, some years 


ago she paid a week-end visit at our country place, and when it 


was over 
“You missed your silverware? ” 


* No, indeed,” was the answer. “ My husband!” 
John Kendrick Bangs 
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Walnuts and Wine 


THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY—“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK” 


_. The test of an advertisement is 
whether it makes people want the 
goods. Every business letter is an 
advertisement. blundering letter 
is a prejudice against the goods. Bad 
paper robs the best ss ia oF much | 


HAMPSHIRE 


the "beat. letter. to ‘make people 
_ want the goods. It is fine i impression. ; 
added to strong argument. Many 
cases are won by the lawyer’s man- 
ner. Nearly all friends- are won by 


pleasant impressions. The letter that 


convinces and pleases has a double = 


That it pays always to use OLD BORD’ 

: for commercial stationery is the testimony jof prudent Mey 
’ business men. Prove this for yourself—let us give you 
the OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND Book of Specimens. It con- 

tains suggestive specimens of letterheads and other busi- 
- ness forms, printed, lithograpbed and engraved on the 
white and fourteen colors of OLD . DAMPERS, BOND. 


/ Only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively _ 


HELE 


MADE LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY "—* “LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK" 


In writing to advertisers. kindly mention Lrpprncor?’s, 
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A SONG 
By McLandburgh Wilson 
Now sing a song of summertime 
And raise a joyful shout,— 
The season of the speckled boy 
And of the freckled trout. 


A Mystery To FatHer 


“So your daughter has gone to Europe after all? ” 

“ Ya-as,” drawled Farmer Hayseed; “ she’s been daffy t’ go 
ever sence she left skule. These here female girl colleges. dew put 
ideas intew women’s heads. Her maw an’ me never could calc’late 


why she was so set t’ go t? Yurrup. She don’t know a soul thar.” 
Pearl Payseur Poore 


His Just Deserts - 


Smith slapped Jones on the back. 

“ Hello, old chap!” he gurgled familiarly. “Ill wager fifty 
dollars you don’t recall me!” 

Jones gave him an icy stare. 

“You win!” he said, passing on. Reginald Rochester 


Assent Att ARouND 


The absent-minded professor returned home one evening, and, 
after ringing his front door-bell for some time to no effect, heard 
the maid’s voice from the second-story window: ‘ The professor 
is not in.” 

* All right,” quietly answered the professor; “ I *Il call again.” 
And he hobbled down the stone steps. Adolph Alexander Thomas 


Brain anp Muscie 


The superintendent of a factory went into the storehouse one 
day and saw the storekeeper tugging away at a big case of goods. 
His face was red and the muscles of his neck were bulging out. 

“ Hold on, there, Jack,” cried the superintendent ; “ allow me to 
demonstrate to you the power of brain over muscle.” He then 
grabbed a hook that was on a shelf and stuck it into the case, and, 
giving it a quick jerk, he fell backward into a pile of rubbish. He 
arose as gracefully as he could, saying to the eae tte “ Blame 
it, the handle was loose! ” 


“Yes, sir,” replied Jack; “ that’s why I did n’t use it.” 
W. R. Harp 
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ERVICE. Write for 


tate. ha, etc., without any change 

hour. N - faction (every Detroit Marine 

“= Engine has a water proof ignition 


ahead orreverse. No exter- ary engines fitted with REVERSIBLE GOVERNING 

nal revolving parts to catch type, stationary muf. fini STATIONARY ENGINE 
engines counterbalanc- fap pin of hard Starts without cranking. Sizes 2 h. p. to 
and tuming in hard | 8 p.. complete outfit, mounted on skids 
bronze bushing. Crank ] @!! to controlling lever 
haf starts, reverses stops motor. Burns 

3h. $-4 hep. 5-6h gasolene or coal oil (kerosene). 


aunches, Stern ee Railroa: onnecting 

al Engines ‘and Guaranteed “zy tion) and adjustable for wear. Centrif al ring oiler on crank 


DETROIT ENGINES START WITHOUT RANKING 


Two-Cylinder Engines in sizes from 8 
Special wholesale 
outfit sold. Write for full information. 
Write For Free Catalog, to 


Chambers’s NEW Encyclopeedia 


is a treasure-house of the World’s History, Biography, Science, Art, Discovery, Philoso; apes, one 


Religion, and a complete World’s Atlas with Star- aps and Charts. Over 200,000 Articles, 4,000 
Illustrations, Colored Plates and Maps. 
MODERN, CONCISE, PRACTICAL, AND TRUSTWORTHY. 
Let us send you our com ete pamphlet of Colored Plates, Ma Me _oo— 


Pages, and Bindings, all FREE, together with our Special 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
Encyclopedia Dept. ° 6 WASHINGTON SQUARE Philadelphia, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiIPpPrncor?’s, 


Walnuts and Wine 
REVERSE. GEARS MARINEZENGINE STATIONARY ENGINES 
Engines Start Without Crankrig, reverse 
: Only 3 moving parts, no complications, no 
‘oll troubles, automatic fuel injector, burns gas } i 
Reverse gears from 1; h. 
p. up to 120 h. p. Suited for / “> 
work boats and speed boats. 
moving parts enclosed in oil 4 ; 
Lricated adjustable. All gears test- condense: \ ings of plastic white 
With a Detroit Stationary Engine you can 
the hired man’s It will 
run a pump, a hghting dynamo, a washing 
machine, a sewing machine, a chum, a a 
cream rator, a printing press, ensilage 
Dept. A, Manne Dept, Engines cutter, a feed mill, a com 
power Dept. C, Marine Reverse Dept. F, Launch Hardware sheller. It will light 
S Gears and Boat Fittings i i your house with 
speedy Absolutely no vibration. Positive DETROIT ENGINE WORKS Electricity and ‘ arf 
Pump. ! Perfect speed control. . Simple, Reliable. DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. pay yey ey 


Walnuts and Wine 


TEACHERS 

We all love our teachers. That’s the reason we pay them so 
little. A labor of, by, and for love is a noble thing, and we should 
not debase those whom we love by offering too much filthy lucre. 

We do not want our teachers to be stung by the money-bee. 
Nor are we entirely unselfish in this. If they were so stung, they 
might communicate the infection to our spotless children, whom 
we would not make purse-proud for anything in the world except 
to show that they are better off than those of our neighbors. 

Teachers should struggle to make both ends meet. Only thus 
can they set the divine example. If there is to be any wage-cut due 
to the industrial depression, it should begin at the bulwark of our 
liberties, whether it be the little red school-house on the hill or the 


big, ill-ventilated, unsanitary education emporium in our cities. 
Ellis O. Jones 


A CROSS-COUNTER 
By Charles Houston Goudiss 
Sing a song of high-balls, 
A stomach full of rye; 
Four-and-twenty keyholes 
Dance before his eye; 
When the door is opened 
His wife begins to chin— 
* Well! is n’t this a pretty time 
To let a fellow in? ” 
Wauart’s a Name? 

An old German, wearing a faded blue coat and a campaign hat, 
limped into the office of a palatial dog and horse hospital, 
bequeathed by a humane millionaire to the town of X. 

“T wish to be admitted to dis hospital,” he announced to the 
superintendent. “I’ve got heart trouble. I’m a G. A. R. man, 
und I can prove it.” 

* But you can’t enter this institution, my good man.” 

“Sure I can. I fight at Gettyspurg. I haf got a veak heart 


efer sence. I can prove it.” 
” 


“Yes, but you can’t enter this hospital; it’s a 
“Can’t, huh? Vhy not? I vasa solcher. I can prove it.” 
“ But this is a veterinary hospital.” 


“I know dot. Ain’d I choost tellin’ you dot I’m a veteran? ” 
0. L. Edholm 
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Business Ambassadors 


WILLIAMS 


VISIBLE STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO, 


DEPT. H 


Happy Marriage 


Depends largely ona knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not 
come intelligently of itself, 
nor correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(Wustrated) 


William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in a 
clear, wholesome way, in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Yuung Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding. Full Gold Stamp. Illustrated. $2.00 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions " and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. 20, Phila., Pa. 


sore Dy ISAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 


In writting to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINcoTT’s. 


For thirty years Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura Ointment 
have afforded speedy relief 
to tens of thousands of skin- 
tortured and disfigured suf- 
ferers from eczemas, rashes, 
itchings, irritations and chaf- 
ings, from infancy to age, 
bringing comfort and peace 
to distracted households. 


Guaranteed absolutely pure and 
may be used from the hour of birth. 


a, ‘Ltd, Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., 
Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter em. Corp. 


eg-Cuticura Booklet, post-free, tells all you need 
to know about the Skin, Scalp and Hair. 


hi If his letter are neat, beautiully 
Letters are written to beng every 
sible, The 
virtually prints your letters. It is a machine that |: | ar 
908 i of maintenance, 
ves in 
does its work in sight, | i 
tabulates without — - wi { 
writes eighty lei to the ine, GMs | 
takes paper 1034 inches wide \ 
uses an ink you cannot blur. \ — 
It has established a new standard of perfection. Sent on | 
trial to let your judgment settle it. You like beauty in your \ \LET 
as well asin anything else. White forthe ) 
Vinee 
Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, e 
Charterhouse Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 7 
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— 
EVANGEL 


main highway of travel from 
Boston to all points in the Maritime 
Provinces is via Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia. Daily service from Long Wharf 
(foot State Street) (except Saturday) in effect 
about June 27, the magnificent steamers 
“Prince George,” “Prince Arthur,” and 
** Boston” in commission. Meantime, sail- 
ings Tuesday and Friday at | P.M. Send 
five cents in stamps for all information, 
rates, folders, tours, etc., particularly illus- 
trated booklets, ‘‘ Summer Homes in Nova 
Scotia,” and “Vacation Days in Nova 
Scotia.” to 


J. F. MASTERS, 
New England Supt. 
LONG WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 


R. U. PARKER, 
Acting G. P. A. 
Kentville, Nova Scotia 


Every hour of every day 


are being carried by land and by 

sea to alfpoints of the world. | 
have secured this orld 

wide patronage by success ul ly 


meeting every typewriter nee 
The Smith Premier Typewnter Co..Inc.. Syracuse. NY. 


The New Models to and 11 
of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


are the ripest fruit of Remington 
experience, the highest achievement of 
Remington skill and the perfect evidence 
of Remington leadership. 

Some of the New Features: 


New Single Dog Escapement 
New Column Selector (Model to) 
New Built-in Decimal Tabulator 
(Model 11) 
New Two-Color Dial 
New Back-Space Key 
New Variable Line Spacing Lock 
New Shift Lock 
New Paper Feed 
Remington 
Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPincott’s. 


EVANGELINE” Premier Typewn 

YARMOUTH 
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That’s twenty dollars saved already. Think we can manage ’em, boys?”’ 


Joun.—‘ There ! I guess they’ll do. 
Tue Boys.—‘“‘Sure! It’s a sinch!” 
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Announcement 


Wales Visible 


Adding and Listing Machine 


Joseph Boyer, President of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company of 
and Detroit. 


Charles Wales, ex-inventor for the Adder Machine Company, now in the 
employ of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 


recently drew suit against the Adder Machine Company and a number of its Stockholders 
to annul the agreement of March 12, 1907, between Stockholders representing a majority of 
the Capital Stock of the Adder Machine Company. 


These cases were heard in the January term of Equity Court, Luzerne County, Penn- 
sylvania, and on February 6th Judge Halsey handed down an opinion sustaining the agree- 
ment, which agreement prevents Mr. Boyer and his associates from gaining control of the 
Adder Machine Company. 


This decision permits the Trustees of the Stock under the agreement to control the 


Company. It also confirms the right of the Wilkes-Barre Stockholders to acquire the Stock 
of any Stockholder, party to the agreement, who does not desire to continue the agreement. 


Give us an opportunity of demonstrating to you the merits of the Best adding machine 
on earth, which attracted the attention of Mr. Boyer and induced him and his associates to 
attempt the purchase of the controlling interest in the Company who manufacture it. 


Send for information. 


THE ADDER MACHINE COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPincott’s. 
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By JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG Mr By JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


Businessman 
For You 


A Series of Interesting 
Subjects 


FOR YOUR OFFICE 
OR HOME 


Quality Pictures on 
Copyright, 1909—JUDGE Co. Heavy Plate Paper. Copyright, 1909—JUDGE Co. 


“Awaiting Your Reply” Catalog sent upon * Please Find Enclosed” 


In Sepia receipt of 10c, tn Sepia 
14% x 20@ $1.00, 11x 14 @ 14 x 16 @ 


JUDGE COMPANY 


225 Fifth Ave. New York 


/our} 1909 FREE “UPON REQUEST 


DELROIT "BOATICOMBANY 


1129 J Ave | DETROIT, MICH. 


is not simple and reliable enough for eet to operate successfully? @ Our reputation has been made: - 
with the engines we put in Detroit boats, the model, material and construction of which are/ ~ . 
as good as the best in every point. The Detroit Engine that we furnish is being oper--~ 
ated satisfactorily by at least 10,000 inexperienced owners today. @ We build more & 
boats.than any three manufacturers.’ We buy more material. cost 
® We sell more boats and ask a smaller profit per boat. Fy 


All 
pistons 
2 ‘and cylinders’ 


%, 
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= 
18 ft. Leunch, 2 h. p. 30 ft. Fomily Bost. $600 j 
8 ft. Auto Bost 2b 
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HOUSANDS of Business Men invested in the 
original set of The American 


Business and Accounting 
The 


Encyclopeadia which has 

been thoroughly revised 
and is now offered at the The American 
Intreductory Price Business and 


Accounting 
$3 00 Encyclopeadia !1 Six Volumes 


Per Vol. 


The most complete and 
valuable compilation of 
Business definitions, 
plans, methods and sys- 
tems, yet offered—Re- 
vised down to the minute. 
A most forcible and concrete 
presentation of formulated 
plans of the masters of cor- 
vect and successful Business 
Enterprise. 

Every page of these six 
volumes will bring you at 
least one idea and there are 
over 1,200 pages, besides hun- 
dreds of illustrations. 


Volumes 
I., 
and HII. 
Now Ready 


In writing to advertisers, kindly 


eye: 
COUPON 
Business Man Publishing Co., P 
Gentlemen :—Enclosed find $........ for 
which send me........ volumes of Revised 
American Business and Accounting Ency- : 
= 
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The 
TEMPLE BIBLE 


SCHOLARLY AND COMPLETE 


HE notable reception which has been accorded 
this great work, testifies most highly to its 
superior excellence, as the most complete and 

scholarly combined commentary upon, and edition 
of the Sacred Scriptures yet produced. 


The Temple Bible is complete in 25 
volumes, measuring about 4 inches 
by 5 inches by 1-2 inch 


Each volume is edited by a scholar of high rank, 
whose criticism can be depended upon. 

The Authorized Version has been adopted, be- 
cause it is the Bible of the people, unlikely to{be 
displaced in popular approval. ” 

ach volume has a frontispiece in“photogravure, 
reproducing some appropriate subject from a 
famous painting. There are also decorative title- 
pages, end-papers, etc. 

he volumes are bound in two styles—limp cloth 
and limp leather, of olive-green color, with a digni- 
fied design stamped in gold on the covers. 


The price of the set bound in cloth is $10.00; 
in leather, $15.00 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send you the complete set of 25 volumes, 
in either binding, express charges prepaid, upon 
receipt of $1.00. sf you do not like them, send them 
back to us at our expense, and we will return your 
$1.00. If you do like them, send us in addition, for 
the cloth binding $1.00 each month for 9 months, 
until the sum of $10.00 has been paid; for the leather 
binding $2.00 each month for seven months, until 
the sum of $15.00 has been paid. 


Write tous for descriptive circular, specimen pages, 
and application blank. 


SECTIONAL BOOK-CASES 


If interested in Sectional Book-cases, kindly write 
us for catalog of our CASE WITH THE RAISED 
PANELED ENDS, AND MISSION-STYLE CASES, 


Book-case catalog - No. 307 
Filing-cabinet catalog, No. 107 


DIVEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO VILAS-DIVEN Co. 


977 LACKAWANNA AVE. ELMIRA, N. Y. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


Dainty dishes for the sick and those 
who are not sick but desire their food 
prepared in an appetizing, wholesome 
manner. 

Particular attention is given to the 
instructions for serving and garnishing. 

“* This is an excellent and much needed 
volume not only for hospitals, where it has 
been used with success, but also in the 
7+z4une, Chicago. 

** Every house-keeper should use sucha 
cook-book, so as to preserve the health and 
digestion of those in her care.”"— Zhe Key- 
stone, Charleston, S. C. 


By Helena V. Sachse Cloth, $1.25 


At all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS :: PHILADELPHIA 


mention LIPPINCOTT’s. 
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Something Worth Doing 


@. Would you like to do a gracious act to four friends, at no cost to yourself? We 
want to send a specimen number of Lippincotr’s MaGazine to each of four friends 
who you think might like the same sort of magazine that pleases you. 


@ The news-stand sale of Lirpincott’s is so large that we have relatively few returns ; 
many issues are out of print; still, we shall be glad to make an effort to send any 
particular back numbers you think would especially please your friends. Of course, 
we cannot promise in every case to meet your selection. 

@ Please fill in all the blanks and mail to us to-day. You place yourself and your 
friends under absolutely No OBLIGATION by doing them and us this favor. Your 
name will not be used if you so request. Thank you! 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Please send a free specimen number of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE to 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Please send a free specimen number of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE to 


Full Name (Dr., Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Please send a free specimen number of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE to 


Full Name (Dr., Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Please send a free specimen number of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE to 


Lippincott’s Magazine 227-231 South Sixth Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippincoTT’s. 


Pull Mame (De., Mr., Mire., oF 
Full Name (Dr., Mr., Mrs., or MisS) .....sccescccccccccccccccccerseccecscersecceceseceseesececs 


LIPPINOOTT’S MAGAZINE 


| The Most Complete Nurses’ Guide Published 
Fifth Edition Revised 


Book for 


The New Medical World 


By E. EDGAR MARYOTT, AM.,M.D, 


Octavo—600 Pages + Profusely Illustrated 
‘i title of this book does not imply that a new system of 


medicine has been discovered. It is not an announce- 

ment of novel and untried methods. The author’s pur- 

has been to prepare a practical, modern, and reliable work 
upon medicine, which shall delineate the LATEST and B&ST 
in medicine iur the convenient use of the doctor and the nurse. 
Technical language has been avoided so far as possible, with the 
belief that a Seaionl work Ne pod constant reference to a 
dictionary would be of doubtful utility. 


SPECIAL 
Special Causes of Disease. Temperature in Disease. 


= Causes of Disease. Symptoms read and 
Ventilation. interpret them. (12 es 
Food. Materia Medica. 
Climate. Table of Doses for Children. 
Exercise. Table of Remedies and for what used. 
Narcotics, Poisons and Antidotes. Chapter on Nursing, and Diet for the Sick 
Accidents and Emergencies (Bandag- and its Preparation. 
= ing, etc.). Handy Medical Dictionary. — 
- It also discusses the causes of all diseases, follows their symptoms, and oe 
shows necessary care patient in each disease. Nurses find it par- 
L ticularly suited to their needs. _j 
Pri With one year’s subscription to "o) Se .00 
Regular Price { the American Journal of HALF LEATHER 


SPECIAL OFFER By special arrangement with the publishers we are 


; able to offer this valuable book in conjunction with 
a one year’s “ry to the American Journal of Nursing at the unheard-of 
price of $5.00 in cloth for the two, In half leather, $6.00 for the two. All 
express charges are paid by us. Your order for the Journal may be either 
NEW or RENEWAL. Cash must accompany each order. :: :: nono on 


Our Price -- = one year’s subscription to} .. CLOTH...... $5.00 
tlhe: American Journal of Nursing 


TEAR OFF HERE 


ACCEPTANCE BLANK 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed find $ ___—_ for which please send the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF NURSING for one year to the following address, beginning with the 
number, also one copy of the NEW MEDICAL WORLD in 
binding in accordance with your Special Offer. 


Name 


Street 
City and State 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LirPpincorT’s. 
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Classified Advertisements 


NVEST YOUR MONEY in old Mexico’s 
wealth-producing mines. A hundred dollars 
invested in the Cordillera Mining Co.’s stock 
now, should soon yield you a handsome profit. 
Send for our booklet and let us convince you of 
what a gilt-edge proposition it is. Only 20,000 


shares offered. soc a share, any quantity. Dr. 
GarFIELD, 328 Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, T 10 Fine 

Arts Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan, pre- 
pares students to make art both a means of money- 
making and an accomplishment. The very best 
correspondence school of art. 1909 ‘* Year 
Book ’’ free. 


BIG MONEY. Start a dyeing and cleaning 
establishment ; no capital needed. We 
teach you by mail. Particulars free. 
Ben -Vonde Co., Dept. O., 
Staunton, Va. 


ALESMAN of experience on reference pub- 

lications wanted to call on interested parties. 

A high-class standard reference work which 

should be in every home, school, and office. 
Address with references, 

P. O. Box 1579, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your CHARACTER can be read from 

your Handwriting. An interesting deline- 
ation will be sent upon receipt of 25 cents. 
Louise Rice, Graphologist, Prince George Hotel, 
New York. 


“TTOW TO KEEP A GOOD GRIP ON 
YOUR HEALTH.”’ Ask for Book 

35. Thompson of Worcester, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, Film 
Views, Magic Lanterns, Slides, and simi- 
lar wonders for sale. Catalogue free. We also 
buy Magic Machines, Films, Slides, etc. 
Harsacu & Co., 
809 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


““RUILDING A BUSINESS ’’—a book that 

tells how to start mail order agency busi- 
ness, how to conduct business, how to secure 
hundreds of agents to sell goods, how agents 
will make you thousands of dollars annually. 
It’s free. Robert Hicks, St. Louis, Mo. 


MANTELS. Send for our illustrated cata- 
logue containing 67 cuts and price-list of 
Carved Brick Mantel Fireplaces. 
Phila. & Boston Face Brick Co., Dept. 17, 
165 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


WE START YOU ina permanent business 

with us and furnish everything. Full 
course of instruction free. We are manufactur- 
ers and have a new plan in the mail-order line. 
Large profits. Small capital. You pay us in 
three months and make big profit. References 
given. Sworn statements. 

Pease Manufacturing Co., 


1285 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


AGENTS to present in their own territory 

a standard reference publication the sale of 
which increases each year. A strictly subscrip- 
tion work. Desirable territory open.  First- 
class references necessary. 


P. O. Box 1579, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOSSOM HEMORRHOID REMEDY 
contains #0 Drugs. Nature’s cure for 
Hemorrhoids and Constipation. Easily used. 
Price moderate. A genuine and wonderfully 
effective preparation. Each package contains 
valuable advice and information regarding treat- 
ment. Correspondence solicited. Sent by mail 
in plain cover. Fifty cents per box. Blossom 
Remedy Company, Box 809A, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—Railway mail clerks, custom- 
house clerks. Examinations everywhere 
Yearly salary, $800 to $1600. 
Annual vacation. No layoffs 
Salary absolutely certain 
Over 200 appointments to 
be made during 1909. Country and city resi- 
dents equally eligible. Common education 
sufficient. Political influence does not help 
appointment. Candidates prepared free. Write 
immediately for schedule and free bulletin. 
Franklin Institute. Dept. E 82, Rochester, N. Y. 


May 15th. 
Short hours. 
because of poor times. 
twice each month. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention LIPPINCoTT’s. 
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The uses of Ivory Soap are extra- 
ordinarily varied. 

It is, as almost everybody knows, 
the best—because the purest—of bath, 
toilet and fine laundry soaps. 

Because of its purity, it can be 
used for a great many purposes for 
which ordinary soaps are unsafe and 
unsatisfactory. 

One use of Ivory Soap, with which 


AAM 


comparatively few people are familiar, 
is in connection with flowers. 

Ivory Soap will keep them clean. 

It will keep them healthy. 

It will rid them of all sorts of plant pests. 


Professional florists use Ivory Soap 
in preference to anything else. They 
like it because it is harmless, effective, 
easily applied and leaves no disagree-! 


able odor behind it. 


DIRECTIONS: Shave a cake of Ivory Soap very thin and dissolve it in two quarts of boili 
use at once. T id 


water. When dissolved, add cold water an 


he amount of cold water which you shou. 


add depends upon what you intend to use the solution for. If for roses, carnations, violets, chrysan- 


themums and plants wit 


on, care being taken to see that it reaches the under side o' 


leaves of similar. texture, add 10 


The compound should be sprayed 
the plants. Rinse with clear, oott water 


half an hour after applying. In small quantities use a sixth of a cake of Ivory Soap, dissolved in a 


pint of boiling water; and add 


one and a half gallons of cold water. 
For begonias, ferns and all tender and bulbous plants, add 15 
plants in this or spray it overthem. Rinse with clear, soft water. In sma 


lions of cold water. Di 
quantities, use a sixth o: 


a cake of Ivory Soap, dissolved in a pint of boiling water. Add two gallons of cold water. 


Ivory Soap ~ 9944760 Per Cent. Pure. 


These directions appeared in the magazines of Fune, 1907, and are now reprinted by request. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprincort’s. 


LIPPINCOTT’S ADVERTISER. 
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Fickles, Preserves Ci 


Table 
Relishes 


Quality—Purity — Fine Flavor 

are assured by the cleanly and 

Sweet sensible Libby methods of prepa- 

 Gherkins , ration in the largest white enam- 
eled kitchen in the world. 


Libby’s Tomato Catsup 


from lus- 
cious sun-ripened tomatoes, granulated 
sugar, the best vinegar and pure spices 
only. It has just the right flavor—not 
too sweet—not too tart. 


Libby’s Sweet 
spiced, sweet and crisp with all the natural flavor retained. 


Libby’s Imported Olives —the choicest selection of fruit from 


the most famous Spanish groves. 
Every olive perfect. 
Libby’s Natural Flavor Food Products are 
Prepared Without the Use of Preservatives 


Try the following products, and always have a supply in the pantry: 
Libby’s Dried Beef, Libby’s Evaporated Milk, Libby’s forn 
Fruit. Your grocer has Libby’s. Always ask for Libby’s. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


| 
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ODORLESS 
HYGIENIC 


DRESS SHIELD 


SUPREME IN 


Beauty, Quality and Cleanliness 


Can be Sterilized, Washed, and Ironed. Guarantee with every pair. All styles and 
sizes. At the stores or sample pair sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


The C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs., 101 Franklin St., N. Y. 


Dainty 
int Covered 
Candy Goated 


SUPPORTERS 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DURABLE STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 
WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 


Chewing Gum | 
Particula Desirable 


after Dinner 


YOUR DRUGGIST KNOWS 
That the best peppermint in the 
world is contained in Chiclets 


Sold in 5¢10¢ and 25¢ packets 
frank B. fleer & Company Inc. 


Philadelphia USA.and oronto.Can. 


COUPON-In Yellow 
1S ATTACHED THIS WAY 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE — BE SURE 
IT’S THERE. 
Pair, Mercerized 25c., 50c. 
on receipt of price THE BUTTONS AND 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Maker LOOPS ARE LICENSED 
WEAR LONGER THAN OTHERS 


THIS GUARANTY 


have been established over 50 YEARS. By our 
; system of payments every family in moderate cir- 
cumstances can own a VOSE Piano, We take old 
instruments in exchange and deliver the new pian® 
in your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanation. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 
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